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“VENUSBERG’ 


In the New “ Tannhauser™ Production at the Royal Opera House, Berlin. 











METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
ee { William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C, M., and 
Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 

Frederick C. Packard, Operatic Director. 

John C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 


Circulars sent on application, Address 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Trear., 
19-21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Proiessional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advance. 














Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


pepe for Concert, Oratorio or Opera. 


Open to Eng 
Last 21st Street, New York 


Address 47 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 Fr. Mm. only.) 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East sae Street, New York. 


MONSIEU R HENRI FALCKE, | 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. ~— in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 

ugo, Paris. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9181 Street, New York. 


Srvupios: { 














Mr. FRI CZ GIESE, 
Violoncellist, 


Can be secured for Concerts, Musicales and a limited 
Bumber of Pupils this season. Apply for Dates, 
Terms, &c.,to MAX BACHERT, 

Everett House, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Meurs at residence (so West ssth Street) 12 to 1. Stu- 
Glos 49 West Twentieth street, (Church of the Holy 
Communion), New Vork 


ALFRED CABEL, 
Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 





Voice CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Chickering Ha Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St 
New York 
ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 
Conpuctor anv SoLo Pianist. 


Pupils received for piano or oratorio and operatic 
répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West s8th Street, New York, 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 
A. J. Goopricn, author of *‘ Complete Musical Ana- 
bysis,”” ** Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” (from the 
eomposer's standpoint), ** Music as a Language,” &c. 
LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuaxnwanxa Consgrvartory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures 


Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 
(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 


Musical Conductor. 
, Vocat Instrrute, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East rath Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, ei 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the ‘ Violoncello School, " published by 
Breitkop{ & es receives pupils 
84a Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 








Mme. 





33 West 3x8t Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. BE, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 


Maz. LABLACHE, _ 


Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York, 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I1). 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert and —, ‘ 














Boston. 





Mrs. ‘BELLA 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


FRANK VAN D 






ER STUCKEN S 


LATEST COMPOSITIONS. 
TWO BSBONGS FOR SOPRANO. 


“O Come with Me in the Summer Night ” 


(bh) 


(a) 


“Fallin! 


CO Komm mit mir in die Frithlingsnacht ”). 
Fallah!” 


TEREE MAGE CHORUSES. 


(Mutter”). (b) “A Heart That Is 
(ce) * Two Faithful Hearts 


(a) * Mother” 


Thine Own” (“Lass Nicht von Einen Herzen”). 
"(Zwei Treue Herzen”). 


| Mit ____ SOLD AT LEADING music STORES. 


Mice: CLARA POOLE-KING 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O 
ture. ror West 86th 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 
Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York 
ALBERT PARDO, 
Tenor. 
Can be secured for Concertsand Musicales. 


Dates and Terms to MAX BACHERT, 
Everett House, New York. 


TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 


Address from December 15 care of Tue Musica 
Courter, 19 Union Square, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, New York. 


Mus. EMMA RODERICK. 

Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 133 West 39th Street, New York. 
Miss L. -WHEELWRIGHT, 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 

PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Mu SICAL . Cov rier, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss LILLIE BERG’S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 


America's recognized authority on Lamperti, 
His accompanist and under teacher with special 
certificates. Concert, Cuurcu, Oratorio, Opgra. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. 
Special course for Teachers with Diploma Circular. 
12 West 6oth Street, New York. 
Brooklyn Studio, No. 154 Montague Street, Wednesdays. 


W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 





ra. Vocal Cul 
treet, New York 








Mr. 


Apply for 





PAUL 











Founpep 1880, 





THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocai 


and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 


and Opera. 


Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and ’Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert bw ~ “pcre also a limited 
number of Pupils. 
120 oun ah Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of 


Prano AND ComposITION, 
1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
No. 19 East rath Street, New York 


WAL TER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
tro East 7oth street, New York. 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative of Lamperti, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 


College Glee Club 
Residence, 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








GUSTAV HINRICHS, 
- OPERA A 


124 East 23d St., New York City. 


Vor Sti DIO 


Al 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


SPECIALTY. 








Will receive engagements for Recitals, Organ Openings, 
&c., and is prepared to accept pupils tor instruction in 
Piano and Organ. Accompanist for Vocal Teachers 
and Concertsa specialty. For terms, dates, &c., address 
Mr. Wm. E. Mac Clymont,158 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 | East 23rd | Stre et, New ork, 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R6bles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 

to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 








Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
Samiliar with the language. 





Studio: 1to3P.M 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 

; V Kettenbriickengasse 7, 

Miss ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 


For Terms and ear address Henry Wolfsohn, 
31 East rath street, New York. 


MR. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 


Teacher of the Piano. 
Mason’s Touch and Technic. 
Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 


78 Firth Ave. Reception Hours: 


Vienna, Austria. 





Mrs. 


London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
Counterpoint. 1 P.M. to 3 P.M. 
230 West soth street, New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 





PRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 


Of the Conservatoire of Paris, con. 
Composer and Teacher. 


ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c. 
Solo Pianist. 
Board per year, $250. 


19 Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N 
England. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of sin 
12 East rcth Street, New York. — 


YRAD WIRTZ, 
Pianist and Teacher, 


Professor of Piano at Grand Conservato 
Private Studio: 2195 Seventh Ave. aa ew ew York. 


LUDWIG DORER 
Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Pianoforte 
Playing, especially for the works of Bach, Beethoven 
(last Sonatas) and Liszt. (Correct Phrasing.) Daily, 
between 12 and 2. 1062 Halsey St., Brook lyn, N. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, | 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
2 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering flail Building. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Authorized Teacher. 
Method. 
57th St., and 7th Ave, 





CLARA 


. W., London, 





CON 








Pianoforte Instruction. 
Leschetizk 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, s 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


MRS. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 


SOPRANO, 


Concert, Oratorio, and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East arst street, New York, 


FLORENZA p’ARONA 
LAMPERTI AUTHORITY (Elder), 


Eleven years student (certificated) and Prima Donna 
of the prircipal opera houses of the world. Instruc- 
tion from foundation to stage. Hours arranged for 
Professionals and Teachers. 

124 East 44th Street, New York, 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 





MMe. 








Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 6ed Street, New York 





BREWERY 
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CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical F{Harmony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 
and Students will find it complete in every detail. 
Price, $2.00 per copy. 

Key To Fiorio’s Practica, Harmony, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E.9th St., New York ; 215 Wabash Ave., 





$2.00. 


Chicago. 





THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions. Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach. 
Circulais sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M,. GREENE, 
425 West 22d Street New York. 





Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 














The Virgil Practice Clavier 








“The most useful and complete ally of the plano 
in existence.’’ 


‘* DEAR SIR—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


Yours truly, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘* The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





‘* The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


WILLIAM MASON. 


LLL LLL LLL LAA AANA ANA 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


For ac- 


Send for rental purchase plan 





Professional Cards. 


MARIE LOVELL BROWN 
(Mrs. Dexter), 


Teacher of Fipaciores Playing and Harmony. 
Address Chickering Hall, Rew York. 


PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 


30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, arr Music Hall. 


GENEVRA JOHNSTONE 
BISHOP, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
asos Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIL. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, Barirone, 
Late of American, Emma Juch and 
Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Companies. 
Conicetts atid Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 98 Fifth Ave, Room 7, New York. 
(Tuesdays and Saturdays.) 


CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. ie of Barth, Berlin High School, 
of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive en age- 
ments and pupils. 294 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Author of “Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises,” “ The Voice from a 
pintorcement,” &c. 


Studie, * East aad Street, New Yous. 








CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Serte Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 346 East 7 Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


VocaL ineravcrion, 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 

106 W 106th St., New York. 


WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Residence, 169 East 69th Street. 


oe th Avenue, New Yor 
Studios : | a Fulton Street, Wissner Hall, Brooklyn. 














Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories, 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Forrth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHMIO. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 





Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con 


taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information. will be sent rrez on 


application. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 





HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


297 East Indiana Street, 





CHICAGO. 





Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 


Senp ror CaTALoGug. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
CALVIN B. CADY, Piano. 
VITTORIO CARPI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879, 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 


Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Blocution and tic Art, Foreign 


es, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other o ietedven - one to 10 Mie lemons 
per week. For particulars ad 


E, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 








142 West 23d $t, New York. 
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Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRASDYDIAN, GHBRMARN YT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. $8 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Dring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doe.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director H&pner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whem are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Friul. ve 
K bue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musicat Courter and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Directer, 








26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


apprEss THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, ) 
716 NORTH BROAD STREET, } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano ee HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal 5 ee EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W . POMMER, Jr., Organ Depnrtment. 
Unequaled Free Advantages. Complete Band and Orchestra Department. 
For terms, hours, catalogues and full particulars, address GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





COLOGNBH-ON-THE-RHIN EZ. 
THoEH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. : 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition gr hools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, ele- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 

Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for alte other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 


For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music :o 
be sentto 


Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
Bertin W., Am CARLSBAD 19. 


DORA V. BECKER, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE. 


FOR TERMS, &c., ADDRESS 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York, 


HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 




















The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
Carl Faelten, Director. 
For illustrated prospectus giving full particulars of the 
courses of study in all departments, send postal card 
to Frank W. Hale, General Manager, New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


Musical Strings, # 

















Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, ARTISTIC SINGING. 
ae 2ORe: HIS Method now works wonderful results. Only 

2 two efforts of the palate, two of the tongue and 

7th Regiment Band | one each of the cheeks, jaw and lower throat need be 

’ | studied. A single lesson usually gives considerable 

N. G. S.N. Y., mastery over two or three of these few efforts with 


plain improvement. A half dozen lessons almost in- 
variably cause surprising gain in power, quality and 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. | vs:aiy 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. Respiratory support has been so simplified that but a 


few minutes for a few lessons are required 
BAYN E’S BAND. 


Mr. Howarp has formulated the study of expression. 
6oth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y 





Vocal effects are classified and studied separately ; 
when mastered they are applied in the study of ballads 
and of the popular arias of the Italian, French and 


WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, | German Operas, especially the later ones. 


| Hour for calling and free trial of voices, 2:30 to 3:30. 





nish re B nf ina and Private | Studio : 113 East 59th Street, New York 
Music furnished for * Par les, 7 (Puysio.ocy or Artistic SinGinG, $4,00,) 
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THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO. 


FARIBAUIUT, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MINN. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved 





A. EE. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


REGINA! 


PATENTED, 


The REGINA is the first and only Music Boz 
manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in puiy and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 

xes, 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; oe ge 
artistically ornamented case connected with 
a hall clock, or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


Be THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 














CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRiIN Gs, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, QERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 
Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
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Publishers of the latest Songs ané 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BC ISEY & ® é "J BOOSEY EDITION 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Par: 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


BWOON @ SON, Levies. England. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


|GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


PIA N 0S quisite Tone, witha 


38 YEARS’ HISTORY. 





5 1893. 


1855. 
They are known everywhere and are univer- 
& WEN DELL: respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y, 
E 
e 
Organs sell and satisfy. : - 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 


Have an enviable 
record for Durable 





may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 


if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue. 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


‘CUNNINGHAM DIANO 








» PIILADELPII[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
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> “awn . 
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15 AST 162 4 _ 


Near SAVE Aw YORK.. 


TRADE MARK, REGISTERED 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGcH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


bin 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
GILBERT AVE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A 





ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 

Specia! Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. 
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IS THE FOR 
BEST ~ O 
“** |Pipe Organs. 
Most Salable Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 
ORGAN 
hi =. A. MARSH, 
= Nyack, New York. 
TO-DAY. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Established 1850. 


The Carl Barckhoff i 
Church Organ Company, 


— BUILDERS OF — 
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Church Organs, “e 
 f 
| Salem, Ohio. 
Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled ZS Ce Z : 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively ~Z Z 
short time, if desired. 2 - 








MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony BIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 


First Award—London Exposition, 1884. 

The Piano AcTIONS and PIANO SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 











THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
~The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-PIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
1 NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | g 
Sutesand Canada. { 26 Warren St., New York, 








JAMES « HOLMSTROM. 
A PIANO FOR THE ; A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 


Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
points. 
Contains the most 
i ail oS 
Heyteart East 2ist Street, 


in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 
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MILLER ORGAN (C0., 


LEBANON, PA, 


MUSIC TRADE 


Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, - - BOSTON, MASS, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SYM PHONION 





PAT pie 


mw ALL — a 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 


several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SYMPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 
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the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public, 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOosToNn. 
















CONCERT DIRECTION ‘EDWIN ASHDOWN 


(LIMITED), 
| MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Asupoww Eprrion. 


DANIEL MAYER, 
| Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, = « = No. 2.—Vocal Music. 


No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina 
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<a eo 
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Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. 

Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 

geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 

Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 


| Horn 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, | 


| Catalogue No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. 
| NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 
and the principal vocal and instrumental! celebrities. | DAVENPORT g TREACY 
5 
© 
Piano Plates 


Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
—AND— 


| London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 
G™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 


WEW YORK. 





Note Change of Address 
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18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 
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J. RAYNER, 
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 MAHOGANTY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


OF GUT > SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
S CHICAGO. 


ALL KINDS 


| Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 


‘Tistey Specialty: 
PROGRESS! 











From the beginning of the Estey Orcan 
industry this has been the watchword of the 
management and the characteristic of the 
Organ. Greater 


strides in ‘94. 


Notable advances in ’93. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


Bratt_Lesoro, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 
Western Representatives: 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


NO MISTAKES MADE 
IN BUYING OR 
SELLING THE ESTEY. 





Eastern Representatives: 
N. STETSON & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK CITY: 


GEO. W. HERBERT, (8 East {7th Street. 











S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 
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respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 






SORMEF 


PIANOS. 


manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


a genuine “SoHMER PIANo.” é 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


stamped upon the sounding board : 


& CO., 


RADE MARK 





“© Finm to A0o% 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to ¢ 

warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous @” ¥ 

dealers or agents. ‘0 ON ae 2 
Every genuine “Sonmer Piano” has the following trade mark Sco Pips: \ Ps 
uupo : “0 7% " soume® oxi 


149-155 Bast idath st., New work. 












Warerooms: 
Manufactories: 121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 


WEBER, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1894. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER is on sale at all 
newstands throughout the United States 
where weekly papers are handled. It will 
be esteemed a favor if anyone failing to 
find the current issue on sale at any point 
will communicate with this office. A pos- 
tal card complaint will cause the defect to 
be immediately remedied. 





HE illustrations and reading matter in this issue 
T referring to the recent ‘‘ Tannhduser” production 
in Berlin are furnished us by the Berlin branch office 
of THE MuSICAL COURIER. 


ISS JANOTHA, the accomplished pianist, com- 

bines literary labors with her music, and next 

year her volume on Chopin is expected. The book 

will be dedicated by special permission to the Prin- 
cess Beatrice. 

N accomplished amateur musician, addicted to 
A eccentric exploits in the field of composition, 
has completed the score of a quartet for ammonia- 
phone, two typewriters and ateatray. The effect of 
the combination is said to be quite electropathic. 


HEN the great violinist, Dr. Joachim, pays his 
annual visit to England he will be probably 
accompanied by his daughter, Miss Joachim, who 
will then make her first appearance in England as a 
singer. Mrs. Joachim, her mother, has long enjoyed 
the reputation of being one of the best concert 
singers in Germany. 


N spite of his eighty years Verdi takes a horseback 
ride of nearly two hours’ duration after dinner 
every day, and on his return plays a game of cards 
with some member of his family. All the musical 
work he does is accomplished during the morning, 
and he talks as confidently of his next opera as if he 
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were half a century younger than heis. His leisure | 
time, apart from the occupations mentioned above, 
is devoted to the reading of poetry and philosophy. 


HE fame of a ‘‘ musical prodigy” sometimes lasts 

through life. Tito Mattei, the pianist, gave his 
first concert at the age of six, and when twelve was | 
awarded a gold medal by the Pope for playing at the | 
Vatican. He is now fifty-two. Born in Naples, Mattei 
has spent the best part of his life in England, his first 
appearance in London taking place close on forty 
years ago. 

HAT is the matter with the concert season? It 
W has been unusually dull, with the exception of 
two weeks ago. Piano recitals are few and far be- 
tween, while orchestral concerts have not been plen- 
tiful nor pecuniarily successful. De Pachmann is 
about the only strong pianistic card, and Henri Mar- 
teau always has a big following. But even with the 
opera it is not a brilliant season so far, although we 
are promised during February Bach’s ‘ Passion 
Music” and two important novelties, two new sym- 
phonies by Sinding and Tschaikowsky. 

N interesting incident occurred to Antoinette 
A Sterling on the occasion of her departure from 
Adelaide after her recent concert tour in Australia. 
She was expecting certain important papers from 
home, but had not received them when the Orient 
steamer, Ormuz, by which she had booked a pas- 
sage, left the harbor. The vessel had not long 
started when the documents reached the hands of 
Mr. Faulkner, her agent, who at once chartered a 
tug and succeeded in catching up the liner while she 
yas still going at comparatively slow speed. Amid 
considerable excitement the Ormuz was stopped, 
while Mr. Faulkner went on board and handed the 
papers to Mrs. Sterling. The passengers gave him 
three ringing cheers as he left the vessel. 

‘* T\IE Meistersinger” was not sung at the Metro- 

politan Opera House last Saturday afternoon, 
and all because Miss Baurmeister was too sick to 
sing ‘‘Magdalena.” The city was scoured by the 
management for a singer who could sing this réle 
and not one could be found. This but emphasizes 
the opinion expressed before in these columns, that 
the Baurmeister is a very valuable artist, and one 
who has a half hundred réles at her finger tips. Her 
sickness deranged the whole machinery of the Opera 
House. Happily she is onthe mend. There should 
be more of her sort in Messrs. Abbey & Grau’s forces, 
but none are forthcoming just yet. 

ROM the ‘‘ Boston Saturday Evening Transcript” 

we cull a bit of wisdom. We all revere the 
classics, and confounded thrice be the man who would 
meddle with the precious legacy bequeathed us by 
the masters! But skillful editing and pruning, even 
curtailment is growing daily more necessary. Lis- 
ten then to what Mr. Apthorp has to say on the 
subject and apropos of the B minor Bach suite 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra : 


It is so good to hear almost anything by Sebastian Bach that when 
one of his works figures on a program one inclines somewhat to take 
it as a gift horse, not to be looked in the mouth. Yet there are con- 
siderations which should not quite be passed over in silence. A 
whole suite by Bach, whether for piano or orchestra, is a pretty large 
dose to take at once. With all that is great and immortal in the mas- 
ter’s works, there are also things in them which time and the devel- 
opment of music since his day have thrown into obsolescence ; and 
even the sincerest Bach lover, perhaps he more than anyone else, 
ought to wish these things wholly obsolete, buried for good and all. 

We should not forget one important element in the relations be- 
tween his music and the public—the enormous leisureliness of life, 
both social and artistic, in his day, compared with the push and 
bustle of our modern life. His was the time when people could 
stand, and were glad to enjoy huge doses of one and the same 
thing ; they had time and to spare, and no doubt a good deal of it 
lay heavy on their hands; the comparative absence of acute excite- 
ment from their lives made them proportionately impervious to 





boredom ; two hour sermons, well nigh endless arias, suites of seven 
or eight numbers all in the same key did not make them think of 
yawning. But we of to-day are otherwise constituted ; we cannot well 
stand so much of the same thing at a sitting ; our artistic sense craves 
more variety and contrast. We may take just as keen delight ina Bach 
aria as listeners did a hundred years ago; but enough is as good asa 
feast, and we resent that eternal da cafo, in which a long first part | 
is repeated without variations. We cut down Bach’s and Hiandel’s 
da capo nowadays to its smallest practicable limits, and with no in- 
jury either to the form or spirit of their airs. 

In the same way a suite of seven or eight pieces connected to- 
gether by no link of internal musical necessity, no one of them 
growing out of nor ideally developed from any of the others, and all 
of them inthe same key—this sort of thing is a direct slap in the 
face, not only to our present musical habits, but to our highest and 
best musical instincts. It is the musical counterpart of the old two 
hour sermon; we do not enjoy it. We remember one of the most 
ardent, whole-souled and enlightened Bach lovers the world ever 
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knew saying one day that he “could imagine no more infernal bore 
than listening to ¢he whole of a Bach suite at a sitting.’”” And what a 
high priest of the Bach cult rejects as too much is hardly wholesome 
food for the musical public at large. Of the seven numbers compos- 
ing the B minor suite Mr. Pauer cut out the minuet (one page of full 
score), but he gave all the rest unflinchingly, and it certainly was too 
much of a good thing. Three numbers would have been enough 
Another consideration of unspeakable importance in the present 
case is the condition in which Bach left his scores. The con/inuo of 
the B minor suite is very elaborately figured all through, showing 
that every number was intended by the composer to have an organ 
or clavichord accompaniment. In some places an accompaniment in 
full harmony is absolutely indispensable ; 
the fugue of the first movement, in the second bourrée and the whole 
double of the polonaise need to be filled 


passages here and there in 


out. The suite was given 


| without any accompaniment whatever, the bare places above re- 


ferred to sounding as unlike Bachas possible. Otherwise the plan on 
r 


which the suite was given—with two and sometimes three fiutes to 


counterbalance the large mass of strings—was excellent. 


HE ‘“‘ Tribune” last Sunday had something to say 
about the opera and the curious way in which 
certain operas become the rage for the season and 
then are forgotten. Of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde ” the fol- 
lowing was written : 

As to the career of Wagner’s “ Tristan and Isolde”’ at the German 
Opera, it does not seem to us to be good evidence of the variableness 
New York. The drama had its first 
representation in the season of 1886-7, in the course of which it was 


of taste of the music lovers of 
performed eight times and stood second in a list of fourteen operas, 
with only Beethoven’s “Fidelio” ahead of it. The 
“Tristan ”’ stood fifthin a list of fourteen, but the works that took 
precedence of it were “Die Gétterdimmerung,”’ “Die 
Walktire’’ and “ Der Prophet,” and of these the first two were nov- 
elties and the last was made notable by the superb impersonation of 
of “John of Leyden ”’ by Niemann. 


next season 


“ Siegfried,’’ 


In the season 1883-9 there were 


no “ Tristan "’ representations, because there was no ‘“ Tristan” in 


the company. In 1889-90 the presence of Vogl made the drama again 
possible ; it was given five times, and stood fourth in a list of nine- 
teen works, though it was not brought out till January 22. 

The works which stood higher were “Siegfried,” ‘‘ Don Giovanni ”"’ 
and “‘Die Meistersinger."" In the last season the drama fared badly 
at the hands of the public; but for this there were explanations in 
plenty, one of which was the fact that it was not brought forward 
until within less than a month of the end of t! 
was given three times, with average receipts of $2,868.75, a larger 
99.92), though it stood twelfth instead of 


1e season. However, it 





average than in 1887-8 ($2,7 
fifth. Of the eleven works out 
it, four 
these were “Fidelio,” and 
Prophet."’ The friends of progress can afford to be well 

with such a showing of popular if “Tristan and 


Isolde,” or the Wagnerian list, is to be accepted as a test. 
W* hope that it is not entirely without the prov- 
ince of modesty to point to this issue of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER as being something out of the or- 
dinary. In it will be found ali the musical news of 
the world carefully garnered, sifted and commented 
upon. Our illustrations are noteworthy, and as for 
reading matter, both quality and quantity, we defy 
our contemporaries to rival it in variety, verity and 
vivacity. With this final ‘‘toot” upon the trombone 
of self glory we invite our readers to enter our paper 
portals and partake of the feast within. 


of seventeen that took precedence of 


only belonged to the non-Wagnerian list, and 
“ Der 


pleased 


moreover, 








“Carmen,” 


“L’ Africaine”’ 


appreciation, 





OUR SPECIAL ISSUE. 





CERTAIN MODERN TENDENCIES 1N ART. 
és HE Raconteur” this week considers Ibsen 

and his grisly ‘‘Ghosts.” We have heard 
something of Maeterlinck and know that Paul Ver- 
laine is a Chopin of the gutter. Painters, poets, 
sculptors and composers are vying with one another 
in presenting with precious and exquisite art the 
most morbid subjects possible. It is not always the 
dunghill that is resorted to for inspiration, as some 
critics have rashly decreed, but, even if it is not nasty, 
itis an unwholesome, gruesome, desolate, disheart- 
ening and an invariably depressing art. There is 
little use in saying ‘‘ Cui bono?” to these manifesta- 
tions in the artistic life. 

After the flood of animalism which swept France 
the reaction following the Prussian invasion has been 
if possible more pallidly morbid yet free from cer- 
tain taints. All the world seems weary. We find all 
our artists, who should also be our spiritural pastors, 
crying aloud, ‘‘ Woe! allis Dead Sea fruit,” and then 
Richard Strauss writes a symphonic poem full of the 
odor of decay. Brahms is becoming more difficult of 
decipherment, while Saint-Saéns is too uncertain to 
predicate much about; as for Mascagni he seems 
written out. Leoncavallo never was written in, and 
Puccini does not seem to have done much but prom- 
ise. The fact of the matter that most the 
younger Italian school do nothing but promise. 


is of 


| Even their notes are promissory. After ‘‘ Cavalleria ’ 


we were told to look out for big things. We have 
been looking ever since. We suspect that Mascagni, 
too, is looking. 

What avolley of short stories followed Rudyard 
Kipling’s first batch! Every man, woman and child 
in the literary world fell forthwith to manufacturing 
short stories. So, too, after the success of Mascagni’s 
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operatic bantling, we were deluged with one-act | 
music dramas, in which the most horrible themes were 
musically exploited. The disease known as ‘‘ chroma- 
ticitis” broke out violently, and the diatonic mode 
became almost obsolete. In literature the ‘‘shud- 
der” has been dilated upon until one shudders at 
the name of Baudelaire, Verlaine or any of the new 
arti They all came from Edgar Allen Poe 
and Frederic Chopin, and the end is not yet. When 
are saturated and satiated with all this fantastic 
nonsense, this lewd jingle, we may go back to 
Mother Goose melodies and Dussek sonatinas with a 
sense of relief beyond compare. 

Oh for mental health in music and literature! 
for the breeziness of Mozart, the ingenuousness 
of Haydn, the virile utterances of Beethoven, the de- 
licious outpourings of Franz Schubert! There is only 


stic crew. 


‘ 
we 


()) 


one of the great modernliving composers whose ideals 
are sunny, who has kept untouched the purity of his 
heart, who is naive, child-like and yet has the musical 
wisdom of the serpent. He lives with us and his 
name is Antonin Dvorak. A great, kindly, simple 
hearted man, he writes music which has the flavor of 
the meadows and the mountains, the odors of the sea 
and forest. He is the Schubert of Bohemia, and his 
music is a magnificent protest against the hot house 
harmonies of the modern Italian stage, against the 
artificial gropings after bizarre subjects—in a word, 
it is optimistic, full of faith, of promise, and sends 
you away rejoicing instead of saddened. 

blitheness which Goethe and Wincklemann | 
prized so much in the Greeks (Heiterkeit) the | 
buoyancy, sparkle and swing, we do get in Dvorak. | 





The 


He is a powerful panacea for many of the unwhole- | 
some tendencies in modern music and a standing re- 


proach to the sterility of the academic group of mod- | 
We need just such a man 


Ibsen preaches, Maeterlinck dreams 


ern German composers, 
in literature. 
awful visions, England has gone to sleep (musically 
she never was awake), William Morris is tinkering at 
the socialistic pot and thinking out new designs for 
lambrequins to be used up Chelsea-way, Swinburne 
fallen alliteration and the sere and yellow 
leaf, and William Watson seems to be the only poet 





he mf 
nas into 


of the younger group who has any appreciable stuff 
in him. France we know. Germany has run mad on 
Sudermann’s Nordman’s Nordau’s, and musically is 
worshipping the golden ‘‘ bob veal” of young operatic 
Italy. Look we to the North, we find Grieg turning 
out those pretty toy melodies with their little Nor- 
wegi or else savage old Ibsen with his 
tense lips and moral sidewhiskers. 

Sunshine in art! We are tired 
are sick nigh unto death with the 
man of science, who computes the velocity of your 


an ‘‘tang,” 


Give us sunshine ! 


ot soc iology, we 


gray matter, and we are disgusted with the man who 
is a disease, life a cancer 
Give us the 


is discovering that music 


and creation a curse. most fatuous 
optimism after all this wailing of bloated poetic frogs 
in tl Give 
us healthy music, healthy literature, healthy paint- 
ing, and all thiscan come only from healthy minded 


1e sticky morass of their own imaginings. 


men and women. 


S 


last week, is represented in this issue by an excellent 
likeness taken from a photograph. The face is not a 
Siegfried has some of his father’s jaw 
and his mother’s brow. There are possibilities in it, 
for the eyes surely mean something, being intense and 
poetic. A second Richard—never. A great conductor 


Where are they? 





SITEG FRIED WAGNER. 
IEGFRIED WAGNER, the his father, 
about whom our Mr. Otto Floersheim descanted 


son of 


strong one 


we shallsee. A good architect—report says nay. 
When Mr. Lombroso, of Turin, ceases asking people 
about the effects of music on their spines, he should 
turn his undivided attention to an inquiry into the 
causes which lead great men and women to beget 
mental weaklings, or at best respectable mediocri- 
ties. 

Liszt left two daughters who were talented women, 
or rather one is yet. But Richard Wagner—a genius | 





of the first class—has left no offspring dowered with | 
even a moiety of his gigantic gifts. But it will be | 
nevertheless very interesting to watch the develop- 
ment of the young man in his newly embraced career. 





La Scala.—Great complaints are made of the manage- | 
ment of La Scala, which closed its doors for five days after 
the first night of ‘‘ Valkiria,” as it had no other work 
ready, although it professes to have eighteen prime donne, 
The second performance of Wagner's opera is said to have 
been worse than the first, although the cast was improved 
by the appearance of Devozod as ‘‘ Wotan” and Mrs: 

sonaplata Bau as ‘* Siglinde.” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








RACONTEUR: 


To Emma CALve. 











(As “Carmen.”’) 

A sea blue sky, a southern breeze, 
A glimpse of life in sunny Spain, 
Where hearts beat hot and daggers flash 
Where love and death together reign. 
A prismic scene of tropic climes 
Set, jewel like, in northern skies, 
While through the scene, with languorous grace, 
Moves “ Carmen ” with her night-black eyes. 
We see those black eyes melt to love 
As on “ José"’ she turns her glance. 
Then panther-like, with gesture weird, 
She treads an undulating dance. 
We see her as she plays the cards 
And reads her doom in symbols clear ; 
She knows no hope, and with a sigh 
Accepts her fate—a fate so near! 

* * * * 
It is a day of wildest mirth, 
Excitement every breast doth fill, 
From far and near the people flock 
To see the bull fight in Seville. 
The pavements ring with hoof of horse, 
Into the square the vast crowds pour. 
And now a glad shout rends the air, 
Vivo! Vivo! Il Toreador! 
Like a flame of tropic sunlight, 
“Carmen” leans upon his arm 
(Proud must be that “ Escamillo”’ 
Who such beauty shields from harm 
All forgotten in this new love 
Is her old love for “ José,” 
To this Toreador resplendent 
She has given her heart to-day ! 
* * ++ ” * * a 
Yes, but see her now, that “Carmen,” 
When “ José” springs to her side, 
Panting like a wounded tiger, 
Dead she falls in all her pride. 

* * * - * 
Done is all the play of passion ; 
Grandly “ Carmen ”’ did her part ; 
For that glorious Spanish woman 
Love springs up in every heart. 
Unto Calvé be the triumph 
Of true Art concealing Art 


FRANK E, SAWYER. 


{6 rHIS is the Age of Sociology; its central achieve- 
ment has been the revelation of the social laws. 
* * This predominance of sociology, the restless 
rapidity of modern life, to the omnipresence of ma- 
terial activity, fully account for the special character 
of modern literature. Literature is no longer ‘‘ book- 
ish,” but practical, social, propagandist. It is full of 
life ; but it is a dispersive, analytic, erratic form of 
vitality.” a @~ 
So spake but recently one of England's greatest of 
living thinkers, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and if you but 
intercalate the word ‘‘dramatic” before ‘‘literature” 
you sum up the modern tendencies of the stage. All 
this regarding that most worthy man, Henrik Ibsen, 
whose ‘‘ Ghosts ” was given us for the second time in 
English last Thursday afternoon, at the Garden 
Theatre. Pa 
I take it the dramatic critic should rather ask how 
than why, but in Ibsen's case it is so difficult to re- 
frain from asking why that to enter upon a totally 
different train of calculations after witnessing this 
very strong tragedy of heredity is but natural. There 
is much of the old stern Hebrew lawgiver in Ibsen, 
and much that is Greek. The law and the prophets 
he expounds after his own peculiar fashion, and he 
never fails to emphasize that which has became a 
pathological commonplace: the sins of the parents 
will be visited on the heads of the children. In their 
relentless march his dramas recall the fatalism of 
the old Greek masters of sorrowful tragedy. His 
works are juggernauts, whose rapid and revolving 
wheels mow down the ideals of this age. ‘‘ Ideals.” 
He despises the word and we find it frequently put in 
the mouths of his characters. In ‘‘ Rosmersholm,” 
Rebecca is brought face to face with an ideal, and 
as it did not stand the test she dies. Mrs. Alving’s 
whole life has been sacrificed to ideals, the ideal of 
wifely submission, of motherly duty, of duty to her- 


self. Pastor Manders is the incarnation of the old, 


| the crystallization of the social and priestly order. 


In ‘‘ Doll’s House” we encounter another struggle 
with ideals, and of course the usual social catastrophe. 
The same is in ‘‘ The Wild Duck” and in ‘‘ Hedda 


Gabler.” 
* 


* * 
Ibsen then is a powerful preacher on texts taken 
from the social life of our day. But with Ibsen the 


preacher, the moralist, we need not concern ourselves 
as much as with Ibsen the artist, Ibsen the dramatist. 
The erratic fantasy that flickered and flamed through 
‘‘Peer Gynt” has no place in his later serious prose 








plays. Even the symbolism of ‘‘ The Lady from the 
Sea” reveals but little of that deep poetic glow which 
we find in his early work. Allis sober, serious. It is 
taining in Norway. From our windows we look out 
upon a gloomy fjord. The rain falls steadily, relent- 
lessly ; it beats up against the window panes like the 
soft purring sounds of cats. There is mist and moist. 
Within men and women fight out the battle of in- 
herited instincts, and the environments make a fitting 
frame to this gloomy picture. 


* 
* * 


I fancy, however, that the main question at issue 
for the eclectic critic is to ask whether Ibsen’s lovely 
formal sense, his unquestionable skill as a play- 
wright, his marvellous ability for character painting, 
should not be considered worthy of due considera- 
tion. George Saintsbury, the acute English critic, 
once wrote a clever tract about Charles Baudelaire, 
the unhappy poet of ‘‘Les Fleurs du Mal.” Init he 
described the critic who refused to look at an etch- 
ing of Flameng’s after Herrera, because the subject 
was a group of babies. ‘‘ But I hate babies,” said 
this critic when Mr. Saintsbury pointed out the beau- 
ties of style and workmanship in the picture. 


* 
* a 


We might as well cry aloud before an Ibsen play. 
‘‘But we don’t like cancers, social or otherwise, and 
we hate family skeletons of all sorts. Render unto 
the hospital what is of the hospital, but, in Shake- 
speare’s name, keep the theatre free from hereditary 
physical taints!” Then we fall to beating our breasts 
and crying aloud: ‘‘Lo! this man hath blasphemed, 
let him be lapidated forthwith.” 


+ 
* * 


Now I wish to ask, in all fairness, is this critical at- 
titude just? Isitnot severe? I know that you will 
say that the function of criticism is largely subjec- 
tive, that your dislikes and loves are to be first pon- 
dered; but Isay no! Ibsen is an entity ; he cannot 
be so lightly dismissed ; nor can we stone him into 
submission and silence by hurling at him epithets 
like ‘‘ morbid,” ‘‘ nasty,” ‘‘ dull,” ‘‘ brutal” or ‘‘ patho- 
logical.” * 

* . 

I admit frankly that I am not in sympathy with 
either Maeterlinck or Ibsen, but they have their 
ideals, and serious ones. Ibsen, a genius if ever 
there was one, has led a most extraordinary life, and 
his enormous knowledge of stagecraft should at least 
ensure him a respectful hearing. Admit you do not 
like him, admit that you believe he is all wrong about 
the mission of the drama, admit all this, I say; but if 
you are curious, if you are critical, why not study 
this new and rare theatrical flower, or weed if you 
will? és 

a” * 

Tothe curious all things are curious, and Walter 
Pater holds in high estimation the intellectual 
curiosity that seeks ever the new. To me Ibsen 
is a curious blend. Much of Schopenhauer—minus 
that philosopher’s hatred of woman—much of the 
delicate sense of form which is pre-eminently Gallic, 
and to this add a spice of a John Knox (who did so 
thunder at the heart of the poor Mary of Scots that 
the Queen was fain tocry). Do not forget that the 
Norwegian preacher with his Calvinistic scowl has 
lived all his live in a country where hypocrisy is ac- 
knowledgedly rampant, where social conditions pre- 
vail which are almost totally at variance with ours, 
where woman is far from enjoying the same physical 
and mental emancipation she does enjoy in America. 
Now in the face of all this have we any right to say 
that Ibsen’s dramas are false to nature, are products 
of a diseased imagination ? What do we know about 
the social conditions which produced such a man 
And Ibsen’s environment produced him as surely 
as the Elizabethan epoch did Shakespere. 

* 


* * 


But if you fight me on the universality of his dra- 
matic types, on his art theories—ah! then I will not 
answer you. My contention is that we should study this 
man as we study Sardou. Both are products of mod- 
ern civilization. Both represent, to the best of their 
abilities, the life about them, and the only difference 
I can see is that the northern man is blunter of 
speech, calls a spade a spade and is a thousand times 
more earnest and serious than the Gaul. That very 
sobriety, that dun color which he gets into his can- 
vases, repels me, Iadmit. Neitherdoes he give me 
pleasure. But if the stage is to be the vehicle of mere 
eye and ear tickling, why, let us part company at 

















once. Ibsen can be deadly dull and often is, but so 
can also—but a truce to preachments and let us to 


** Ghosts.” - 
* * 


‘‘Ghosts” is a very simple but painful story. The 
dissolute ‘‘ Captain Alving,” the father of ‘‘ Oswald,” 
dies of his debaucheries before the play begins. His 
wife, the mother of ‘‘ Oswald,” has believed it her 
bounden duty to hide from the world the cancer 
which is eating up her family life, She partially suc- 
ceeds, and only when he brings shame to her very 
door does she weaken and fly to ‘‘ Pastor Manders,” 
whom she once loved, and who presumably loves her. 
This worthy clergyman does only what his ideals 
have taught him. He refuses her refuge and sends 
her back to her husband, admonishing her that her 
duty is to accept the cross which God has imposed 
upon her and to reclaim her husband. Frozen up in 
heart and soul, ‘‘Mrs. Alving” begins a long fight 
with the beasts of appetite which rule her husband's 
nature. She sends away her son ‘‘ Oswald,” she even 
adopts a bastard daughter of her husband's and mar- 
ries off the mother—a servant in her employ—toa 
carpenter, Jacob Engstrand by name. The girl grows 
up to womanhood, ‘‘ Oswald,” her son, becomes a 
painter and livesin Paris. ‘‘Captain Alving” dies a 
miserable death, his vices a secret to all but a few, 
while his widow seeks a salve for her conscience by 
erecting with his money an orphanage. Naturally 
‘‘ Pastor Manders” takes much interest in this scheme, 
and when he meets ‘‘ Oswald” fresh from Paris he is 
struck by the resemblance the morbid, sickly looking 
youth bears to his dead father. 


* 
* * 


But all has not been well with the young man. He 
has been told by a famous alienist in Paris that his 
days of sanity are numbered, and he is at a loss to 
conjecture why such a curse should be visited upon 
him. He always heard of his father’s greatness and 
goodness. I know of few more touching scenes than 
the conversation between mother and son, and the 
horrible confession which follows. It is like a blast 
from a charnel house; but then, what power, what 
lucidity! The poor, tortured mother unburthens her 
heart to her pastor, and of course receives scant con- 
solation. How could he, according to his lights, 
treat her otherwise than he did? ‘‘ Manders” is a 
type and he always faces the past. ‘Mrs. Alving” 
looks toward the west for the glimmer of the new 
light. Alas, it comes not! She only hears her son 
crying aloud, ‘‘Give me wine, mother!” It is this 
spiritual battle of the old and new—for even the most 
captious critics of Ibsen cannot deny that we are on 
the threshold of an era—-that the old order is chang- 
ing. It is all this play of human interests which 
makes Ibsen such a fascinating, peradventure repug- 
nant, study. * 

* * 

Worse follows. The boy falls in love with ‘ Re- 
gina,” his half sister, of whose identity he is in 
absolute darkness, for she has been brought up as a 
maid in his mother’s house. But with his mind 
weakening he clutches at this strawto help him. 
‘Isn't she splendid, mother?” he says, admiring the 
girl’s superb animal development, and we can easily 
conjecture the agony of his mother. Weak she must 
appear in the pastor's eyes, fcr she almost hesitates 
about revealing the birth of ‘‘ Regina,” and wavers 
on the question of ‘‘Oswald” marrying her. She has 
been too indulgent to the boy, and ‘‘ Manders" does 
not scruple to tell her so. He is one of your iron- 
minded men who have a rigid sense of what is right 
and wrong, and one who would have no sympathy 
with fluttering souls like Amiel, Arthur Hugh Clough 
or any of the spiritual band to whom dogmas are as 
steel clamps. ‘‘Mr. Manders” is outraged at ‘ Mrs. 
Alving,” and proposes sending ‘‘ Regina” away, but 
where? To her father, ‘‘ Jacob Engstrand,” a cun- 
ning, low, hypocritical rascal? No, he is not her real 
father. At the end of the first act both overhear 
‘‘Oswald” trying to kiss ‘‘Regina” in the dining 
room, and another such scene in which ‘‘ Captain Al- 
ving " and ‘* Regina's” mother were the actors flashes 
before her, and she cries ‘‘Ghosts!" as the curtain 
falls. ‘ 

* * 

Everything then goes wrong. The Alving orphan- 
age burns down and there is no insurance because 
‘*Pastor Mander” believes that insuring a conse- 
crated building against fire would be questioning 
Providence. But his human respect plays him into 


the hands of ‘‘ Jacob Engstrand,” whose cunning is 
The dia- 


more than a match for the worthy priest. 








logue between these two widely varying types is a 
masterpiece. 7 
* * 

‘“‘Mrs. Alving” is at last goaded into telling ‘‘ Os- 
wald” and ‘‘ Regina” of their blood relationship, and 
the girl, who is a bad, selfish lot, goes away—deserts 
the family at the most critical period. She upbraids 
‘‘Mrs. Alving” for not having told her of her true 
station in life and turns her back on the poor mum- 
bling wretch ‘‘ Oswald.” She then walks off defiantly 
and to her putative father’s home, alow sailors’ dance 
house. ‘‘Oswald’s” mind is completely unhinged by 
this dénouement, and he confides to his mother in 
stuttering, stammering accents—the sure forerunner 
of the crumbling brain within—that he has some poi- 
son to kill himself with ; that he had relied on ‘‘ Reg- 
ina” to do it when he would be an absolute idiot ; but, 
as ‘‘Regina” was at hand no longer, his mother must 
play the executioner. One’s blood freezes at this 
awful situation, which has been reached by Ibsen 
with a few broad yet cunning and masterly strokes. 
And what an awful master of life and death he is! 
In his grim hands he surely holds the keys-which ope 
the secret places of the heart. 

* ve! * 

The end is as relentless as a Greek tragedy. The 
boy chases his mother from room to room imploring 
and screaming at her torid him of his’pain, as she 
brought him into life without his consent, so should 
she send him forth from it when he bade her. It is 
all awful, horrible, but enthralling. You sit glued, 
helpless, watching this hideous soul tragedy work 
its spell upon your senses. Let those who make 
mock of Ibsen deny his gruesome power. Then 
Oswald cries aloud for the sun, the end has been 
reached. He is a hapless lunatic and his wretched, 
half crazed mother remembering her promise to him 
searches frantically in his pocket for the morphine 
and then a merciful curtain bars out from further 
view the sickening finale. To what end is all this, 
you ask? I reply sadly, I cannot tell. Ibsen is, he 
exists, he is a power. We cannot pass him by lightly 
without forfeiting our claim to be considered just 
critics. He is the product of his times and if his 
scalpel digs down too deep and jars some hidden and 
diseased nerves, what shall we say? Rather can he 
not turn upon us and cry: ‘‘I but hold the mirror up 
to nature, behold yourselves in all your nakedness, 
in all your festering corruption, with all your social 


ulcers ?”’ 
* 
* * 


The performance was unequal the other afternoon. 
‘‘Mrs. Alving’’ was not strongly impersonated by 
Mrs. Ida Jeffries-Goodfriend, who did not seem to 
feel her lines very deeply. Butthe ‘‘ Manders” was 
admirably portrayed by Mr. Arthur Lawrence, an 
actor whom we expect to enjoy later. Miss Olive 
Oliver, a young woman of handsome presence and 
with strongly marked and interesting features, was 
the ‘‘ Regina.” She, too, was most excellent. Court- 
ney Thorpe was the ‘‘ Oswald ;” a trifle effeminate, 
he nevertheless gave a very strong version of the last 
scene, and his confession to his mother was capitally 
acted. ‘‘Jacob Engstrand” was done to the life by 
Alfred Fisher. He wheedled the pastor in the third 
act to perfection. But I can’t stand ‘‘Ghosts” often. 


* 
* * 


I presume that William Archer's translation of 
‘Ghosts ” was used the other day. Yet to me the 
German version as I saw it at the old Amberg Thea- 
tre some years ago seemed infinitely more powerful. 
Mr. Archer in his preface says that the French word 
‘‘Revenants ” comes nearer in meaning to Ibsen’s 
title ‘‘Gengangere ” (literally ‘‘ Again-goers’”’) than 
does the English equivalent of ‘‘ Ghosts.” 

* , x 

It were bootless to speculate on the manner in 
which Shakespeare would write if he lived in our 
times ; but is it unnatural to suppose that it would be 
less like Sardou than Ibsen ? 


* 
* * 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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lays bare the soul. ‘‘ Hamlet,” like ‘‘ Oswald,” is fore- 
doomed; but what a great figure the former is, and 
how petty and pitiful the latter seems! It is poetry 


versus pathology. * 
% . 


In watching the play I could not help wondering 
why Hamlet's Christianity, his Catholic training, 
were not taken as factors in his conduct after he 
learns of his uncle's guilt. But we have been told so 
often that Hamlet is a type of the melancholy poetic 
dreamer averse from action that we hesitate to accept 
any new readings. It was Hamlet's belief in a future 
life that kept him from suicide. The soliloquy 
proves that. Could not that same Christian faith 
have held his hands from murder? Surely he was not 
pigeon livered and lacking in gall when the time for 
action arrived. Even the slaying of ‘* Polonius” was 
done with the idea that he was beset by a band of 
assassins. This is merely a fancy of my own. ‘‘ The 
rest is silence.” Aye, sweet Prince; the rest has 
been silence since the music of your voice ceased. 

* ws * 

Mr. Willard gave us a very muscular prince. His 
madness was unquestionably feigned, and so robus- 
tious was he that he often tore passion to veritable 
tatters But it was an honest, a sincere withal schol- 
arly reading, lacking in illuminative touches, variety 
of elocution and poetic tenderness. Willard did not 
look the part, neither did he show sympathy with the 
speculative side of ‘‘Hamlet’s” brain. It was all 
prose, lumpy and often drastic. I liked best the play 
scene, and while his admiration for ‘‘ Ophelia” was 
dry he filled that particular scene with excellent ac- 
tion. His glances at the arras were very telling. 
But the interview with his mother was lacking both 
in pathos and power. It was altogether such a 
‘‘Hamlet ” as one would expect from an intelligent, 
welltrained actor, and absolutely devoid of atmos- 
phere and spiritual rift. ‘ 

* * 

Mr. Willard’s support was not happy. 
Burroughs was made a pretty but careless ‘‘ Ophelia.” 
Her madness probably caused her singing to be 
something excruciating. As forthe rest. Silence. 

* s * 

Saint-Gaudens must literally feel ashamed of his 
countrymen. All the hullabaloo that Senator Vilas 
and his two associates have raised about a nude 
figure on a medalis sickening prudery. The fig leaf 
should be put over the prurient imaginations of the 
three senators. To the pure all things are indelicate. 
As the ‘‘Sun” said last week; ‘‘ The Saint-Gauden’s 
medal is charming; long may it stand,” or words to 
that effect. 


Miss Marie 


* 
* oe 
Music? There has been no music for me the past 
week. I stayed away from the opera, and I am so 


sorry that the Calomel Club’s recent proceedings 
must be kept secret. I have promised Flotsam, else 
I would divulge. Really when I think of that last 
wild meeting, what done, what was said, I 
strangle with suppressed information. Perhaps I can 
persuade Flotsam—hallo—he has just come—wait a 
bit—hurrah! he released me from my promise, so 
here goes for next week. 


was 


Fourth Concert of the Symphony 
Society. 

HE fourth concert of the Symphony 

The afternoon 


So- 

ciety occurred last Saturday evening. 
concert was given on Friday. The program was this: 
OT TR Toa. ond hc dnd rn ae NE chee canbencdine 
‘Samson and Delilah” 
Orchestra 


“ Dance of the Priestesses,”’‘ 


“Le Printemps ”’ 
“Mon Coeur” 


te . +. . * 
¢ ‘Samson and Delilah’. .. Saint-Saéns 
Miss Sigrid Wolf. 
First allegro from concerto for violoncello 
(With cadenza by A. Fischer.) 
Mr. Anton Hegner 
Petia COORG «oases is Citiele 000s tcedadeiee<cades 


jiennnaans .. Reinecke 
Leopold Damrosch 

Not a very interesting concert it must be confessed. 
The orchestra played without much enthusiasm, the best 


| . . 4.% . . 
work being done in Dr. Damrosch's effective overture with 


| its very ‘‘ Meistersinger ” coloring. 


Friday evening I went again to see Mr. Willard’s | 


‘‘Hamlet,” and being fresh from Ibsen I could not 
help but make comparisons. 

In ‘‘ Hamlet” with its far reaching spiritual grasp 
we get a soul-tragedy—a mind for the nonce un- 
hinged by ‘‘a siege of troubles” (as Mr. Willard 
reads it). 
in ‘‘ Lear”—for Hamlet’s madness is still 
question to his commentators. But how parochial 
seems the Norwegian’s delineation of character after 
the Englishman’s! With how few strokes the latter 





| ently. 
| compass the effects she strives for. 


Genuine cerebral affection the Bard treats | 
a vexed | 


The symphony lacked 
finish and fire, the second movement being the best read. 
Of Miss Wolf little can be 
warm in color, and she is musical, but she sings indiffer- 


said. She has a large voice, 
Her voice is badly posed, and she does not quite 
Mr. Hegner played 
Reinecke’s uninspired music in good musicianly style. For 
the next concert we are promised Tschaikowsky’s Sixth 
symphony. This will be a rare treat. 


Last Schott Recital.—The last song recital by Mr. 


Anton Schott was given at Chickering Hall on Thursday 
afternoon of last week. 
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As to Music in Our Churches. 


The fact that the Pope 
vaper on church music makes the subject one 


HE following is part of a lecture recently de- | 
livered by James M. Tracy. T 


ena 


oO al interest 

the creation of the world vocal music has occupied 
most devout attention of all thinking men, and while 
any of the great musicians have produced vocal composi- 
ns of decided merit, yet the art of commanding the at- 
ntion of the public by making the music meritorious in all 

respects has not always been strictly carried out. 
seems not to be the fault of the composer altogether, 


m the natural desire of the publicto constantly 
something of a striking character in execution 
ety. The thirst of the public for novel, stunning 


the 


} 
en 


composers away from their natural 


res and channels to satisfy the cravings of 


something astonishing rather than what 
mig onsidered meritorious and substantially good. 


this demand expression and simplicity 


to execution and show, and where 
has been employed—which is not always the 
ked and cut to pieces that the beauty and 
n spoiled, if not put to ignominious death 
orture it undergoes in its treatment at the 


ands of the « The chief aim of the composer 


» astonish the world by writing and executing 


ompt Ser 


i passages as were never before thought of or at- 


pted; but in these moments of surprising execution 


the words as well as their better judgment 


and musical abilities in order to please the corrupt taste of 


It is greatly to be lamented that composers of the great- 
est eminence should feel called upon to degrade themselves 
by g their principal singers turn tight rope dancers, 
, and to make pyrotechnic displays with their voices 


purpose oft 





pleasing and astonishing those whose 


ly be obtained and kept alive by having 





their common sense delivered over to the executioner to be 
tormented in a thousand ways by the innumerable crooks, 
irns and gymnastics displayed in their musical writings. 


Mason, the 
have been one of the first poets of the age, and was beside 


glish poet, is generally acknowledged to 


a fine musical composer; he has delivered himself of the 


following opinion regarding modern song writers 
music is now carried to such a pitch of perfection, or what 


**Vocal 


it better, corruption, that it is rendered utterly 
incapable of The different 
cadences, divisions, variations, repetitions, without which 


expr sses 


being an adjunct to poetry.” 


modern music cannot subsist, are entirely improper for the 
true expression of good poetry. Owing then to the insatiable 
appetite of the public composers of the highest standing 
and respectability are frequently obliged to rain down tor- 
rents of trashy compositions which have nothing but in- 
sipid novelty to recommend them. The rage for this kind 
of musical composition which at present prevails, the mania 
of this country in particular,is attended with such strong 
infection, that all classes seem to have caught on to it from 
the Symphony concerts down to the 
comic opera and dance houses of country towns. While 
in the higher walks of life are accompanying their 
with claret and champagne, the lower orders are 


the noble directors of 
those 
making merry with whiskey and lager beer, and thus good 
music is being degraded and brought into disrepute. 

It has been asserted by many that the exquisite pleasure 
which the generality of persons appear to feel at the per- 
ormance of an opera, symphony or sonata at a concert, is 
but affectation, and that their love and attach- 
music proceeds entirely from its being a fashiona- 


nothing 
ment to 


ble entertainment. 
founded in fact may be true, but is not the case in so large 


No doubt there are persons 


That this opinion is in some degree 


a number as many suppose. 


who like to be considered lovers and appreciators of music, 
who know nothing of it, but who affect feelings they never 
experienced, because they wish to have it known that they 
are fully up in the art, and wish to have their friends so 
consider them ; yet these same people may be entirely in- 
sensible to the true beauties of any good composition, and 
cannot describe a phrase of what they hear. These people 
ure generally fashionable people, and it is a rule in fashion- 


cles to canvass the merits and demerits of every 
that appears in public; if the artist passes a favora- 
udgment at fashion's shri 1e, e iovers ana t yO a 

lgment at fashion’s shrine, the 1 nd the would 


of music, applaud and praise alike, no matter 


be lovers 
tist is worthy or not! A favorite singer is 


effect 


whether the ar 


sure to produce a most wonderful on the nerves of 


these people, and sometimes, when particular stars appear, 
signal is given, some one of them faints or 


and the proper 


goes into hysterics, and thus they perform their allotted 


parts so scientifically and to the letter that it becomes a 
very difficult matter for anyone to discover the impo- 
sition 

There are many no doubt who really feel the delight 
which they publicly testify to, but the most extravagant 


musical raptures are often assumed by those who pretend 
to know more than they do. It isa well-known fact that 
that the true musical artist seldom applauds to any consid- 


erable extent, no matter how much he may feel and in- 
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| wardly appreciate the artists and their efforts. Friends or 
| Dame Fashion do most of the applauding. Throughout 
the world there are people to be met with who feel and act 
by rule. They only see through other people’s eyes, whom 
they place implicit confidence in, and they borrow all their 
opinions upon every subject from some wonderful genius 
who, by a certain degree of confidence and probably a va- 
riety of fortuitous circumstances, has advanced himself to 
the pre-eminent rank of dictator. The opinions of this dic- 
tator are as infallible with his disciples as were the opinions 
of His Holiness the Pope in the darkest ages. He knows 
everything, and they swallow all he sets before them with 
voracious appetites; by a single word he decides contro- 
versies which have employed writers of the most distin- 
guished abilities for years to decide, and by his intuitive 
knowledge points out the clear meaning of authors, who for 
ages have been enveloped in obscurity. 

There are many characters of this kind to be found in 
every large city and town. These men and women often 
have no special education in any direction, nothing to sup- 
port their declared opinions except their own bigoted ideas 
of their wisdom and greatness. They often oppose the 
wisdom of ages, and treat all approved systems with con- 
tempt—such are these manufactured dictators. As coarse 
or fatty meat is often rejected by delicate stomachs, so will 
arrogant dogmas of assumed knowledge be always treated 
by every rational, educated man who will take the trouble 
of reading, thinking and judging for himself. A real phil- 
osopher has no local situation or standing, his character 
rises like the glorious sun and his rays warm and invigorate 
the mind of man in every part of the intellectual world ; he 
depends not on his satellites for the diffusion of his splendid 
light, but feeling his real dignity and independence, is in- 
different whether his attending planets revolve around him 


or not. 
When Milton, Newton, Bacon, Byron and Shakespeare light the 
way, 
These glorious, splendid suns make one eternal day ; 
But when poor transient meteors catch our wandering sight, 
We see them swiftly pass to one eternal night. 
Use 

The general use of music in almost all places of public 
worship from the earliest times to this day, shows that al- 
though mankind in the several ages of the world have dif- 
fered widely on their religious opinions, yet they have all 
agreed that music is indispensable, that it is capable of ani- 
mating the affections, of creating sublime ideas, of reach- 
ing the soul and is the most holy of all aspirations. 

The prophets, from Moses to Malachi, adopted their in- 
spired compositions to music, and the service of the Temple 
required the unison of voices and instruments to make it 
perfect and complete. We have the example of Christ un- 
der the dispensation of the Gospel to authorize and sanc- 
tion its use in the Christian Church, and from the constant 
practice of it among the primitive Christians we may fairly 
conclude that they considered it as essentially necessary in 
their devotional exercises and conformable to the practice 
of those blessed and exalted beings who form the ministry 
of the triumphant Church in Heaven. We have indisputa- 
ble testimony of the early use of hymns among the Chris- 
tians, even before churches were built or the Christian re- 
ligion was established by law. St. Ambrose and St. 
Gregory are recorded not only as fathers of the Church, but 
of church music. The Ambrosian and the Gregorian 
chants are still in use in Episcopal and the Romanchurches. 

Music in the early ages of Christianity is said to have 
drawn the Gentiles into the Church through novelty, and 
we are told that they were so captivated and liked its cere- 
monies so well that many of them were baptized before 
they left the congregation. At the present time music 
does not seem to have that exalted influence in our 
churches that it once had, for now it is much more likely to 
drive Christians out of it than to draw pagans into it. It 
is a lamentable fact that the general style and manner of 
performing church music has become almost an object of 
disgust instead of pleasure and delight, founded upon 
rational religious worship. Psalmody in its present state 
serves more to excite contempt and invite ridicule than to 
create dignified praise toGod. The jargon of words and 
music hashed up and so often heard in our churches serves 
to drown all sense of devotion and to drive the religiously 
inclined into fits of disgust and madness. One Sunday's 
exhibition will often be sufficient to give a congregation a 
good idea of a country fair or Saturday night’s market, in 
that it will point to their minds the confusion of voices at 
the building of the Tower of Babel, or the tremendous 
sounds of the rams’ horns and the shouting of the people 
before the walls of Jerico. But how can we expect 
christian devotional results while a wild herd of boys and 
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antics in a perfunctorial manner, or a quartet from the re- 
cent opera bouffe are engaged to sing their sentimental and 
comic airs, to tickle the ears of the worldly or religious? 
We often witness such a spectacle ; this is not an over- 
drawn picture, but is often even worse than pictured here. 
Is it not time that the ministerial profession and the devout 
Christian worshipers should make some radical changes? 
It is well to suggest that music does not consist in the 
quantity of tone produced, but in the quality; in other 





girls are hired to perform in the chancel their tricks and | 


words, noise is not music, as too many imagine, though 
there are some congregations, we are sorry to say, who 
seem to think a singer that has a stentorian voice is the 
most useful, or a boy choir that cannot sing anything in 
tone, but produces a constant babel of discords, is the 
music that helps to praise God the most. 

It has been said, and probably with some truth, that 
most of the converts among the Methodists have declared 
that the singing of their beautiful hymns was their primary 
and greatest attraction tothem. If other Churches can be 
made sensible of the great efficacy of the Methodist sys- 
tem in gainining many proselytes, there can be no good 
reason why all denominational Christians should not adopt 
it. Certainly every warrantable method should be pursued 
to reach the convert and bring him into the Christian 
Church, and whatever will warm the affections, has a 
tendency to convince the understanding ; therefore, it mat- 
ters but little what means we take to reach the convert ; 
provided it be rational, it should be adopted. Music is the 
most rational and convincing of any means which has 
been used, therefore it is certainly entitled to first place. 
It is a well-known truth, that the generality of people are 
more satisfied with having their ears tickled, than they 
are to have their minds informed or their hearts made bet- 
ter. Composers therefore consider, that if they do not 
comply with the corrupt taste of the age in which they live, 
they stand little chance either of fame or profit. We take 
the liberty of recommending to all composers who write 
for the Church, to place over their organ, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
do, do it unto the Lord, and He will prosper the work of 
your hand.” 

Religion is the most delightful field for the meditation of 
the musical composer. Indifferent parts of the Holy Writ, 
particularly the Psalms, he will find all the variety of subjects, 
which music can express, and if he has a taste for sublime 
poetry his heart will be warmed with a spirit of devout en- 
thusiasm. Sacred music, as we have seen, can boast the 
highest antiquity ; it has claimed a place in the religious 
institutions of every age, country and nation. 

The Egyptians, Romans, Grecians, Jews and Christians 
of the ancient world, although they disagreed in all other 
parts of their economy, did ceremoniously agree in this. It 
is therefore devoutly to be wished, that Christians of every 
denomination would seriously attend to this exalted service, 
and consider it as a religious duty. If music is not per- 
formed with reverential awe in our churches, it cannot 
prove acceptable service to the Almighty, in Whose presence 
we are told is the ‘fulness of joy and pleasure for ever- 
more ;” the ecclesiastical hierarchies and the innumerable 
hosts of angels are represented, as perpetually surround- 
ing the throne of God, singing hymns of praise, and if we 
believe the description of Heaven in Holy Scripture, we must 
conclude that this will make part of the happiness of the 
blessed hereafter, in the glorious mansions of eternal bliss. 
Let us then by joining in the songs of Zion in the Church 
militant here on earth, prepare ourselves for joining with 
angels in the Church triumphant in Heaven, where after 
this world shall be no more, and Christ shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father, all nations, kin- 
dred and people shall as with one voice proclaim, * Bless- 
ing and glory, and wisdom and thanksgiving, and honor 
and might, be unto God forever and ever. Amen.” 


Mrs. Mapleson Buried.—Boston, Mass., Jan. 26, 1894. 
—Mrs. Laura Schirmer-Mapleson was borne to her last 
resting place beside her father, in Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
from the home of her mother, No. 219 Warren street, Rox- 
bury, at 2 o'clock this afternoon. The funeral was strictly 
private, only immediate friends and relatives attending. 
Col. Henry Mapleson arrived in Boston with the body last 
evening and had it at once removed to Mrs. Schirmer’s resi- 
dence, where it was immediately prepared for burial and 
incased in a modest casket. During last evening and this 
afternoon many friends called and some handsome floral 
tributes were received. A large wreath was the offering 
of ‘‘The Fencing Master” Company, with which Mrs. 
Mapleson last appeared. 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale read the burial service. 
He had been a close friend of Mrs. Mapleson, and his voice 
trembled with emotion as he spoke of the worth of the dead 
singer, whom he had known asa little girl and as a mem- 
ber of his church choir. 

“Die Walkure” in German.—Under the direction of 
Mr. Leon Margulies two performances of ‘‘ Die Walkiire” 
will be given in Music Hall Tuesday evening, February 13, 
and Saturday afternoon, February 17, for the benefit of the 
Workingman’s School and Free Kintergarden. 

The cast is an excellent one and includes Materna as 
| ** Briinhilde;” Mrs. Koert-Kronald, ‘‘ Sieglinde;” ‘* Fricka,” 
Miss Sigrid Wolf. Anton Schott, ‘‘Siegmund;” Emil 
Fischer, ‘‘ Wotan,” and Conrad Behrens, **‘ Hunding.”’ 

Mr. Margulies contemplates a short season of German 
opera in Boston and Philadelphia with the same company. 





Florence Drake Married.—Miss Florence Drake, a well- 
known soprano, of Cleveland, and at present with the 
| ** Wang” company, was recently married to Mr. G. F. Le 
Roy, of the Remington Typewriter, on Christmas Day. 
The marriage has just been made public, 
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THE NEW “TANNHAEUSER” AT THE 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, BERLIN. 
By 


F. BENEFELD. 


HE now brilliant period which has transformed 


the old Prussian city of Berlin into the capital | 


of the mighty German Empire has but slowly received 
fitting recognition in our temples of dramatic art, the 
royal theatres. The old-time Prussian economy and 
simplicity—qualities so admirable and in themselves 
so rich in blessings—had taken too deep root, and 
the loyal Berliners piously, evening after evening, 
watched the shifting of the venerable and hoary sets 
and scenes which their fathers and grandfathers had 
gazed on with delight across the lamps of the Royal 
Prussian Theatre. 

All this, however, is past to-day, and a new life has 
been breathed into the Opera House, especially since 
Count Hochberg summoned Tetzloff 
from Vienna as Regisseur. The public 
of the capital have had presented to 
them in a series of performances stage 
pictures which cannot be surpassed in 
richness and effectiveness. That atthe 
same time artistic results have been 
steadily kept in view must also be ac- 
knowledged. Action and music have 
never been overwhelmed by the glitter 
or splendor of scenery, but have stood 
out in plastic truth from the colored 
frame which at once protected and en- 
hanced them. The chief machinist, 
Brandt, threw his rich technical knowl- 
edge, his fine taste and his thorough 
understanding into the scale, and in all 
the newly mounted performances of the 


last years—we may mention Gluck’s 
‘‘Orpheus,” ‘‘Gioconda,” ‘* Oberon,” 
‘*Otello,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Bajazzi,” 


‘‘Djamileh,” &c.—the rock of excessive 
magnificence in staging has been skill- 
fully avoided. Scarcely any of the new 
productions have so attracted the thea- 
tre-going public as that of ‘‘Tann- 
hduser” in the Paris edition. 

In 1861 Richard Wagner was induced 
to permit a partial revision of his 
‘Tannhiduser,” to satisfy the conditions 
which the management of the Paris 
Grand Opéra laid down. A large bal- 
let was regarded as indispensable, and 
yielding to necessity rather 
than his own inclinations, undertook 
the work. The scene of the first act in 
the Venusberg was submitted in the 
first place to revision and expansion. 
‘‘He found as he says, ‘‘the 
most fitting for a choreo- 
graphic scene of the highest impor- 
tance.” It is in this broad develop- 
ment of the first scene that we find 
the innovation which meets us at the 
very beginning of the opera. At the 
same time the overture is embraced 
in the circle of changes. The whole 
concluding movement is struck out, and the Venus 
motive is repeated, and accompanies, with the cur- 
tain raised, the action on the stage, so that the over- 
ture is directly in relation with the scene. I, for my 
part, always found the change very much to the ad- 
vantage of the work, and was glad to get rid of the 
old conclusion, the ‘‘Pilgrims’ Chorus” and its fiddling ; 
although are there not to be found in the large 
circle of the public faithful votaries of this instru- 
mental effect which seems to be always crass and 
crude? Certainly there are. All these can enjoy the 
concert performance of the ‘‘ Tannhduser” overture 
in the old form ; all the more because our experience 
of the concerts of the Philharmonie under Mottl’s 
direction convinces us that the concert production of 
the Paris edition of the overture is not to be com- 
mended. 

The curtain rises to the Venusberg music with 
strains that breathe ardent, glowing sensuousness. 
To the crash of all the instruments, among which the 
castanets are not wanting, our eyes rest on the group 
of the love intoxicated pair. Fawns with goat’s feet, 
three maidens in long robes, representing, according 
to Wagner, the Three Graces, whirl around the couch 
of ‘‘ Venus” and ‘‘ Tannhduser ” in a sense confusing, 
motley hued maze. ‘‘Europa” with her bull and 
‘‘Leda” with her swan appear. No ballet music 


Wagner, 


here,” 
occasion 








in dance rhythms occurs here. Wagner's orchestra- 
tion, with its combinations and reflections, here cre- 


| ates, with the motive presented, a kind of fantasy in a 
| form developed to the highest possible degree. 


3ut 
this produces an unusual difficulty in the arrange- 
ment of the scene. There is no use here for entre- 
chats and ballet steps. The performance must 
approximate to pantomime without losing its quick- 
silver mobility. Balletmaster Grab has succeeded toa 
surprising extent. Tetzlaff has in him a most excel- 
lent coadjutor, who carries out marvelously the 
arrangements which the stage manager has dictated 
with the finest artistic feeling and most careful re- 
spect for Wagner's directions. Wagner here ap- 
proaches in most amicable style the modern natural- 
istic school. 

The manner in which the very venturesome situa- 
tions are overcome merits due acknowledgment ; for, 
compared to this scene in the new ‘‘ Tannhduser,” 


“VENUS.” 


ROSA SUCHER AS 


the doings on the Venusberg in the old form were 
mere old-time, home baked dishes, venturesome as 
even some of them were. 
presented to our view we are enthralledin the magic 
circle of the action. The expansion of the following 








Now as the Venusberg is | 


scenes of ‘‘ Venus” and ‘‘ Tannhduser ” requires more | 


consideration. Wagner's simpler mode of expression, 
when he created ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” had grown by the 
time of the revision into the style of ‘‘ Tristan” and 
the ‘‘ Nibelungen.” The ‘‘ unendliche melodie” en- 
twines itself with the whole tone picture, and we hear 
close together two styles which will not blend. Any- 
one who is not a Bayreuther sans phrase must confess 
this. Not only musically, but dramatically also, the 
expansion of the réle of ‘‘ Venus ” exhibits character- 
istic alteration. The ‘‘ Teufelinne ” of the saga who 
seeks with hellish glee to draw the net close around 
the victim, is here humanly very near to us; she al- 
most appears as a heroine of one of the new French 
alcove dramas, who, lamenting, repenting, raging, 
and if needs be praying, clings to her tired out lover. 
To my mind the old ‘‘ Venus” suits better the frame 
of the old drama. The slighter musical alterations. 
the change of the song ‘‘ Geliebter Komm” from 
3-4 time to 3-3 time, and the charming flute arpeggios 
in the accompaniment, are well worthy of notice. 

The second act is now presented on the stage of 
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the Royal Opera House in a thoroughly altered scenic 
arrangement, and by it attains an effect hitherto un- 
attempted. The scene represents the Sdngerhall, 
with doors opening toward the Burghof. The first 
fanfares, announcing the coming guests (Wagner pre- 
scribes three trumpeters), come to us from the Burg- 
hof afar. When all are assembled the fanfare blow- 
ers, reinforced to twelve, mount the balcony at the 
entrance of the hall. The effect is extraordinary. 
The réles of the Lesser Nobility are assigned exclus- 
ively to the singing chorus, and they are the first to 
assemble, as historical truth requires, in the hall. In 
this manner at the entrance of the ‘‘ Freudig begriis- 
sen wir” the chorus is in position to take up and 
complete the song. In the early mixture of supers 
and singers this was not possible, and consequently 
there was always uncertainty and unsteadiness. 
Thus, too, the march assumes an importance it had 
not in any previous arrangement. The fact that 
Wagner himself, perhaps with respect 
to the great enlargement of the second 
act, cut out ‘‘ Walther’s” song, and 
made ‘‘Tannhduser” say, ‘“‘O Wol- 
fram, der Du also sangest,” instead of 
‘‘O Walther,” I set down as a rare ex- 
ception, the more so as I hold the 
omission thoroughly appropriate. 

The old performances of the Royal 
Opera House left without notice the 
fact that ‘‘ Tannhaduser” between the 
second and third acts had made a pil- 
grimage on foot to Rome and back to 
the Wartburg. Now, when the curtain 
goes up on the third act the charming 
landscape of the Wartburg, which ap- 
pears in the first act in the verdure of 
spring, is presented in its autumnal 
garb. The road winds over pictu- 
resquely grouped rocks to the right. 
In the first act the coming and going 
of the pilgrims give a charm to the 
scene, and now the autumnal tints, 
blending naturally with the solemn 
procession which bears the corpse of 
‘*Elizabeth” from the height, amid the 
dull gleam of torches, form a conclud- 
ing picture of overpowering effect. 

The management of the Royal Opera 
has by its mounting of ‘‘ Tannhduser” 
given us a work of art for which it 
deserves thanks and recognition. We 
stand before the figures of a mighty 
genius, and unreservedly applaud what- 
ever our artistic judgment commends. 
The representative artists on the stage 
know how to realize with skill and suc- 
cess, under the baton of Director Josef 
Sucher, the personages around whose 


weal and woe the interest turns. 
Sylva (‘‘ Tannhauser”), Mrs. Sucher 


(‘‘ Venus”), Miss Hiedler (‘‘ Elizabeth”), 
Betz (‘‘ Wolfram’) and the holders of 
the other parts can claim a good share 
of the permanent success of the work. 
The sacrifices, toil and labor to produce 
all this were great, but the reward has 
come, and ‘‘ Tannhiauser” is one of the most popular 
representations in the repertory of the Royal Berlin 
Opera. That implies an artistic success which is 
unique in its way. 

In Vienna and in Dresden ‘‘ Tannhiauser” cannot 
boast of the same success in its Paris edition. Even 
in Bayreuth I could not assign any special recognition 
tothe ‘‘ Tannhiuser” performance. I believe that the 
Berlin success, apart from the incomparable mount- 
ing and execution, arises essentially from the fact 
that it is free from that pantomimic posing style of 
presentation which is enforced at Bayreuth. The 
Bayreuth style may suit the later music-drama, the 
“Nibelungen,” ‘‘ Tristan,” and ‘‘Parsival,” but ia 
‘‘Tannhauser” it looks as badly as an ill-fitting coat, 
cut for some expected growth. Time rolls on with- 
out rest or pause, and in time heart and mind change 
—young ‘‘ Tannhauser,” old ‘‘ Parsival”—so runs the 
world away. 

A New Opera.—Mr. Willard Spencer, composer of the 
‘« Little Tycoon,” has written a new comic opera, ‘‘ Princess 
Bonnie,” which will have its first production at the Chest- 
nut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, March 26. Ion Arnold, 
of Chicago, has been offered the position of director. 

Helen von Doenhoff.—Miss Helen von Doenhoff will 
sing with the Detroit Symphony Society February 5. 

















The Voice of the Future. 


HE writer who treats this topic 
ember issue of ‘‘ Music” has chosen 


in the De- 


an excellent 
















tle and said many good things. I believe, as she does, 

i ere are as many good voices now, or more than as 

‘ as ever there were before. Burney writes that the 

i s of Farinelli would be child’s play for the artists 

en his day. Scudo writes of Catalani, whose praises 

i nal olors of the rainbow, that she had very 
f 1iddle tones and could sing but few arias in cot 

r hat and of her utter inability to read. There is 

tatement made by Mersenne, a wonderful and most 

ginal Frenchman, that staggers me! He blossomed and 

iS, ala m we all—at ist the period of the 

Old Italian Schoo He wrote that he had visited Italy 

é ind had listened to all the most renowned ar- 

but found they could not be compared with the French 

whose arbling ‘‘ rivaled the singing of the birds 

‘ p of brow Now, Mersenne was a 

eat mat i oto da invest ] ot 

co le ce wro 1 to 
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and exclaime Oh, I »t past all that Now that is 
a rathe at ation, b it is quite possible 
cal utterances of o long time ancestors may 
Oo itivel mnosyllab Patti in 1867 is st ex- 
travagal praised, not only by those critics who had heard 
Pasta, Malibr an po l ut even by such Pp found 
P ) is Fo ( I'wo of my most operatically 
experienced pup who heard Patti's last matinée tell me 
ie never sang better, that Emma Eames was comparabk 
the i ol Ma eta,” but w a difference 
s'O4 
B still ot he de what two gers nowadays 
an ¢ lal th ed Sandow feat o two brothers 
Fisher—who have a worthy representative the present 
€ rat 1 1e low basso 
y Strong and 























altos, sixteen chapel boys, five or six castrati and thirty in- 
truments, in the year 1569 Aprop ss, Professor Mayer, of 
the Steve ist of Technology,in Hoboken, proclaims 
as an original discove ry that a low tone, however faint, 
cannot be b ym hear by any number or volume of 
h tone After all I do not know that these feats of 
rr or power have not been equaled in our own times. 
Cicely Cabaniss, soprano of St. George’s Church about ten 
years ago, could y a solid low C and a G sharp three oc- 
ives and exact two-thirds above it. Mrs. Mara could 
the C still a major third above that, but the difference 

is not practically valuabl Hattie Reagan, of San Diego, 
also sang a solid low C and the high F nearly three octaves 
ind a half above In the final cadenza of the waltz song in 
Romeo and Juliette” I extended the figure once more, 
carrying the voice in the original key to E flat, and then 
as an experiment transposed the accompaniment a full tone 


i 
higher. Tl 
Holm, the 


Gustave 


imported basso of the cathedral, has been heard 


1ere Was no suspicion of head tones. 


i 





by the writer to sing a solid low C and the A flat two and 
two-third octaves above it, all the tones being full, resonant 
and most attractive 

These instances are for the present generation excep 
tional; but in the ancient history of song how do we know 
that they hav en surpassed? The writer has not heard 
the extremes of the celebrities, but do not these almost 





those recorded 





private tances equal 


by Fi 


1815) 


is, Burney, 


Scudo and 





Gaforini (1796 to had a range 


w tothe fa two octaves and a sixth higher, 
sonore.” It is curious to note that Malibran, daugh- 
ter of the tenor Garcia, had exactly the same compass as 
from fa (F) to ut (C), two octaves and 


the contralto Alboni 


a fifth. In Malibran’s day good critics sometimes rated her 


voice as a contralto. 
Again, hardly any of these famous singers were beyond 
criticism. ‘‘ The basis of Alboni's voice was undoubtedly 


the chest register ; from sol to 


doubtedly it had 


ta it was incomparable ; un- 


its impet the sol, la, mi, do.” 


fections, 
These must be the medium tones. 
The voice of Pasta (whose real name was Judith Negri) 





| quered. 


| excited the admiration even of the great Zalma. 
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But her histrionic ability was so great that she 
Piseroni 
was a soprano sfogata (acute, high) till twenty ; then she 


” 


lost several of her high notes, while the ‘‘ chordes basses ” 
She 
deemed the inequalities of voice by a grand style and— 
listen, 
grand style of Pacchierotti and Guardigni, both castrati, 
to this unnatural variety there was 

Lamminer that 


acquired ‘‘ powerful and unexpected sonority.” re- 


ye Bostonians !—a portamento which recalled the 


and even with regard 


difference writes castrati 


x Opinion. 


abounded in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
‘No other means,” he adds, ‘*‘ could have given such high 
pitch h power, metal, elasticity and fullness, which re- 





1 acolossal body as compared with the size of the 





glottis (space between the vocal chords).” Yet Liskovius, 
in 1797, writes of the ‘‘ hasslich”’ (hateful) sounds of a cas- 
trate’s voice. Goughenheim and Lermoyez say they were 


negro captives, and it does seem almost impossi- 





rom such ancestry there could se artists who 


would be acceptable to modern ears. 
Now, as fe 


1 power. Periodically we find in the musical 


the account of Farinelli’s contest with the bugler. 





SYLVA AS “‘TANNHAUSER.”’ 


Does anyone suppose his voice exceede the power of Su- 


sini? or of Lablache, with his historic C? or of Scaria, in 
am, when he sustained the penultimate 


and bari- 


the Chicago Wigw 


C of Pogner's addr with such tenoric beauty 


ess 


tonic resonance and prodigious basic volume that every 





one of the asembled thousands was electrified? I once 
trolled into Atlantic Garden, on Vine street, Cincin- 
n and found a man singing, not against one trumpet, 





ut against seventeen brass instruments, all playing for- 





tissimo; but that one baritone voice rose grandly above 


them all. A little forty-five years of age. Of 
course I corralled him (pronounced corrél), secured him an 


man he was, 





engagement in a museum, sold a waltz song of his own 


making for $10, and finally induced him to call at my stu- 





Strange to say, his throat was in no way exceptional, 


dio. 
though his vocal chords must have been of unusual size. I 
did gain one point in regard to his throat action which 
has been of great value. 

And there is one fact too often overlooked: the real, 
Simon-pure ‘‘ old Italian method” did not deal with wo- 
men's voices at all. For my part I can find only two works, 
Tosi and Mancini, that may fairly be called ‘‘ old Italian.” 
Vallera wrote a few works, and ridiculuos ones, about the 
I received from the antiquarian libraries of Germany 
and Italy Italian books 260 years old, so worthless that I 
did not preserve them. But in them all, Tosi and Mancini 
included, there is not the name of one female singer. 

So it seems that it would be a fair judgment to decide 


voice, 


was at first ‘dull and unequal, and was never fully con- | that we now sing at least as well as in those much lauded 














times. If the voice of the future can surpass the present 
it will surely outrival the past. Joun Howarp, 
113 East Fifty-ninth street, New York city. 


It Seems Strange. 
HE notice has recently appeared of the death 
of Mrs. de Stellina in Milwaukee on Christmas Day. 
She was once a well-known opera singer, but about ten 
years ago she took up her residence in the city in which she 
During this period she barely eked out a living by 
She died in abject poverty. 


died. 
giving lessons in vocalization. 
Her sad fate reminds us that many of the world’s most 
celebrated singers have suffered for want of the necessaries 
of life. Notwithstanding the enormous sums that many of 
them receive for their performances, it is singular, but 
nevertheless true, that but few of their number ever amass 
fortunes, or, if they do, their riches generally ‘‘ take unto 
themselves wings and fly away.” The 
prima donna, Mrs. Marietta Gazzaniga, we believe, ac- 
cumulated great wealth and retained it to the day of her 
death Adelina Patti is immensely rich. Emma Abbott 
left alarge fortune. These instances, however, are excep- 
tions to the rule. As 


once celebrated 


The majority of singers die poor. 
the late Karl Formes once wrote 

Art strives 

In want 

For bread 

Till dead 

The truth of this has been exemplified in the lives of 

such artists as Mario, Ronconi, Brignoli, and the brilliant 
vocalist Ilma di Murska. Di Murska 
escaped starvation only through the kindness of friends. 
Mario's coffin remained at the entrance of the cemetery all 
day in the hot sun, because there was no money with 


These ail died poor. 


within the in- 
Karl 
once saw him snatch a crust of bread from a table in a res- 


which to pay the fee required for taking it 
closure. Ronconi was in such straits that Formes 
taurant and gnaw it like a wild beast, whereupon the kind- 
hearted basso ordered a sumptuous breakfast for his friend. 
Even Jenny Lind, who retired from public life with ample 
wealth after having given away several fortunes, died in 
comfortable but by no means affluent circumstances. Clara 
Louise Kellogg, it is reported, was at one time worth about 
$500,000, but later accounts state that this sum has dwin- 
dled down to $35,000. 

Upon first thought these facts seem strange. 
many causes, however, combining to bring about this state 
of affairs. 
ures for their services, it must be remembered that for 


There are 
Although celebrated artists receive large fig- 


several months in the year they are necessarily idle, that 
even during the season the preservation of the voice re- 
quires that they should rest two or three nights every 
week, that their wardrobes call for a heavy outlay, and 
that the flattery bestowed upon them and their mode of 
life naturally create a spirit of extravagance. Then, too, 
but few of them take any thought for the future. 
in a state of prosperity, they vainly imagine that it will last 
forever. They ignore the facts that the voice may be 
easily lost, that even if it should be retained to old age, 
a singer is not in much demand after a certain period has 
been reached, and that other misfortunes may befall them 
and suddenly terminate their artistic careers. Another 
lamentable fact is that many of them are not sufficiently 
grounded in the underlying principles of voice production 
They thus have no re- 
Their own voices have 


Living 


to be competent to teach singing. 
source upon which to fall back. 
been trained, it 1s true, but more by imitation than in any 
other way. Of the science of voice building they are igno- 
rant; how to correct the defects in the voices of others is a 
mystery which they cannot solve. Therefore when illness, 
age, misfortune or loss of voice comes upon them, they are 
helpless. 

When these truths are borne in mind, we need not be so 
surprised at the sad fate of so many singers. But it does 
seem strange that they will not profit by the experience of 
their predecessors. Were they to do so, they would take 
better care of the voice, practice economy, avoid everything 
that has a tendency to injure the health, and study more 
carefully the essentials of their art. Upon this last point a 
word is especially appropriate at the present day. The vo- 
calists of to-day are in too much of a hurry to enter upon 
their life work. With insufficient training they rush upon 
the stage. They have possibly learned to execute bril- 
liantly a few arias, but of the placing of the voice, the easy 
transition from one register to another, and of the value of 
abdominal breathing, they know but little. Were they 
more thoroughly grounded upon these points, it would be 
decidedly to their advantage for two reasons ; their voices 
would last longer and they would be more competent to 
teach if that should ever become necessary. We would 
then hear less about singers dying in extreme poverty.— 
‘* The Baltimorean.” 


The Pevnys.—Miss Irene Pevny made a great hit at 
one of the recent Cincinnati Pops., and she and Miss Olga 
Pevny have been engaged for the concerts to be given Feb- 
ruary 11 and18. They have also been engaged for Chicago 
on the 15th and 17th. 






Wagner's Overture, “ Columbus.” 
To the Editor of the‘ Musical Times,” London: 
IR—The early works of Richard Wagner 
have had some extraordinary adventures, but none 
have been so unfortunate as the overture to Apel’s drama, 
‘*Columbus.” The long lost overture was composed at 
Magdeburg, and performed there twice in 1835 ; reproduced 
at Riga in 1838, and on February 4, 1841, at a concert given 
inthe Salle St. Honoré in Paris, to the subscribers of the 
‘‘Revue et Gazette Musicale,” by Schlesinger, the great 
publisher of the period. Among those who appeared at 
that now historical concert were Sir Charles Hallé and the 
once famous singer Miss Loewe. Berlioz, in the ‘‘ Journal 
des Débats,” records that the magnificent playing of Mr. 
Hallé was hardly listened to, the attraction of the afternoon 
being the charming vocalist, who had just arrived in Paris 
after a series of triumphs in Germany. The overture, 
‘‘Columbus,” seems to have created little impression on 


Berlioz, as he did not even mention it in his account of | 
Wagner, asa contributor to the ‘‘ Gazette | charge of the boxes only asked 40 centimes for the score 


the concert. 
Musicale,” however, had no reason to com- 
plain of his other confréres on the Parisian 
press. Wagner's colleague on the ‘‘ Gazette 
Musicale, Henri Blanchard, who wrote an 
account of the concert, says: ‘‘ This piece, 
which has more the character and form of 
an introduction, is it worthy of the designa- 
tion of ‘overture,’ so well defined recently 
by the composer in the ‘ Gazette Musicale?’ 
Was his aim to depicit the infinite open 
sea, the horizon that seemed without end to 
the companions of the celebrated navigator, 
by the shrill tremolo of the violins? The 
entry of brass instruments reappears, too, 
without variation and with too much persist- 
ency, and on this occasion their discordance 
did not permit the proper appreciation of 
the value of Wagner’s work, which, notwith- 
standing this disappointment, appeared to 
us to emanate from an artist having large 
ideas, and who is a master of the resources 
of modern instrumentation.” The musical 
critic of ‘* L’Artiste,” A. Specht, writes: 
‘* The composer of the overture, ‘ Christophe 
Colomb,’ Mr. Richard Wagner is one of the 
most distinguished contributors to the ‘ Ga- 
zette Musicale.’ We were curious to judge 
the application of his theories on the con- 
ception of the overture explained recently 
by him with much talent. That of 
‘Christophe Colomb’ is divided into two 
movements, in the first of which the com- 
poser’s aim is tu depict the hesitations and 
discouragements of his hero, whose constant 
thoughts are guided by a voice from above. 
Unfortunately, the principal theme which 
translates this idea was given tothe trumpet, 
which was constantly out of tune. The 
meaning of this clever composition was only 
understood by a very small portion of serious 
listeners. The ideas are noble, of artistic 
finish, and the concluding very short allegro 
expresses with a grand elevation the success 
of ‘Columbus.’ Valentino's orchestra ought 
to make amends to Wagner.” 

The criticisms in the other Parisian news- - 
papers and periodicals of the time either 
confirm this opinion or simply predict a 
great future for the young composer of 
the ‘‘Columbus” overture. How these 
predictions have been fulfilled the world 
‘*Gazette Musicale” performance was the 
cording to most of Wagner’s biographers the score and 
orchestral parts disappeared, and have never been seen 
since. Mr. Adolphe Jullien, the great composer’s most sym- 
pathetic French biographer, however, asserts that Wagner, 
encouraged by the success of the Parisian performance, 
sent the MS. through Lafitte and Caillard, a parcel delivery 
agency, to Jullien, who at the time was conducting prome- 
nade concertsin London. It was returned through the same 
source, but Wagner being unable to pay the carriage, the 
parcel was naturally brought back to the warehouse. Mr. 
Jullien says these tales were related by Wagner, himself, 
in 1880, to one of his friends, who determined to make a 
search for the missing overture. The firm of Lafitte et 
Caillard has been defunct for many years, and after a long 
search in vain Mr. Jullien’s friend discovered that Mr. 
Caillard, who was very old, but still hale and hearty, re- 
sided in the same flat as himself. He made up his mind to 
go and visit the old gentleman, but having delayed it for 
some days was surprised one morning on coming down- 
stairs to find out that Mr. Caillard had just died. Mr. 
Jullien’s account is very interesting, but it is rather 
improbable that the old man after nearly half a cen- 
tury could have remembered what became of a particular 
paper parcel. If the MS. was really brought back by 
Lafitte et Caillard’s man it must have been disposed of in 
due course as lumber with the rest of the unpaid parcels. 


so 


knows. The 
last, and ac- 








| asked her to put it on one side for a couple of days. 
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The present writer, however, is of the opinion that the 
overture was mislaid at Schlesinger’s, and subsequently 
stored away by mistake with music for which there was no 
current demand. That the MS. overture, along with other 
music which at one time formed part of Schlesinger’s 
circulating library, was disposed of to a second-hand book 
seller, the present writer is almost certain, as he distinctly 
remembers having seen Wagner's work on one of the old 
bookstalls on the quay of the Nétre Dame side of the Seine, 
one afternoon in August during the Paris Exhibition year 
of 1878. The title page of the score was in German, 





but the title and directions of some of the parts were in 
French. The quality of the paper of the score was inferior | 
to the parts which were probably copied out in Paris. The | 
handwriting of the score and parts was the same. The 
present writer purchased that afternoon of Schlesinger’s 
old stock the full score of Sacchini’s ‘‘ Renaud,” two of 


| Meyerbeer’s early operas—‘t Margherita d’Anjou” and 


‘*Il Crociato in Egitto”—and a set of orchestral parts of 


one of Hummel’s concertos. The old woman who had 





“ELIZABETH.” 


MISS HIEDLER AS 


and parts of Wagner’s ‘‘ Columbus,” but being at the time 
only a raw musical student with a limited supply of pocket 
money, and having expended the available small silver 
and coppers on Sacchini, Meyerbeer and Hummel, he 
The 
woman consented, but failed to keep her promise. 

The ‘** music written by hand,” the woman said, when the | 
present writer called again with the 4d.in his pocket, 
‘* was sold the same afternoon with a small parcel of other 
pieces toa fair young lady with spectacles.” The woman 
was unable to give any information concerning the young 
lady, never having seen her before that afternoon, but be- | 
lieved that she was an Englishwoman. If the musical 
Columbus, after his many adventures, really accompanied 
the young lady on her return to England, it is to be hoped | 
that some lucky individual will eventually find him out and 
introduce him to new friends in a London concert room, 
who would surely accord him a hearty welcome. 

Yours truly, ANDREW DE TERNANT. | 

[O young lady with spectacles, vouchsafe some infor- 
mation !] 


Brooklyn Amphion Society.—The Amphion Society of 
Brooklyn gave its second concert this season in the First 
Reformed Church, Bedford avenue and Clymer street, | 
Tuesday evening of last week, under the direction of Mr. | 
Arthur Claassen. Grace Hallam was the accompanist. 


The program was an admirable one. 





toa composer what proper treatment is. 
| ago a supremely ridiculous example of maladroitness in 
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Mackenzie on Opera. 


’ 


’ publishes the 


the 


, ake 


HE London “ Musical Times 
following interview with Doctor Mackenzie 
cipal of the London Royal Academy of Music. 
It may be stated that the questions were prepared before- 
hand and read to Dr. Mackenzie after dinner, and that his 
answers were delivered from a cosey arm chair, under the 


prin- 


soothing influence of tobacco. 


‘‘Should an opera consist of a drama with music, or of 
music with a drama?” 

‘*The form most popular at the present day is very de- 
cidedly ‘drama with music.’ Take, for example, ‘ Caval- 
leria’ and ‘ Pagliacci.’ —They owe their success to the in- 
terest and power of their quickly moving dramas rather 
than to their music. I do not for a moment wish to ignore 
the musical merits of these works—indeed, owing to my 
long residence in Italy, I may claim to sympathize with 
Italian music more than most English musicians do—but it 
is impossible not to see that their strength is dramatic 
rather than musical. Why, as regards 
‘ Pagliacci,’ I was so ‘ carried away’ by the 
drama (especially in the second act) that 
had the music been even weaker than it was 
I feel sure the effect upon me would have 
been the same. As a matter of fact I was 
not conscious of the music at all, so absorbed 
was I in the drama. As regards ideal 
standards, the drama ought, I consider, to 
be at least equal in importance to the music. 
We have plenty of examples to prove that a 
weak drama is fatal. Think of ‘ Euryanthe’ 
—and it contains perhaps the finest music 
that Weber ever wrote, No, the best music 
cannot save an opera which is dramatically 
weak. The eternal youth of ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
is due not to the music alone—though that 
is of exceptional power and beauty—but 
also to the merit of its drama. Every 
scene has its point and interest, and the 
finales are ‘dramatic’ in the highest de- 
gree. Among modern works, ‘Carmen’ 
and ‘ Faust’ are splendid examples of the 
combination of a good drama with good 
music—this of course quite apart from the 
question whether the librettists of ‘ Faust.’ 
have dealt adequately with Goethe’s con- 
ception, which is another story. Operas of 
which the dramas are a mere peg on which 
to hang the music are, I am sure, gone, never 
to return.” 

‘*In what respects should a drama to be 
sung differ from one that is to be spoken?” 

‘To begin with, far greater concentration 
is needed. A sentiment takes much longer 
to express in words that are sung than in 
words that are spoken. The action of an 
opera will therefore be slower than that of a 
play. The incidents of the plot, too, must 
be less complex, and the motives of the 
characters less analyzed, on account of 
the abstract nature of musical expression. 
Music lends itself but little to intellectual 
complications. In ‘Colomba,' for instance, 
if I may permit myself to speak of my own 
work, there is a fault of this kind. The 
story turns upon an event which happens 
before the curtain is raised, and which 
consequently has to be told and retold by 
various personages during the progress of 
the opera. The first act of ‘Tristan’ and other works of 
Wagner are open to the same charge. For this reason I 
have never been able to join the ranks of the advanced 
Wagnerians.” 

‘*What subjects are best suited for opera—mythical, 
legendary, historical or domestic ?” 

‘* Historical subjects are to be avoided—too many events 
and consequences have to be crowded into the plot. Mythi- 
cal ones do not appeal tome. Myths are, I know, held to 
present us with human interests in a typical form ; but in a 
drama the characters interest us as persons, not as types. 
Who, for instance, cares to realize that‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man’ represents the yearning of mankind for release from 
the storms of life; or that ‘Senta’ typifies the ‘ Ewig- 
Weibliche?” Let us by all means have legendary subjects. 
The legends of the world supply innumerable subjects of 
the most inspiring kind for a composer of imagination. 


| Domestic subjects, too, are suitable if treated properly. 


Common (or shall I say uncommon?) sense should indicate 
I noted not long 


this respect—‘ Le Réve,’ in which we have advanced Wag- 
nerism (turned sour) in the orchestra and pot hats and 
tweed trousers on the stage.” 

‘‘Does difference of subject matter in libretti necessi- 
tate difference of general treatment on the part of the com- 
poser?” 

‘* As I have just said, subject matter ought to influence 
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the general treatment of the music. In addition to char- 


expression, which will of course vary with the 


rieti 
acte : 


ibject, appropriateness of style must also be considered— 

















n melod harmony and orchestration. As _ regards 
form,’ however, it seems clear that what is sauce for the 
ragic goose will be sauce for the comic gander. In form 
| 
| 
| 
| 
STAGE DIRECTOR TETZLAFF. | 
| 
| 
there little difference between ‘ Otello’ and ‘ Falstaff,’ | 
or between ‘ Tristan’ and * Die Meistersinger.’’ 
‘What number of acts do you think best for an opera? | 
Are you in favor of ‘ one-acters?’’ 
lhree acts t more Five acts are altogether a mis- | 
take—in spite of tradition. Who nowadays knows anything 
of the iast act of the ‘ Huguenots Four acts of course | 
are better, but they do not group well. The thickest part | 
of a plot should be in the middle, and it is very difficult to 
spread this central interest over two acts, to say nothing of 
the fact that unless the third be more effective than the | 
second it w have all the effect of an an ax. Itis | 
interesting to note the gradual shortening of operas, | 
though in s they do but follow the general tendency of 
the day, which favors brevity in all things—art 
as literary 
I have said that I regard three acts as the ideal form; but 
operas in one act are by no means to be sneered at. They | 
are being overdone at present of course ; but what of that? | 


There is room for operas in one act—good ones.” 
‘*Should the music of an opera be continuous (as, for | 
instance, in Wagner) or divided into separate numbers?” 
‘*Continuous, most decidedly. The division into sepa- | 


: 

Ido not of course wish you to understand by this that an | 
) ) 

act of an opera should be one long unresolved suspension, | 


or that lyrical moments and soliloquies should not find their | 
ull in a final cad 


expression ence, but only that the conven- | 


ibers '—aria, cavatina, &c.—are decidedly of the 


tional ‘ nun 
past. Composers who belong to that past, however, are 
not to be condemned for adopting the formule of their time, 
however obsolete these may appear to us.” 

** Which sl 


‘* Personé 


voices or orchestra?” 


ild predominate 
think the musical 


101 





ly, I do not interest of an 





opera should be confined to the orchestra. I may be voted | 
‘Carmen’ as very 
thi 


tol 


old fashioned, but I regard ‘ Faust’ and 


happy specimens of the operatic form in this respect. Now- 


adays the orchestral tide threatens to rise high enough to 





extinguish the footlights. At any rate, we have gone quite 
far enough. I should like to see a little more courtesy ex- 
voice ' 

How would you define the terms ‘ Dramatic’ and 
Lyric’ as applied to music 
‘It is difficult—so much confusion exists, even in the 
poetical sense of the words, to which one must always re- 
fer. In connection with music, these two words (and 
others) are very loosely used, even by good writers. We 


the 


"composers, as we call them, are just | 


say, for instance, ‘the lyric stage,’ 
Yet purely 


those who fail in opera—Schumann, for instance. 


meaning opera. 
‘lyric 
Again, 
operas have been divided into tragic (opera seria), lyric, 
romantic further 
For if lyric and dramatic are two different things 


and comic, which indicates confusion, 


as they | 
alyric opera ought to mean an 


certainly are in poetry 


opera—therefore a drama with music—that is not dramatic, 
or one in which songs or melodies preponderate over action 
And surely this amounts practically to a condemnation. 
Taking the famous definition of claret as a wine that ‘ would 


be port if it could,’ we might describe lyric opera as ‘ opera 


that would be dramatic if it could.” As applied to music, 


might perhaps be defined as passive and ‘ dramatic’ 


But this is a knot that I do not feel myself com- 


lyric 





as active. | 
petent to untie : | 
‘* Do you approve the use of ‘ local color’ in opera 
‘‘ Yes; if used with discretion I decidedly like it. But 
only a few composers seem able to adapt themselves suc- 
cessfully to other nationalities than their own. It is diffi- 


One of the most striking and persistent at- 


cult of course. 
tempts at local color is to be found in an opera which is | 
scarcely known—‘ Uthal,’ by the French composer Méhul, 
who was a much greater man than people generally sus- 
pect. The subject of ‘ Uth and the use of 
violas and harps, without violins, to produce dark Northern | 


al’ is Ossianic, 


effects of color, with which we are familiar in Mendelssohn 
and Gade, was clearly invented by Méhul.” 


| have few favorable chances from any point of view. 
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‘* Do you consider the recent developments of opera (as 
exemplified for instance in Wagner) io be a legitimate 
continuation of the reforms of Gluck ?”’ 

‘*Yes, decidedly a continuation of Gluck ; and, to my 
taste, fortunately also a modernization of Gluck. For I 
must confess that his operas, in spite of the number of sub- 
limities they undoubtedly contain, weary me. I miss the 
variety of tone color to which modern music has accus- 
tomed me.” 

‘‘Which in your opinion is the greatest opera hitherto 
written?” 

‘‘T have an admiration for too many different styles to 
answer that question. I can hear the ‘ Magic Flute’ or 
‘Carmen,’ ‘ Faust’ or ‘ Die Meistersinger’ each with the 


greatest delight. As a boy violinist in the orchestra, I 


| played in so many operas before the year 1862—including 


‘Tannhiuser,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ and ‘ Faust,’ none of which 


| had then been heard in England—that the répertoire is 


very familiar to me, and I have too many ‘ favorites’ to be 
able to pick out one.” 

‘* As to spoken dialogue in opera, do you approve of it? 
And do you like it when accompanied by the orchestra?” 

‘*T am bound to say that, owing to the conventionalities 
of the operatic genre, I am little offended by inconsistencies 
of this sort. An opera can never be realistic. But I can- 
not say I like spoken dialogue, with an orchestral accom- 
paniment, in an opera. In a play it is sometimes very 
effective, and may be made so on the concert platform. 
Spoken dialogue (without accompaniment), as for instance 
in opéra comique, I do not object to in the least.” 
f 


‘‘What special gifts are required in a composer « 
opera?” 

‘* Opera has a fascination for most composers, but it re- 
quires special training—the form differs so largely from 
I do not think that 
failures are always attributable to a composer's want of 


goes), but rather to his 


that of other branches of composition. 


‘dramatic instinct’ (as the phrase 


inability to express himself in the operatic idiom. Com- 


| posers who have‘ musical form’ at their fingers’ ends, so to 


speak, are generally the least successful in opera, because 





CONDUCTOR JOSEF SUCHER. 


their training—I had almost said their symphonic training 

-induces them to follow out the development of their 
thematic material logically to the bitter end. Their habit 
of thinking in the symmetrical forms of instrumental 
music appears to destroy their power of breaking off 
ject at the proper moment. Of course any bungler can pro- 
duce a ‘ patchwork ’"—the art of being incoherent is easily 
acquired—but I now refer to the power of following with 
sufficient rapidity the varying sentiments of a dramatic 


a sub- 


scene ; this seems to be denied to many otherwise highly 
gifted composers. Is it not significant that, with few ex- 


ceptions, the successful opera writers are just those who 


are not symphonists? I always regret that the efforts of 


| native composers in opera meet with so little encourage- 


ment, as I love the stage, and may even confess that I have 
not yet given up hopes of writing for it. There isa great 
lack of trained librettists, however, and most of the failures 
(as, I suppose, we must call them) are due as much to this 


cause as to any other. Our librettists are, many of them, 


| able to write excellent lines and lyrics; but unfortunately 


they are not good playwrights. If some of our masters of 
stage craft (no! it is invidious to mention 


condescend to write operas, or, better still, to collaborate— 


names) would 
in French fashion—with a versifier, we might get on bet- 
ter. But in addition to this there is a general iack of en- 
terprise and interest all round. Native operatic composers 
Let 


'” 


us hope there is a good time coming 





Harlem Philharmonic.—The second public rehearsal 


| and concert of the Harlem Philharmonic Society was given 


in Madison Hall, 125th street, on Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday evening of last week under the direction of Mr. 
T. Henry Fleck. 

This was the program 






A Human Document. 


December 26, 1893 


Editors Musical Courter : 
NDER the head of “Gotham Gossip” in 
Tue Musicat Courter for December 20 there is a 


protest againt the injustice often done gentle men and 
artists which I am sure all honorable people would heartily 
approve of. I send you to-day acopy of a letter which I 
happen to have in my possession, which was written by a 
musician and artist to a married woman, considerably 
his senior, with whom he had for a time a friendly intimacy. 
I will say that it is the only instance in which I ever knew 
him to indulge in apparent egotism, and acknowledge him- 
self ‘‘ great.” He was probably too much in earnest upon 
this occasion to study his words. I am also glad to say 
that it is the only instance I know of in which he was mis- 
understood or slander ever threatened his name. He had 
many friends among both men and women, who were al- 
ways loyal to him and considered his friendship an honor. 

Respectfully, Bp. W, NN. 





You have tok 
than you imagined, and ask me to resume a friendship with 
+l you how you 


1 me of your surprise at finding me much “stronger 
minded ”’ 


you which I was obliged toend. The temptation to te 


appeared to me all along is so strong that I cannot refrain from em- 


bracing the opportunity you have given me to do so. While you 
thought you were amusing yourself with a soft hearted and soft 


e to makea sincere friend, 


look u 


headed boy, I wassimply giving youachan 





and I finally grew to laugh at you to myself yuasa 


great simpleton. 


Some one has told youthat I am a great man, with a great mind, 


and you have taken anentirely new and respectful interest inme. I 
must confess that I do not care much for a person who 


e thout s« 





1ess for himself from the first wi 












him, or my having to show him in a way that he will not 
In looking upon me as weak such people the: 
ness, 
A person who will try to trifle with the se ry fellow 
reature is a person of weakest possible ruelty, 
whether great or petty, is evidence of weakness. Such a pers S 


it, whom I have the le 





10se opinions I care least abot 


whose favor and interest I least des 


ke? Af 





lI show you what greatness is li 





























na 
greatness to me, and it was unique. Say you ! 
falls, which are covered with ponderous wooden covers painted red 
A foolish boy comes along, and after great effort is able to raise one 
of the covers, onl ind to his disgust that th le beneath is really 
yw and not at all dangerous. Hetriesan r and f t 

allso. But at last he cor p ted a me 
His exasperation has reacl rht, and he gives it a quick fling, 
and he is struck dumb by the fath ess abyss revealed beneat 

Simplicity and gentleness are the very opposite of weaknes at 
to an obtuse person they seem akin toit. Simplicity isthe infallible 
accompaniment of greatness. Sois frankness. 17 love of a really 
great man issimple. It is beyond all weakness and vileness. To 
h narriage isno part of love, except that itis to be contracte 1 
where |} oves; it isnot an indulgence, it is a sacred natural duty 
to be fulfilled or not according to his cons is on” 
panion in the discharge of this duty must 1 ] 


or whom he entertains, and 
& B 
their f 


wife, but one fc 
friendship and is no 
of other men or lov 
I have known a few of them, and the 


t 


respec 





lure 





very thou 















their companionship, makes me forget everyt ofty 
If the love of such a man is sought and then s] suffer 
a little and protest a little, but contempt soon comes to his rescue 
His love is never won. He gives it when it is deserved and appre 
ated, and withdraws it whenit is not. Whoever trifles with his 
‘“‘ weakness ”’ in this direction, “just to see (I use your own words) 


how big a fool he will own h 





He simply casts away a goo 















love, though loyal and sincere, is yet se it is 
really a love of humanity rather than of individuals ws no 
jealousy 

You told me once f your own accord, t you never once knew 
me to be jealous y body; and I never I never expect people 
to love me any more than they can, and I am thankful and satisfied 
with that. If they love others better than me it is not their faul 
I have no bitterness toward them. A great man’s love a k 

the love before which sensuality stands abashed he angels 











know and God smiles upon. He never thr s it on anybody, or 
asks anybody to take it, but if it is sought he gives it frankly, if at 
all. You asked me once, in the beginning, if I loved you, and I told 
you frankly “ yes.” Why did you trouble yourself to ask if you ex- 
pected no pleasure in the > ITdonot see where you could find 





BETZ. 


any amusement in suchathing. If you extort such a confession only 
to laugh at it you only inspire my contempt; you do not even hurt 
me, at least not for long. Because I love you to-day is no surety that 
I will always do so, if you prove unworthy. 

You told me it was only weak people who confessed such things. 
Do not be deceived, itis only a great nature that is not afraid to tell 
the truth about his feelings when asked. It is only a great nature 
that is not afraid of the world, or what people say, so long as he 
stands clean in the sight of God ; who defies slanderous misconstruc- 
tion and to whom all evasiveness or coquetry is superfluous and 


cowardly. 





PSOE DIO in ap cnc chic cedavd cnecedsbeoneesnsesnecicantncs H. H. Huss 

U hed Symphony.... .. Schubert 

“Ocean, thou mighty useae Weber 
Amalia Materna 

Symphonic poem, “The Deluge”’.........++.+. ... +. Saint-Saéns 

Aria, “Dich Theure Halle”....... Series babedees ses seckankeonan Wagner 
Amalia Materna. 

Overture, “ Tannhduser............++- piaand vives seceevocccee Wagner 


A great man does not make friends—intimate and confidential ones 














indiscriminately or frequently. But when he does he has little to 
He refuses to be annoyed with the 
necessity of concealing things. He is not unnecessarily confidential, 
but he does not evade the truth when it is pertinent to tell it. Such 
confidence in a friend is not evidence of weakness or lack of self re- 
spect, but of respect for and trust in the The person who 
seeks the friendship and love of a great man merely to find out how 
must sooner or later find*himself ina maze. Without the 


conceal from such a friend 


friend. 





weak he is 
windlass of sincerity he must soon find himself impotent in a bottom- 


less pit, completely disarmed by the resources of his would-be vic- 


tim’s “simplicity.” 


I admit, as does everyone, th there is scarcely a good thing in 





| 3ut do we say because there are 
t? Shall we say then, t 


this world that is not counterfeite 





counterfeit coins all « recause 


oins are cot 


the cunning of vice sometimes assumes th 





e ingenuousness of virtue, 


that all ingenuous men are dissemblers and impure? 


If, when you asked me if I loved you, you had meant it in all sin- 








cerity I would have been ever a loyal friend to you and gratefu 
your affection. But now I have only contempt for you, and could 
never again haveany ig for you. Mycontempt is as strong 
as my lo , » say this, but since you have asked 
I must the tri ‘ on this subject 





Juinine and prussic acid are rec- 


Ep. Musica Courter. ] 


[This is a bad case. 





ommended as a rapid cu 


Vienna Letter. 


VIENNA, January 16, 1894. 
NEW comic opera, “ Der Obersteiger” (a 
head workman in a coal mine), by Carl Zell, was pro- 
duced for the first time on Friday last at the Theater an 
der Wien, and scored an immediate and a brilliant suc- 
cess. 
The 


through his other comic 


, who will be pleasantly remembered 


composer 
opera, ‘‘ The Birdfancier ” (Vogel- 
hiindler a resident of Vienna. 
After the 


calls tor the 


), is a native and 


first act sre were some half a dozen curtain 


singers and the composer, and the second was 


thened through endless encores. The 


considerably leng 


third act, with an awfully funny song, which Girardi de- 
livered in an inimitable manner, brought down the house, 


and there were no end of recalls. 


Carl Zeller, the composer, has in his latest work improved 
, 


considerably, showing a depth of new thoughts and effects. 


One recognizes the composer in the wealth of charming 
motives and the overabundance of real Viennese music, 
which cannot be compared in its originality with the melo- 


} 


dies and rhythms of any other country. 





sller is not content with his treasure of golden 


However, Z« 


melodies, he always tries to animate and idealize through 


ects in his harmonies and instrumentations. 


Take, for instan 





surprising ef 


the trio of the second act, with its 


charming melody, the violin introducing the melody and 


+ th 
. e 


effect produced is perfectly 





followed by the cla 


delightful. 
The performance itself was excellent in every respect. 


1; 


Girardi was the centre of attraction and to him belongs 
5 


Cc 
the evening’ 


the lion’s share of s success. Miss Pohlner as 
the ‘‘ Countess " made a very good impression, this being 
her first appearance at this theatre, and she sang and acted 


vith great spirit. Streitmann sang beautifully, and looked 
every inch the part of “ P e Roderick.” Lindau as 





‘ Director Zick " and Mrs. Biedermann as a pretty little 
] ) 


lacemaker were both splendid. 


The costumes and the scenery were gorgeous. The new 


ine success this theatre has scored 


The 
e and one of the poorest 


opera is the first genu 


this season, the last novelty, Father-in-law,” 


Weinzirl, 
specimens of its kind it has ever been my misfortune to 


by 





being a miserable fa 


hear. 
* * * 
The first concert worthy of mention, which took place 
January 2, was the one given by Sigmund Biirger, a ’cellist 


of considerable reputation in Budapesth. 

This artist was heard ina recital last season and it only 
remains for me to mention that the gentleman played up to 
his usual standard of excellence. 

The concert was opened with a fine performance of 
Grieg’s sonata, op. 35, which Biirger played in company 
with Miss Ida Carsten, who subsequently played a Scarlatti 
pastorale, Raff's gavot and Wagner-Liszt’s ‘‘ Spinning 
Song ” with good results. 

The concert giver’s other solos were: Bocherini'’s ‘' Lar- 
‘* Menuet,” arranged by Biirger ; Popper's 


‘Carnaval Espagnol,” and 


” Schubert's 


60: 
. the same composer's Hun- 
garian rhapsody. 

The accompaniments were efficiently played by Sigmund 
Eibenschiitz, a brother of the well-known Ilona, the pianist. 

ek * 

The following evening I once more listened to the Russian 
Vocal Choir, led and managed by that lovely woman, Na- 
dina Slaviansky. 

Here is a feast for both eyes and ears, for this fair Rus- 
sian is one of the most beautiful women I ever saw on the 
stage, and the selections sung by her choir are in every re- 
spect excellent, artistic and well chosen. Quite a novelty 
was the singing of Brahms’ *‘ Gypsy Songs” by these Rus- 
sians, as arranged by their charming leader. 

The other selections call for no especial mention. 

* *# 

Miss Ethel Sharpe, a graduate from the Royal College of 

Music in London, and introduced tothe best and mostselect 
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heard in a recital on Friday last, January 5, assisted by a 
young and promising Danish singer, Miss Margaret Peter- 
sen. 


artistic ideas which she showed to great advantage in the 
interpretations of the different selections played. She be- 
gan with Schumann’s F sharp minor sonata, op. 11, follow- 
ing with Brahms’ rhapsody, op. 79. 

The only fault onecould find with Ethel Sharpe’s playing 
would be her abuse of the loud pedal, thereby destroying 
some beautiful effects, which otherwise would have consid- 
erably enlarged the measure of her success. 

Miss Petersen sang Schumann’s ‘‘ Widmung,” 
stein’s ‘‘ Schusucht ” and somesongs by Wagner, Henberger 
and Kjerulf. 

The concert closed with Chopin’s etude, C sharp minor; 
the same composer’s impromptu, op. 51 ; Paderewski’s noc- 
turne, op. 16, and Rubinstein’s famous etude in C major. 

The entire English colony, including the English ambas- 
sador and his wife, Sir Edmond and Lady Monson, and end- 
less students of music, both American and English, assisted 
at this recital,and one could almost imagine oneself in New 
York or London—for of course the English language pre- 


Rubin- 


dominated. 
Sigmund Griinfeld was in every respect an efficient ac- 
companist. 





An organist from Riga, in Russia, Adam Ore by name, 
gave a recital upon the very poor organ in the Musik- 





WAGNER. 


SIEGFRIED 


vereinssaal on Sunday noon last and proved himself an ar- 
tist of considerable merit and distinct individuality. I heard 
3ach’s prelude and fugue in G minor, an organ 
Mr. 


ng 


him play 
sonata by Guilmant and a Marcia Religiosa by himself. 
Ore had the assistance of Miss Josefine Statzer and a stri 
quartet, which played Haydn’s ‘‘ Emperor ” quartet. 

xe * * 
I heard a fine performance of Marschner’s ‘‘ Hans Hei- 
ling,” with Reichmann in the leading part, which he sang 
for the last time about six years ago. 
In this rdle Reichmann revived all his former glories and 
interpreted the part in a masterly manner, both vocally and 
dramatically. 
Mrs. Forster was a charming ‘‘ Anna” and Mrs. Kaulich 
most successful as the ‘‘ Queen.” Hans Richter conducted 
with his usual energy and conscientiousness, bringing out 
the many lovely melodies of Marschner’s most beautiful 
romantic opera in a rare manner. 

* #& & & 
I heard to-day that Anton Bruckner, the veteran com- 
poser, is enjoying the fruits of his labors, and that in Berlin 
his works have been enthusiastically received. 
His seventh symphony was performed on the 6th in the 
Royal Opera under Dr. Muck ; on the 8th his ‘‘ Te Deum” 
was heard in the Philharmonie, Sigfried Ochs conducting, 
and his quintet in F major will be heard January 10. 
Poor old man! I am glad that, even late as it is, this ex- 
cellent composer has the satisfaction of being appreciated, 
if not by all, at allevents by the great majority of the music 


loving world. eese 


The two last concerts of the Vienna Popular Quartet 
were so well patronized that many people had to be turned 
away. 

The program January 1 brought as chief attraction 


Miss Sharpe is a good pianist, musical, talented,and has 


| of ‘*‘ Beckmesser ” showed that he hz 
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rendered, the ‘‘ Polka” being redemanded. Then followed 


some songs sung by Mrs. Emma Unden, and some ballads 


| 


by Loewe, which were splendidly delivered by Franz Stra- 


zanek. 3eethoven’s quartet, F major, op. 18, closed the 
| proceedings on this occasion. 
The piéce de résistance at the following concert, January 


7, unquestionably was the ‘‘ Kreutzer” sonata, magnifi- 
cently played by August Duesberg, the 
quartet, and Miss Ertl. 

The most difficult variations, demanding the utmost vir- 
tuosity and finesse, were played with ease and beautiful 


first violinist of the 


tone. 

The concert closed with Schubert’s D minor Quartet, 
which was played with so much fire, firmness and grace 
that one cannot wonder at the constantly increasing popu- 
larity of this most excellent organization. 

* & 

The program of the fifth, Philharmonic Concert, on Sun- 
day next, includes Cherubini’s Concert Overture, Liszt ; 
‘‘ Orpheus” and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7, in A major. 
Jéan Gérardy will play Raff's cello concerto. 

* & & 

A grand performance of ‘‘ The Mastersingers ” concluded 
the Wagner Cycle at the Imperial Opera. 
the prevailing influenza, which several singers had caught, 
but at las 


we were treated to as fine an 


On account of 


this opera had been postponed twice, t, after sev- 


eral ‘‘ Influenza Intermezzi,' 
all-round performance as one could wish for or hear any- 


where. 
Paula Mark sang ‘‘ Eva,” a part in which she has several 
times been most successful, and since I last heard her, she 


has made great progress in the artistic treatment of this 
role. 
a well-known performance 


Reich- 


Winkelmann’s ‘‘ Stolzing ” is 
and an ornament to the ‘‘ Mastersingers’” ensemble 
enberg as ‘‘ Pogner” was excellent, while Felix in the’part 
} 


id studied his réle with 


conscientiousness 


i dramatic strength is the 
Of 


A masterpiece of originality an 
‘* David” 
mann’s ‘‘ Hans Sachs” 


Hans Richter did 


in the hands of Schrédter. course Reich- 
was grand, and the orchestra under 


S 


its best, as usual. 


Rokitansky, the perennial basso of the Opera, has at last 

retired into private life and given someone else a chance. 
} s 
It was really high time. 
+. * 

The program of the twelfth concert given by the Vienna 
Popular Quartet on Sunday, January 12, includes a new 
quintet by the resident young composer, Carl Fiihh 


ng, 
who is also a pianist of considerable abilities. 

Jéan Gérardy, the celebrated ’cello virtuoso from Paris, 
gives a recital January 18, with the assistance of Miss 
Doublier, the pianist and pupil of Stavenhagen. Miss 
Minny Cortese,a young American lady, pupil of Felice 


Mancio, will be heard in a concert of her own January 19, 


and so on ad infinitum. 


The next novelty at the Imperial Opera after Heuberger’s 
‘*Mirjam” will be Smetana’s ‘‘ K 
** Corn Schiitt.” 


and Miss 


to be followed by 





Smareglia’s elius Smetana’s 


Mrs. 
Grengg will sing the leading parts. 





opera 


Foster Renard, Messrs. Schrié 


Foster’s prize opera, ‘‘ The Rose of Pontevedra,” has 


been accepted by the management of the Opera and will be 





brought out next season. This opera is to be sung next 
week in Pressburg, under the immediate direction of the 
composer. 

In commemoration of the 300th anniversary of the death 
of Palestrina the Choral Society of the Votiv Church, a 
Roman Catholic cathedral in this city, will perform the 





ary Zat 10 A.M., 
Theo- 


composer’s ‘‘Missa Papa Marcelli” on Feb 
igh Mass. Then 
bald Kretschmann will conduct. 


usical director 


the usual hour for H 


* 


By the way, I have been requested to state that Sigrid 
Arnoldson, now singing in New York ci 
of Robert Fischhoff, the pianist, but of hi 


an art dealer and impresario. 


is not the wife 





brother, who is 


Ss 


I was most pleasantly surprised to see by some recent 
Musica Ce 1 
T 


)URIER that my old friend Sam 
Kronberg, of Kansas City, late of I 


ied. 


numbers of THE 
s0ston, had got mart 
This is the first I have heard of it 
have happened some time ago, for 


, and although it may 
all I know, Sam, who 
has a beautiful baritone voice, the quality of which I have 


seldom heard equaled, will, I hope, accept my most hearty 





and sincere congratulations and best wishes for his fut 
welfare, post festum. 
* 


* * 


The recent Christmas number of Tur Musica Courier 
f thi 


has created a veritable sensation among the natives of thi 
city. 
Few people can believe that it is only part of 


1eeds be 


L-1 
a weekly 


a magazine or 


paper, and think that it must 1 


monthly journal, until convinced to the contrary by 








English families in this city through Sir George Grove,was 





Smetana’s quartet, ‘‘ Aus meinem Leben,” which was finely 


KING, 


RuDOLI 
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LIST OF BOXHOLDERS FOR 
THE OPERA SEASON, 


> 
Parterre, 
. Ogden Goelet. 
W. E. Strong—Wednesdays. 
W. H. Tillinghast—Fridays and odd matinées. 
W. M. Kingsland. 

. A. D. Juillard—Odd nights and even matinées. 

J. F. Kernochan—Even nights and odd mat- 
inées. 

T. T. Wilson. 

. Captain Beach—Odd night and even matinées. 
Miss De Forest—Even nights and odd matinées. 

5. George P. Wetmore. 

W. W. Sherman. 

3. Mrs. Paran Stevens, 

ae if Astor. 

Mrs. Burke Roche—Wednesdays. 

A. Cass Canfield. 

W. Stores Wells—Fridays. 

Cornelius N. Bliss. 

M. C. D. Borden. 

. W. C. Schermerhorn—Mondays. 
Stanford White—Wednesdays. 
Miss Hélen T. Barney—Fridays. 
C. T. Barney—Matinées 
George F. Baker. 

H. C. Fahnestock. 

. Perry Belmont. 

. Henry Clews. 

3. Edward Cooper. 

Henry T. Sloane. 
. Mrs. George H. Warren—Mondays, Fridays 
and Matinées. 
Mrs. M. B. Carpenter—Wednesdays. 

. Adrian Iselin—Mondays, Fridays and matinées. 
O. W. Randall—Wednesdays. 

}. Levi P. Morton. 

George Bliss—Odd nights and even matinées. 
Austin Corbin—Even nights and odd matinées 
7. W. D. Sloane. 
H. McK. Twombley. 
. Calvin S. Brice. 
. Adrian Iselin, Jr.—Mondays. 
Joshua W. Davis—Wednesdays. 
Addison Cammack—Fridays. 
G. G, Frelinghuysen—Matinées. 

. D. O. Mills. 

. J. Hood Wright. 

2. W. Seward Webb. 

3. E. T. Gerry. 

. Robert Goelet. 

5. G. G. Haven. 

26. S. D. Babcock—Mondays, Fridaysand matinées. 
Mrs. J. T. Farish—Wednesdays. 

. George S. Bowdoin. 

Chas. Lanier. 
5. W. Bayard Cutting—Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Matinées. 
Mrs. Breese—Fridays. 


wm CO 


~ 


29. A. T. Van Nest. 





ws) 





Charles Carroll Jackson. 
Giraud Foster. 

. Anson Phelps Stokes—Mondays. 
Mrs. David Stewart—Wednesdays. 
Ernest Rudolph Gunther—Fridays. 
W. C. Whitney—Matinées. 

. James Stillman—Nights. 

Benjamin Brewster—Nights, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt—Matinées. 

. Elisha Dyer—Mondays. 

W. F. Burden—Mondays. 
Frederick Gallatin—Wednesdays. 
Miss E. C. Whitney—Fridays. 
Luther Kountze—Matinées. 

3. Thomas Hitchcock—Mondays and Matinées. 
G. K. Clark, Jr.—Wednesdays. 

. J]. Wysong—Fridays. 

. Heber R. Bishop. 

Sir Roderick Cameron—Wednesdays. 


35. J. Pierpont Morgan. 





Grand Tier, 
37. Directors. 38. ...... 
cceace | ae 

2. H. L. Terrell—Odd nights 


John G. Moore—Even nights. 


3. Miss E. L. Breese. 
44, Robert M. Thompson. 











F. H. Benedict. ee 
. Mrs. E. G. Tinker—Mondays. 
. Thomas Stokes—Mondays. 
Mrs. C. Herter—Wednesdays. 
Miss McEckron—Fridays. 
. C. H. Godfrey—Mondays. 
. Edward. Winslow. 
J. D. Wing. 
. Mrs. Jackson—Mondays. 
Robert Abbe—Fridays. 
. Miss B. Watts—Mondays. 


2. G. G. Williams—Mondays. 


Frederick Goodridge—Fridays and matinées. 
3. McCrosky Butt—Mondays. 
R. G. Remsen. 
. J. W. Mackey. 
Stall Boxes. 


F. J. B. Duke—Wednesdays. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


PROSCENIUM 


SKETCH OF 


;. John C. Westervelt—Mondays. 
Francis Bangs—Fridays. 

. C. Worthington. 

. W. T. Sullivan—Mondays. 

George F. Storm—Wednesdays, 

T. A. Ronalds—Fridays. 

’. Mrs. S. Fisher Johnson—Mondays. 

Mrs. Jefferson Coddington—Mondays. 

Henry Steers—Wednesdays. 

. Clayton Platt—Mondays. 

R. C. Cheesebrough— Wednesdays. 

William Thorne—Fridays. 


M. Mrs. C. V. de Forest—Mondays. 





C, I. Hudson—Wednesdays. 
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Ueeding Artists of Henry Wolfsohn’s 
Musical Bureau. 
No. 331 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Most Reliable Musical Agency in America, 
Having the Sole Agency for the Group 
of Artists Opposite. Send for 

Terms, Dates, &c. 

URING the past eight years Henry Wolf- 
sohn’s agency has supplied soloists for the following 
important organizations : 

New York Philharmonic Society, New York Symphony 
Society, New York Oratorio Society, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Brooklyn Seidl Society, Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Cincinnati Festival Association, and most of the 
leading vocal societies Reese the country. 


Best facilities for supply ing artists 5 for concerts, oratorio, 
opera and musical festivals. 


Estimates given and complete operatic performances ar- | 


ranged. 


Send for Wolfsohn’s Annual Catalogue and Date Book. 








Notes from Troy. 
HE concert of the Troy Choral Club at Music Hafl 
last Wednesday night was a delightful treat, and the large 
assemblage present seemingly enjoyed every number, as it was 
faultlessly rendered. The assisting artists were Miss Lena Little, 
contralto, and Mr. James N. Ricketson, tenor, of Boston. The 
club, under the efficient leadership of that gifted director, C. A. 


White, has reached a point of perfection that is difficult to im- | 


prove upon, both the female and male choruses doing finely, while 
jointly their work is superb. 

The female chorus was heard in two selections, ‘ 
Fields,” by Hallen, which was admirably interpreted, and ‘“‘ The 
Waves Sweep My Breast,” Mr. Ricketson taking the tenor obli- 
gato with his characteristic nicety. 
in that little gem, ‘‘In Picardie.” Both the female and male 
choruses were applauded generously, as were the joint numbers, 
A Summer Morn,” by Smart ; ‘‘ Eventide,” 
by Vincent, and ‘‘ Oh, the Sad Moments of 
Parting,” by Costa. Miss Little was heard in the gavot trom 
‘* Mignon,” ‘‘ Where Blooms the Rose,” 
‘* One Spring Morn,” by Ethelbert Nevin. 
artistic rendering, she having to respond to hearty encores on 


which included “ 
Abt ; “‘ Seguidilla,” 


each occasion. 

Miss Little had never been heard here before, but has made 
herself a favorite by her excellent singing. Mr. Ricketson was 
at his best, and all who have heard him sing can realize what 
choice singing Trojans listened to. 
Troy and will always be welcome. 
Vision Entrancing,” 
under Mr. Ricketson’s fine rendering its beauties were thor- 
oughly disclosed to the audience, who were entranced till its 
Of course he was encored to the echo and responded 
gracefully. He was heard with delight also 1n ‘‘ Tell Me, Mary,” 
by Bishop; ‘‘Ouvres tes Yeux Bleus,” by Massenet, and ‘‘ Wie- 
genlied,” by Brahms, and was again encored 

This concert marked the advent of the Troy 
Club in Troy’s musical circles, and their work under the careful 
Irving Hyatt and Concertmeister Robt. 
The or ganization is young 


His first number was “O 


close. 


Philharmonic 


training of Director N. 
E. Foote was a delightful surprise. 
yet, and more can be said of them later. 
entire program of the concert : 
‘Summer Morn,” 
“ Eventide,,’.... 


Female anne. 
Allegro moderato, from Serenade No. 2................. 
Troy Symphony Orchestra. 
**O Vision Entrancing ” (‘* Esmeralda”) 
‘*Going Home” 


‘The Wheat Field ” 


CORR CF I hs ee thin  oesg aur anede dence dcnaees axe Thomas 
Miss Lena Little 
Ss ia asia FE i co hdia wade ced ddoees Stee c codees va 
Choral Club 
“Phe Wares Garten Wy De esis ee ie We ea Gaul 
Chorus and Mr. Ricketson. 
Oo TONG. bss Cage ak cn PURE ASORd p eME ere nas Kimo gsod eves 
Male Chorus 
EEE SOR, MEET ks oc acabekceOra tobi dadan (8 Sond pee dae tikes Bishop 
CRUE CON POU COUR ci cac eric cn chs asab css enpse Lee 
EA ee eee Se Brahms 
James Ricketson 
oF A TUE 06 ck cave 0 UCCCR GI Chec Kae Chaseo MRedisceae Volkmann 
ey) ee CT MET YD, ai Ti ree ere Ty eer ere Te Tre Gillet 
Troy Sy mphony Orchestra. 

‘Where Blooms the Rose”.......0csseeeceeeeeces Clayton Johns. 
ORG CE IE on cca sca pccvtdenensteredceceeetin sa Nevin 
Miss Lena Little. 

** Oh, the Gad Moasent of Partie. 6s cas kt ccncvcecctcca- 


Choral Club. 

Musical circles will be rather dead here till the last of the 
month, when we are to have a season of amateur opera, ‘‘ The 
Sorcerer” being the selection, Mrs. Jeannie Lyman-Cooper, a 
favorite pupil of Courtney, being one of the principals. By the 
way, Mrs. Cooper has two offers from prominent metropolitan 
churches to come as solo contralto, but it is feared she cannot 
accept on account of engagements here. Her recent concert 
here, in which she had the assistance of Mrs. Gerrit Smith, W. 
H. Rieger, Francis Fischer Powers and Paul Morgan, is still 


talked about here as the event of the season. 
BEN. FRANKLIN. 


The Wheat | 


The male chorus was heard | 


by | 


by Clayton Johns, and | 
Each was given an | 


He is a strong favorite in } 


by Goring Thomas, a grand number, and | 


The following is the | 











European Heatqnertass of THE MUSICAL COURIER, l 
AN W. Linkstrasse 17, January 9, 1894. | 


TILL a few aay of holiday rest during the 
early portion of the week just past, or at least concerts 
of so little consequence that I could afford to let them go 
| by unattended and unnoticed. 
. When work began seriously, however, Friday and 
venings two musical enter- 
r tainments given, and I regret that on the former day I was 
| unable to cover both of them. 
| Franz Rummel gave the third of his cycle of four cham- 
| ber music evenings at the Philarmonie, when he produced 
the following interesting program: Piano trio, new and 
| yet in manuscript, by Christian Sinding, the Norwegian 
composer—a remarkable new work, full of vitality and 
| energy, in Sinding's best style. The work is dedicated to 
Rummel. ‘Schilflieder” for piano, oboe and viola, by 
| August Klughardt, the Dessau court conductor, a most 
peculiar and characteristic, purely instrumental illustration 
to Lenau’s sympathetic poems by that name. Lastly, 
quintet for piano and wind instruments, by E. E. Taubert, 
the music critic of the Berlin ‘* Post,” who through this well 
written and form finished work again demonstrated that 
| he is one of the best musicians among local critics. 
* & 








As I had heard part of this program rehearsed privately 
| I forewent the pleasure of attending the concert, and lis- 
tened instead to portions, consisting of lyric scenes, orches- 
tral and ensemble excerpts from the operas ‘‘ Vineta” and 
‘* Lancelot,” which the composer Reinhold L. Herman pro- 
| duced in a concert of his own at the Singakademie the same 
evening. 

Before I enter into any detail about this concert I must 
| confess toa mental sin of undervaluation which I had all 

along entertained about Professor Herman, both as a com- 
| poser and conductor. It is true I had only very limited 
| chances of judging him in the former capacity while he was 
| conductor of the German Liederkranz at New York ; but 
| somehow or other my mind was made up, and even his re- 
ported operatic successes at Cassel, Brunswick and else- 
where could not shake me in my prejudiced opinion. As 
| for orchestral conducting I was pop sure that Herman could 
| not doit, for he certainly was a rather poor orchestral con- 
ductor when he held the helm at the Liederkranz. Since 
then the author of ‘‘ Vineta” and ‘‘ Lancelot” must have 
gone it with seven league boots, for what I heard of these 
| two operas was fine music, dramatic music, effective 
music ; and it was well delivered under his energetic and 
inspiring direction by the Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
Hence I am ready and willing to call 


some good soloists. 
| out ‘‘ Arminie, peccavt.” 

The excerpts presented before a large and enthusiastic 
audience were a short prologue and chorus in E major 
from the romantic opera, ‘‘ Vineta,” and some scenes from 
the second act of the same work, consisting of an intro- 
duction (festival music), a cavatina for bass baritone; a 
vocal trio, the vision of ‘‘ Vineta”’ for orchestra; the festi- 
val of Astarte for chorus and ballet music, the latter in B 
minor, very fine, gorgeously orchestrated, and in one por- 
tion with a spicy 5-4 rhythm, albeit in another section 
strongly reminiscent of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Feramors” music ; 
lastly the scena and finale from the second act in B major, 
and built up with a magnificent climax. 

Of the interpreting artists, Miss Harriet M. Behnne, of 
New York, a dramatic mezzo-soprano and a pupil of Mrs. 
Ashforth, sang well and with a great deal of expression. 
Paul Kalisch, our own handsome Paul. the husband of Lilli 
Lehmann, was in excellent voice, and his chest register 
rang out with a force which one does not all too often meet 
with in tenors. He was evidently bent on giving out all 
he had, and either do or die. He did not die, On the con- 


has much improved since you last heard him at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The part of ‘‘ Sarephta,” a really 
difficult coloratura part, such as one does not expect to find 
in a modern opera, was most skillfully carried through by 
Mrs. Schramke-Falkner, and Messrs. Adolph Schulze and 
Brun Lurgenstein were acceptable. The Kotzolt singing 
society did ample justice to the choral portions of the opera, 
and these, as might be demanded from an experienced 
chorus conductor like Herman, are practically and effec- 
tively written, but by no means easy to sing. 


The excerptsfrom the heroic opera ‘‘ Lancelot ” were still 





more pretentious and in portions really grand. They con- 


trary he made a tremendous hit, and I can tell you that he | 
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! 
| sisted of the F sharp minor 


introduction to the third act ; 
the final scene of the second act, viz., ‘*‘ Elaine's Death,” a 


lovely and sympathetic piece of writing in D flat, and some 


| scenes from the first act, of which the ‘‘ Hymn to Morning” 


| rehearsal, by Miss Behnne. 


for full chorus in F major was the most important. 

For the part of ‘‘ Elaine” Mrs. Helene Krueger was down 
on the house bill, but she was excused on the score of sud- 
den indisposition, and the scene was finely sung, without 
Another lady soloist, Miss 
Asta Casperschock, soprano, sang ‘‘Gunivar"™ not exactly 


delightfully, and Ari Johnson gave ‘‘ Medraud’s” lines with 


| nice phrasing, but a very tame baritone voice. 


Reinhold L. Herman, was vociferously applauded after 


| almost every number of the program and repeatedly re- 


called at the close of the concert. 
* * * 


Apropos of Reinhold L. Herman he writes to me that 
his one act romantic comic opera ‘‘ Spielmannsgliick,” his 
latest work, was for the first time produced at the Cassel 
Court Opera House on the 30th ult. with splendid success. 


* * 


On Saturday night again two concerts, of which the more 
important one, the sixth ‘‘ Symphony evening” of the Royal 
Orchestra at the Opera House, had the special attraction of 
the presence of Anton Bruckner, the great Viennese com- 
poser, who, barely convalescent, had come to Berlin to 
witness the performance of some of his works. The pleas- 
ant old fellow has aged much since I last saw him in Bay- 
reuth some fouror five years ago. His bald pate and chubby, 
good natured face then gave his head the appearance of a 
great big billiard ball. Now he has grown thin, and his 
long, characteristic nose sticks out prominently. In dress 
and behavior, however, he is still the same quaint, unso- 
phisticated, antediluvian individual that he was when he 
appeared for the first time on the horizon of Bayreuth. 

Dr. Carl Muck opened the concert with a smooth and 
finished performance of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Melusine ” over- 
ture, after which came Bruckner’s seventh Symphony in E 
major, which Muck had conducted in Prague for the first 
time six years ago. In New York this tremendous work 
has also been heard repeatedly at the Philharmonic concerts, 
both under Theodore Thomas and Anton Seidl, and I still feel 
proud of the fact that THe Musicat Courter was among the 
first and very few authorities which immediately recog- 
nized and appreciated the superb qualities of this cyclopean 
composition which is slowly but surely making its way to 
fame. The slow movement in C sharp minor I also heard 
last summer at Munich, under Levi, during the meeting of 
the Allgemeiner Deutsche Musikverein. This time again 
I was vastly impressed with the greatness and beauty of 
the themes, especially the principal one of the first move- 
ment, the broad themes of the adagio and the Beethovenian 
first theme of the scherzo. The two middle movements 
are perfect gems, but the last one is somewhat diffuse. 
Bruckner’s art in thematic treatment, in sonorous orches- 
tration and in the working up of climaxes is something 
wonderful. The scherzo is also a model of form, which, 
however, cannot be said of the other movements. 

The performance of the work was a highly impressive 
one, especially as to volume and tone (the four extra tubas 
and contra-bassoon adding greatly to the sonority of the 
whole), and so effective was the interpretation of Dr. Muck 
that, in spite of some foolish and disgusting opposition, 
the applause grew so frenetic after the scherzo that the 
composer had to bow his acknowledgments from his private 
box, and after the finale he had to appear upon the platform 
to thank the audience for a most hearty and sincere triple 
call. 

This triumph and acknowledgment, which come 
late in the life of one of the simplest and grandest of old 
men, this tardy recognition of his great gifts seemed so 
opportune that one can hardly understand how anyone 
could have the heart and sufficient bad taste to hiss on this 
occasion: Or was the hissing intended for Dr. Muck? 
In that case it certainly fell foul of its purpose, for that 
sterling and most modest of conductors with every oppor- 
tunity improves upon further acquaintance and visibly 
gains in power both with the public and his musicians. 

The second half of the program was devoted to the sere- 
nade from Haydn's string quartet in F major, op. 3, fol- 
lowed by Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter” symphony. I could not hear 
these works and somewhat unwillingly left the Royal Opera 
House to cross over to the Singakademie. 

The seventh Symphony evening on the 22d inst. will in 
all probability be conducted again by Felix Weingartner, 
who having entirely recovered his health and strength, is 
expected back here by the end of the present week. 

* * # 

At the Singakademie the concert of Miss Betty Schwabe, 
the pretty, talented young violinist, was in progress, con- 
ducted personally by Joseph Joachim, who thus evinced 
indeed the great interest he takes in one of his favorite 
pupils. 

I missed (let me unhypocritically acknowledge not unwill- 
ingly) the Beethoven violin concerto, which was the opening 
number, and which Miss Schwabe is said to have inter- 
preted in superb style. The young lady has seen only 
eighteen summers, and has evidently a great future before 


rather 
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She played the tremendously difficult variations in E 
minor by Joachim (a Brahms-Mendelssohn concatenation) 
with ample technic, the true Joachim bowing (admitting of 
the best display of a shapely arm) and absolutely flawless 
intonation, as well as agreeable, full and round tone. Later 
on, and at close of the concert, the young lady gave a 
dashing rendering of the Wieniawski A major polunaise, 
and was both times most enthusiastically applauded by a 
large and very friendly andience. 
the distinguished assistance of Dr. Joseph 
Joachim as conductor the Philharmonic Orchestra for 
the accompaniments, the concert giver had also the valu- 
of another of the renowned 
Miss Marie Joachim, the talented daugh- 
Amalie the ‘‘ Atscheu- 
** Ocean, 
hou mighty monster, Oberon” with a 
great deal of force anddramatic expression. The handsome 
lady is of the Walkiire type, and being gifted witha 


ig i 


her 


3esides 


of 


able co-operation member 


Joachim f amlly. 
Joachim, sang 


ter of! Joseph and 


licher” aria from Beethoven's *‘ Fidelio” and the 


" aria from Weber's *‘ 


vo 


powerful voice she will doubtless one of these days become 

a great singer. At present she is engaged at the Court 

Opera of Dessau, where she is meeting with as much suc- 

cess as she did last Saturday night at the Schwabe coucert. 
* * & 

On Sunday night the Royal Opera House commemorated 





the fiftieth anniversary of the first performance at that in- 
tute ‘The Flying Dutchman,” with a magnificent per- 
formance of Richard W agner’s first grand work in his own 


of 


characteristic style. Mrs. Pierson and Lammert and 
Messrs. Betz, Sommer, Krolop and Lieban were concerned 
in the representation, which Dr. Muck conducted. The 


performance on January 7, 1845, was conducted by 
Richard Wagner, but was hardly a success, and after the 
opera had been given a few times between January 7 and 
25, 1844, it completely vanished from the Berlin 
‘** Boersen 


first 


February 
rtory until February 25,1868. Then, as the 


says, it was revived with Voggenhuber, Betz and 


Courier ” 


umann in the cast, and in spite of a poor chorus and bad 
orchestra created so deep an impression that since it was 
g hundred times. The one hundredth per- 
formance in all took place in 1891, and the present com- 
ition performance was the 113th which ‘‘ The Flying 
’ has had at the Royal Opera House. 


iven over one 

memoré 

Dutchman’ 
* & & 

A new tenor for the Royal Opera House, intended as a 

acant for Nic ves Rothmuehl, has been found in the 

of the Bruenn 


yempl 
person of Gerhartz, up to date a member 


Opera House personnel 


* & & 


One of the most interesting concerts of the season was 
the one which Siegfried Ochs, with his Philharmonic chorus 
gave at the Philharmonie last night. What gave special 
attraction to the occasion was the fact that the program 
brought works from three living composers who graced the 
concert with their presence, and one of whom, Eugene 


d'Albert, conducted his composition in person. 


The well attended proceedings opened with a fine per- 
formance of Bach's great D minor toccata (the one Tausig 
arranged for piano) by Dr. Heinrich Reimann on the 


splendid organ of the Philharmonie. Thencamed’Albert’s 
short work entitled ‘‘ Man and Life,” for six part chorus 
and The poem by the late Otto Ludwig is one 
of great beauty and deep meaning, and it must be confessed 
the musical clothing with which the little wizard 
comes up to the dra- 


orchestra. 


that 
draped it very nearly, if not quite, 
matic expressiveness of the words. I have all along main- 
tained that d’Albert will become a greater composer than 
was a pianist, and this new and latest work, which 
is in manuscript, is an important step in advance. Its 
phat G minorcontours, its powerfully painful climaxes co- 


he eve 
- 
il 


incide exactly with the deep, pessimistic meaning of the 
which is illustrated almost word for word with music 
which in color, all in harmonic changes, 
exactly fit the situation. but 
Mr. Och’s chorus, more especially the ladies, are so well | 
trained musically and display such beautiful vocal material | 
that d’Albert may rarely be able to hear his music better 
He was rewarded 


poem, 
rhythm and above 
The work is very difficult, 


performed than on this first occasion. 
with rich applause. 


Another first performance, likewise from manuscript, 


was that of four ti by nase Wolf, of Vienna. The 


Austrian composer, who is now thirty-three years of age 


and indeed truly prolific, is perhaps entirely unknown yet 
in the United States. 
his mind to give anything to the world, and it was not till 
1888 that Schott published some of his /zeder. Since then 
he has come forward with a Goethe cycle of 51, a Spanish 
Liederbuch of 44, a Mérick cycle of 53 and an Italian Lie- 
derbuch of no less an amount of songs. He also published 
two choral works, ‘‘ Christmas Eve” and ‘‘ To My Coun- 
try." Among his latest works is a setting of portions of 
Ibsen's ‘* Fest auf Solhaug,” of which the introduction and 
‘‘Margit’s Gesang” were heard at this concert. Wolf's 
music is peculiar, but highly interesting. The vocal part 
in the songs with orchestra sounds to my ear as if it had 
been inserted into the orchestration, instead of the orches- 
tration being used as an accompaniment to melodic vocal 


” 


utterances. 
tenor, ‘‘ Anacreon's Grave" (words by Goethe), which Mr. 
Georg Ritter only sang acceptably, while Miss Anna Corver 
gave ‘‘ Margit’s Gesang” with nice mezzo voice and in- 
telligent expression. 

The first great success for the unknown composer was 
scored with his ‘‘ Elfin's Song” for soprano solo, female 
chorus and small orchestra. The words are from Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Midsummernight’s Dream” and the setting is so 
charming and clever, the performance was so exquisite, that 
recognition followed 1n its wake and the little novelty in B 
minor, with a delicious closing in F sharp major, was 
peremptorily redemanded. Miss Jeanette de Jong sang 
the soprano solo very sweetly. 

The climax of the newly begotten Wolf enthusiasm was 
reached, however, and very justly so, with the fourth work, 
entitled ‘‘ The Fire Rider,” a ballad in B minor for mixed 
chorus and grand orchestra. It is one of the most daring, 


It took him twelve years to make up 


This was also the case in the short song for | 
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Lessmann and wife, Dr. Carl Muck and wife, Hermann 
Wolff and wife, Dr. Seiffert, Misses de Jong, Corver and 
and Snyders, Fritz Mauthner, Paul Meyerheim, Mrs. Nie- 
mann-Seebach, Enrico Polo, Mathilde Behrend, Prince 
Karageorgewitsch, Dr. Richard Sternfeld, Dr. Schlesinger 
and wife, Professor Hey and wife, Emma Koch, Baron de 
Lautreppe, Miss Linde, Dr. Max Friedlaender and wife, 
Miss Constanze Heinrich, Assessor Friedmann, Helene 
Friedlaender, Mrs. Emily Herzog, Dr. Welti, von Santen- 
Kolff, Mr. and Mrs. Maas, Felix Lehmann (Cotta) and 
wife, Fr. Lehmann, Dr. Birnbaum and a few others whom 


I cannot remember. 


* & & 


The ‘‘Neue Berliner Musikzeitung,” originally the 
property of Messrs. Bote & Boek, then taken up by Dr. 
Stern, has lately passed into the hands of Mr. August Lud- 
wig, the composer who “‘ finished ” the Schubert ‘‘unfinished 
symphony.” He paid 5,000 marks for the property (he is 
one of the few rich composers in the world), which was 
good business for Dr. Stern, considering that he got it from 
Bote & Bock for nothing, that as a property it was worth 
nothing and that the doctor would have been glad enough 
to get rid of it for $1 or less, instead of having to let it die 





in hisown hands. The first thing the daring buyer, com- 
poser, proprietor and editor does is of course ‘‘ to get even” 
with all those who ever crossed his path. The first one he 
tackled was Waldemar Meyer, of whom he says that he 





| the Concerthaus orchestra. 
| Manager Hermann Wolff. 


difficult, but also most characteristic and absolutely over- | 


awingly effective pieces of descriptive music I have ever 
heard ; and I assure you it gave me the cold shudders down 


the back, which is not very often the case, except I hear | 


what to me seems a masterwork. Fiirstner is going to pub- 


lish the novelty, and when you then can hear it performed | 
as I did last night by the Philharmonic chorus under Sieg- | 


fried Ochs, I think you will agree with me in my judgment 
that ‘‘ The Fire Rider” is a chef a’ wuvre. 

For ten minutes after the last chords the hall shook with 
applause and calls for the composer, but he would not ap- 
pear, and only after a great deal of urging he consented to 
bow his thanks down upon the audience from his box. 
When I met him later in the evening I began to understand 
his reluctance to appearing before the public. I found in 
Hugo Wolf one of the most genuinely modest, shy and 
retiring natures I ever met with in my life. 

Two little trios for female voices sung by the pretty 
Dutch ladies’ trio; Misses de Jong, Corver and Snyders 


| that it is entirely in your power todo this. 


wanted 200 marks for performing Ludwig's symphony with 

The next one threatened is 
But that gentleman took time 
by the forelock, and in advance of any charges to be brought 
against him he publishes the following self condemnatory 
letter of Ludwig to him, which he received in consequence 
of Ludwig's dismal failure with the performance of his 
compositions in a concert of his own at the Philharmonie, 
about which I reported to Tue Musica, Courier at the 
time. 

The letter is dated September 23, and reads in transla- 
tion as follows: 

BERLIN, Bayreuth street 7, September 23, 1893. 

MUCH HONORED MR. WOLFF—You know best what you have to 
make good from last year. I will only assure you once more that I 
know it too, and that I have since received repeated confirmation 
that you had given out to the critics united with you the word for 
my suppression, and that you had not furnished me with the com- 
plete Philharmonic orchestra, &c. I now come to ask you in how far 
you are willing to make amends for these damages to me. I should 
consider it as such, if for instance, you would designate my new F 
sharp minor symphony or another of my orchestral works for per- 
formance at one of your subscription concerts—for I know for certain 
Perhaps, also you may in- 
fluence pianists to play my piano compositions (especially the con- 
certo) in desirable places. As for coming this winter I have become 


critic fortwo musical papers and contributor to several daily and 


| other papers, my peacefulness might be 


wound up the first half of the program. They sang in | 


their inimitable style a canon from ‘‘ La Cosa Rara,” by V. 
Martins (the contemporary and at the time quite successful 


| upon the defects of your concerts for the winter. 


rival of Mozart as an operatic composer), and a charming | 


trio from Cherubini’s ‘‘ Blanche de Provence,” and of course 
they were encored. 

The Bruckner ‘‘ Te Deum,” one of the most fervently re- 
ligious compositions and a powerful, sincere work of a 
devout and great musician, formed a fitting close to this 
interesting concert. 
pact and massive composition was ever heard in New York, 
but I think it was once given in Boston. Here it created 
a deep impression and the gray Nestor among the Austrian 
composers was called with energy and enthusiasm. When 
he appeared on the platform he was loaded down with a 
huge laurel wreath and overwhelmed with applause. He | 
was recalled time and time again, and as the old fellow 
evidently likes that sort of thing and basks in this better 
late than never glory and recognition, he appeared upon the 
pinnacle of smiling happiness. 

** & 

After the concert a festive supper was given by Siegfried 
Ochs and his hospitable little wife at their cosey home in 
honor of the triumvirate of composers. Among those I 
met there were, besides Anton Bruckner, Hugo Wolf and 
Eugen d’Albert, the latter’s wife, Teresa Carrefio, Otto 


of consideration to you. 
(You will find for instance a biography of d’Albert from my pen in 
the “ Bazar”’ of October 16.) In any case, if you do not make amends, 
I shall not be your smallest enemy, but shall turn ona glaring light 
I do therefore, 
like the Roman who said to the Carthagenian: “In my togal have 
both war and peace, whichever you wish I shall shake out for you!"’ 
With high esteem, devotec ly, AuGusT LuDWIG, 


How could anyone write such a stupid blackmail letter ? 
After the publication of it anything Mr. Ludwig may have 


| to say against Wolff will fall flat, and one immediate con- 


1 don’t remember whether this com- | 


sequence was that Arno Kleffel, who so far was the only 
support and mainstay of the ‘‘Neue Berliner Musik- 
zeitung” withdrew from it asa critic in disgust. Under 
the circumstances I do not think that Mr. Ludwig’s 5,000 
mark venture will prove a great or lasting success. 


*# * 


Leoncavallo is here to superintend personally the last re- 
hearsals for the first production of ‘‘ I Medici.” The work 
is announced at the Royal Opera House for the 20th inst., 
but I doubt very much whether it will be ready on that 
day. The cast will contain Bulsz as ‘‘ Lorenzo,” Sylva 
‘*Giuliano,” Fraenkel ‘‘ Poliziano,” Rosa Sucher ‘‘ Fioretta,” 
and Emily Herzog ‘‘ Simonetta.” Sucher will conduct. 


eek & 


I have received the charming photographs, with dedica- 
tion, of Mrs. Herzog in the costume of her best and favor- 
ite part, ‘‘ Nedda” in ‘‘ Pagliacci,” and of Mrs. Anna von 
hen ta a Bocdan plump young violinist who would like 
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OCONOCEBRNRTS. 


MARY HOWE, the handsome and brilliant young Soprano, and 
WM. LAVIN, the talented young Tenor, after nearly two years. 
| sojourn and operatic work abroad, will return to this country March 1, 1894. 
and will be open to engagements for Concert and Festival work, Song 
Recitals, Oratorios, &c. 

They will also make a tour through the entire country with their own 


| Concert Company, which, in addition to Miss Howe and Mr. Lavin, will 


MISS LEONORA VON STOSCH, Violinist; SIG 
Baritone, and MR. ISIDORE 
LUCKSTONE, Musical Director; also special engagement for a 
few of the opening Concerts only, in March, of the distinguished Pianist, 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe. Address 

H. G. SNOW, 
New York address, 333 Washington street, Room 1, Boston, 


include : 





Oriental Hotel, Broadway and 39th street. 





Leon Margulies’ Concert Bureau. 


Agency for Leading Artists and Musical Organizations. 
OFFICE, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL; NEW YORK. 





SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 


Mae. LILLIAN NORDICA, Soprano; Miss THEODORA che Ad 
LIN, Soprano; Mme. KATE ROLLA, Soprano ; Mug. SOFIASCALCHI, 
Contralio : Miss SIGRID WOLF, Cont ralto; Miss CARLOTTA DES- 
VIGNES, Cotsen, Sis VICTOR DE GROMZE SKI, Baritone; Mr. 
PLUNKET GRE Basso; Miss DORA VALESCA BECKER. 
Violinist ; Herr ENTON HEGNER. cae Virtuoso; Herr RICHAR 
BURMEISTER, Pianist; Tue ALDINE MORGAN STRING 
QUARTET, Tue LINEFF RUSSIAN CONCERT anp OPERATIC CO. 


Agent for Mmz. AMALIA MATERNA and Herr EMIL FISCHER. 
Special engagement of Miss ELEANORA MAYO, Soprano. 


Also authorized to receive offers for concert engagements for the principal 
artists of Messrs. Abbey & Grau’s Company. 

















to go for a concert tournée to the United States. Here is 
a chance for some enterprising manager. 
* *# 

Young Howard Brockway will shortly publish with Schles- 
inger (Robert Lienau) six small piano pieces and a ballad 
in F major, all of which he played for me the other day, 
and I can assure you the ballad is no child’s play. In fact 
it is a big thing and one worthy of any American com- 
poser I know of so far. Tidden will perform it for you in 
New York very soon, and then you may judge for yourself 
whether I am right or wrong. 

* %* 

Rubenstein has refused to write an article on Bach for the 
‘‘Century.” He was wiser than Editor Johnston, who se- 
lected him to do that work. What Rubenstein might have 
to say on the subject of Johann Sebastian Bach would be 
surely less interesting than what he could write on the topic 
of the modern Russian school, or Chopin (if the ground had 
not been covered by Paderewski), or Schumann (whom he 
knew so well), or Mendelssohn, or almost anybody else than 
Bach, while Saint-Saéns or Brahms would have been a far 
better selection for utterances on Bach than Anton Ruben- 


stein. 
* # & 


Lissmann, the baritone, died at Hamburg on the day be- 
fore yesterday. An apoplectic fit took away his life in the 


open street. 
* * 


C. F. van Hell, whom you may remember as an efficient 
stage manager during one season of opera in German at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, has opened here a theatri- 
cal agency and started a dramatic paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Stage Manager,” or as it is called in German (?) ‘* Der 
Regisseur.” 

* & & 

Mary Howe was the soloist at last night’s Biilow sub- 
scription concert at Hamburg. A telegram just received 
from her husband, William Lavin, says: ‘‘ Tremendous 
success. Wasrecalled ten times.” What he meant to say 
was evidently that she was called out once and then re- 
called nine times, for if she had been recalled ten times 
she would have been called at leasteleven times. But then 
there are many called, but few are chosen, and Mary Howe 
is one of the few. oes 


The sad information reaches me this moment of the 
déath at Antwerp last Tuesday night, at the age of twenty- 
seven, of Miss Tilly Van der Stucken, the youngest sister 
of my friend Frank Van der Stucken. No nobler woman, 
no purer soul, no sweeter, lovelier girl and no more sincere 
or truer friend ever lived than this young lady. Reguzescat 
tH pace. GF. 








A Capital City Concert.—The second concert of the 
Washington Philharmonic Club was given last Wednesday 
evening, when this admirable program was given : 


Trio in B minor, for piano, violin and violoncello......... Ernest Lent 
Philharmonic Club. 
Fantasie, * Faust,” for violin..............eseeeeeees Pablo de Sarasate 
Miss Leonora von Stosch. 
Nocturne, D flat major, op. 27, NO. 2.....seeceseeeeees Frederic Chopin 
Potemitin: TE Gan806 o, cb cern cgsnceseagstvnssaph pobsocestecvine Franz Liszt 
Mrs. Ernest Lent. 
Air and gavot, for violoncello. ...........seeseeeeees 
Mr. Ernest Lent. 


Pensées Fugitives, for piano and violin,............-see0+ Heller-Ernst 
Mrs, Lent and Mr. Herman Rakemann 
Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, op. 33........... Carl Goldmark 


Philharmonic Club. 


Airs russes, for Violif.........cceecceceeeeeeceecevens 
Miss Leonora von Stosch. 


Burmeister in Baltimore.—Mr. Richard Burmeister, 
now so favorably known here as a virtuoso of the highest 
rank, played arecital at the Peabody Institute in Baltimore 
on January 19, and its character can be judged by the fol- 
lowing program : 


TSS GE TE, TP OES 6 0.5 bs cid io iuin enh eho Re ies ab Roea sides Bach 
Piano sonata, E flat major, op. 81, No. 1.......ccee cece ee eeee Beethoven 
Scherzo, C sharp minor....... . 
Nocturne, F sharp major... -s1tcrssscccteec reste e reste cee cees Chopin 
Fantaisie, F minor............ ' 

Weide GO GUMOOTES . oo adic ctivinccedevccde dead Zarembski 
“Whither” .......cscccceceserecevens Regen: maar <0 IN. Rasa he Liszt 


Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 13...... 
The local critics speak in the highest terms of the work 

performed by Mr. Burmeister, and in what they say they 

indorse the New York verdict on this artist’s playing. 
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VIOLIN—Maksick. 

I feel intensely attracted toward America artistically. Never 
in the history of nations has there been a record of such prodigious, 
progressive enterprise, and at the same time a temperament endowed 
with such rich artistic material as is in America. She has no con- 
ception of this latent power herself. We oldercountries see it for 
her. She has been occupied with the spirit of accumulation thus far 
that must run its course. But surely as she was discovered, so surely 
is the time coming when the artistic hunger will burst upon her in 
full force. That time is not far off. She hasalready even commenced 
tosearch. The evidence I find in your being here. To a thinking 
mind it is astonishing that a technical magazine of the serious and 
educational importance of THE MUSICAL COURIER should find life 
in America; it is a revelation that such a paper should have the art 
enterprise to send a representative over here to study what is 
worthy in the older fields of musical art. M. MARSICK, 

Professor of violin, Conservatoire, Paris. 


pe. inter ana ? Yes. One who lives in the 

spirit of it is forced to be scrupulously exact in detail 
in Paris. The life is so rich and varied. Small things are 
important as big; all are woven together. Without sys- 
tem one is apt to lose large as well as small, and disaster 
is the result. The Paris artist must have the exactness of 
the schoolboy in his work. He must be able to put his 
finger on anything at a moment's notice. 

‘* Why 1s life so rich here? It is the intrinsic condition of 
things through blood and artistic experience. We have 
here style, taste, charm. We are unique, individual. No 
other country has the same qualities. Itis our blood. It 
is superficial to say it is the climate, the wine. 

‘*We are Gauls! Descendants of the first Latin race—a 
genre wholly distinctive—naif, enthusiastic, sincere, in- 
tense, vif, religious, mystical, with rare intuitive powers, 
superior occult thought—artists born! With us it is not 
‘Il faut d’étre un artist!’ but ‘Il faut faire telle et telle 
choses!’ ‘I must execute or I die!’ Voila, an artist the 
result! Itis inside burns the intense unconquerable im- 
pulse—not to become great, but to carve, to paint, to com- 
pose, to express, to be patient and enduring and self- 
sacrificing in the line of Art alone. It is our religion, our 
happiness. We are Gauls ! 

‘*T have studied with deep interest our American pupils 
here. They are wholly different and much more suscep- 
tible musically than the English. The English are not a 
musical people. They are not susceptible, not tempera- 
mental, not creative. With centuries of careful training 
and listening to the best music there are fine musicians 
among them, splendid orchestras, good appreciation, but 
they are not ‘ musical.’ 

‘‘ Americans are endowed with temperament, with rare 
intelligence and grasp of comprehension, and are like our- 
selves as to intuition. They yield immensely to training. 
I feel I can do anything with them, but they are sadly 
crippled in two ways: 

‘First, they lack the musical spirit that comes from read- 
ing, thinking, talking music. They have not pride in art 
or respect for it. ‘They do not feel its importance. They 
have no standards as to what is good and bad. They are 
starved and consequently stunted and deformed, but the 
physique is there. They do not breathe musical air ; they 
take it as we do our liqueurs and medicines, and alas ! many 
of the doses are of inferior quality. 

‘* Second, they lack correct primary musical instruction. 
Their training seems to begin on top, at the end, in the 
middle. They build on air, and the structure is forever 
toppling. Great talent is being laid waste, great genius 
being suppressed, for the need of primary instruction. 
Music must begin with the children. American teaching 


seems to penne with grown up people and advanced work. 
No trade or profession is thus prepared for. 

‘* Yes, you have doubtless many fine imported musicians 
among you. But the trouble is, artists who go to America 
allow themselves to be caught in the money making cyclone 
of the nation. They commence to cater to the business idea 
of doing the greatest amount possible in a given time—the 
sure dissolution of all art. Instead of saving talent they 
but assist in the devastation. 

‘*What you need is national music endowment. You need 
music schools supported by the Government for your infants, 
where music shall be absorbed with the first breath and 
food. The best musical training on earth is here in France— 
the maitrise, the solfége, the Conservatoire. Itis ten times 
as good asin Berlin. English training is not much better 
than American. Solfége is the basis of musicianly training. 
It is the technique of music, to be conquered in childhood— 
the reading, spelling, notation intervals, rhythm, har- 
mony principles, &c. 

‘To study violin pupils come here playing Vieuxtemps 
and Paganini, all unconscious that they have a muscle. 
Anatomy is the foundation of violin science. Anatomy, 
physical movement. The obedience of hand to brain can 
only be made through trained muscles. One in a lifetime 
is thus gifted naturally. 

‘* This science of violin movement is an unknown art. It 
is the technic, the mechanism of violin perfection. The 
violin is not made for us, but we for the violin, and we must 
train ourselves to its use. Many are wasting their days 
studying sentiment and expression, who would find them- 
selves transformed by correct study and practise of the 
body. Yes, genera: gymnastics are helpful, because con- 
ducive to general suppleness of the body, but the science of 
violin movement deals with the motions employed directly 
in violin playing. It is a life work. 

‘* Unless endowed symmetrically, one should not make a 
life work of music. It isno use starting upon a career with 
but one or twoof the many gifts necessary to success. One 
highly endowed musically may fail through misconduct. 
Another by lack of application. Art is a complete circum- 
stance. One must read, study, think, work, behave. 

‘* The violin should be put into the cradle. One can play 
so long as force lasts. Sivori, a pupil of Paganini, played at 
seventy-seven. Bassini still longer. Sarasaté, Joachim, 
Ysayé and Thompson are the best living violinists. 

‘* As to practice, it is quality, net quantity, that makes 
profitable practice. It depends on natural endowment and 
preparation. I seldom practiced more than three hours a 
day. Some can study profitably through five and six. 
Much of my thought was given to the analysis of motion. 

‘Violins ? There are no good violins made now. The best 
I know are made by a character—a genius of manufacture 
if ever there was one, who undertook the study of violin 
construction from pure love of it—Elophe Poirson, of Lyon. 
In pillars of old Swiss chalets he found the woods most 
suitable to his purpose. How did he find them out? As 
the insect finds the hollow in the tree, the track of prey— 
by God-given instinct. I told you we were intuitive. Yes, 
he wrote works under my direction. 

“This Amati—Nicholas Amati—was presented me on my 
getting first prize at Heynberg Liege, by the Countess 
Mercy Argenteau, my beloved patroness, the most beauti- 
ful woman I have ever seen in my life, and musician and 
writer as well; a vision of loveliness I remember her, 
then twenty-eight. She has since died at St. Petersburg. 
This Stradivarius is supposed to be one of the best in the 
world.” 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of feeling of the 
French master for his beloved instruments, as he spoke of 
them as friends. Speaking of his kind benefactress his 
eyes filled with tears. 

‘*No, women in general will never excel in art, no mat- 
ter what changes as to opportunity the world may offer 
them. They are not seriousenough. Dress, vanity, adula- 
tion, beauty, most of all, sentiment, prevent. They are 
born to love and marry. They cannot sacrifice what is 
necessary for real art. Yes, it is a question of brain. Were 
the brain so constituted the instincts would accompany. 

‘‘The best woman violinist I have ever known was a 
Swede, Neruda, now Mme. Halle. Chamanade is the only 
woman composer I recognize ; and she only because her 
work is distinctively feminine, natural. Her work is 
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Announcement. 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The American Contralto, 





Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 


HENRI MARTEAU. 


The French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpe’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE,—Epwin M. Sxonert, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con- 
nected with Marteau’s tour through America 
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bear the brand of masculine imitation. I 
They are wholly banal, frivolous, clumsy. 
Menter is the 
rtist, and she is far from complete. Oh yes! 
er men to women students. 
[ have very many pupils of the gentle sex. 
Americans All interesting. 

Stosch, now in New York, is by all odds the 
t American pupil I have had. She is endowed 
and has enormous grasp of comprehension. 
1 student-like. But then she had had 
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| immediately into the study of violin science 
and within three weeks was transformed. She 
eads to perfection, but is far from being finished.” 
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" where a few privileged friends hear for the first 
spirited duos and delicious solos from first manu- 
A talented young performer who accompanies him 


on the piano with much grace and charm is Mademoiselle 


Depecker, who with all the acknowledged softness of 
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A Ha H A TRIBUTE TO AN AMERICAN ORGANIST. 

M. Guilmant's is one of the happiest family circles in 
France—simple, honest, artistic, luxuriously comfortable. 
[he home is at Meudon, four stations from Paris toward 


s, a very bower of peace and interest, wrapped in 
trees and flowers, a few steps from the train. 

nist, a thorough French gentleman, loves giving 
big indeed they must be to include the im- 






vig dinne 


mediate family, which numbers ten, and there are always 
four or five ests. The table is the perfection of French 
cuisine, and certainly Monsieur is not the only artist in the 
house, for Madame is a perfect artiste of home comfort. 
She is one of those women who if necessary could ‘* put 
everything on the table with her own hands,” keeps her 
servants twelve and fourteen years and keeps in touch with 
every topic that may be suggested among her husband's 
friends. During the brilliant repast of three or four hours 


neither hitch nor flaw occurs and she is free to entertain as 
though one of the guests. Gaiety is bounded by the es- 
sence of courtesy without a trace of conventional stiffness. 
All thoroughly enjoy the dinner and the company. 

In the circle are Madame Sutro, the oldest married daugh- 
ter (the organist of the family), and her husband, a charm- 
ng gentleman, living at Vichy with their two little children. 
Mme. Aliament, the second daughter, a shy, sweet, pretty 
girl, yet a bride, her husband a young man of affairs here 
in Paris, handsome, intelligent and loving ; Felix, the son, 
a young artist already credited with unusual talent in the 
Beaux Arts, of which he isa member, and Marie Louise, 
the youngest, a sweet, blonde girl who could take charge 


of the whole ménage with efficiency were her mother ab- 


rand, but charming, elegant, womanly—also 
re is another here who emulates man, whose 


nearest approach in piano work to 


| the neatly kept list book bears testimony to 


Miss Wales, Miss Williams, Miss Yates, | 
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sent, is skillful with her needle, studies painting with her 
brother and has already gained an Academy diploma. Then 
there are the mother of Madame Guilmant, who lives with 
them, and Madame Aliamant, senior, a noble, big hearted 
woman, full of wit and intelligence, who is the life of the 
party, and a ‘‘ brave garcon, gallant et beau,” a brother-in- 
law living in Paris. The guests are usually poets and lit- 
terateurs and friends of the family, all lovers of good music 
and delightful to listen to. 

It is a pleasant sight to see the genial musician at the 
head of his table, mixing his salade dressing with the 
gracefully jolly care that characterizes all he does, his 
face beaming with good will and happiness, passing the 
big bowl to madame, ‘Ce travail c’est excessif—je le 
laisse!" No one can draw a champagne cork to greater 
nicety than he. The long bottle resting on the table, he 
applies the ‘‘tire bouchon” with skill, drawing little by 
little, the whole company still as death, awaiting breath- 
lessly the final ‘‘ pop,” when the ‘‘ bouchon” is apt, with a 
loud retort, to leave a souvenir on the delicate pink ceiling. 
The group at such a time would make a pretty picture. 

‘* Pauline” and ‘ Joseph,” the grandchildren, three and 
four years, are dear little French pink and white dump- 
Joseph’s soft curls chopped straight across like 
Pauline, 


lings. 
grandpa’s, his plump form in tight roundabouts. 
like an apple, so round and bright, stands by the piano, her 
small white hands clasped on the black poiish, her little 
face full of earnestness, as she sings her airs from ‘‘ Car- 
men,” if you please, to grandma’s accompaniment, and 
dances like a fairy, holding up her tiny skirts and twirling 
her baby toes intrue French fashion. Neither of the chil- 
dren would dare play on the piano pounding as children do, 
any more than on an altar, and in case of music being 
played they are taught not only to be ‘still as mice,” but 
to ‘‘ listen.” 

On New Year’s Eve the party was unusually brilliant, 
fifteen in number—thoroughly congenial people. Coffee 
was served in the dining-room, that those leaving for Paris 
might have some of the master’s music. 

Dropping sidewise into a chair, with a joke on his face, 
| with the left hand he carelessly drums out child fashion a 

well-known practice air, similar to our ‘‘ Twinkle, twinkle, 
little star.” Presently the right hand finds its place, melo- 
dies creep in, harmonies appear, variations take place. One 
foot finds the pedal, the other draws near it. The work be- 
comes real. His face has grown serious, listeners are in- 
tent. One after another some fifteen musical forms, includ- 
ing a fugue, have enveloped the senseless little tune, and 
the finale is dignified and worthy the best thought. After 
this Handel is the meat of the entertainment, with an inter- 
lude of the ‘‘ March of the Marionettes,” never more ‘‘ con- 
versationally ” given. 

The company did not disband till after ‘1894” had 
been duly dressed in its first suit, with congratulations, 
good wishes and clinking glasses. ‘‘ Vive l'Amerique” 
was drunk, and even ‘‘ THe Musica. Courier” was 
toasted. 

One of the prominent features of M. Guilmant's drawing 
room is a framed portrait of Mr. Wm. C. Carl, the New 
York organist, which has the best place, and is indeed the 
only picture on the piano, where it stands beside a big 
potted plant and organ music by Best and Hindel. The 
only other pictures in the room are a portrait of M. Guil- 
mant’s father—a beautiful face—Guilmant himself and his 
brother-in-law, both done by his son, and an old-time sil- 
houette of Paganini playing the violin, which might easily 
be taken for a caricature. 

Mr. Guilmant values Mr. Carl's picture highly, and speaks 
affectionately of his talented American pupil. Among the 
treasures of his little composing ‘‘carnet” is the theme of 
the composition made in New York, worked out here on 
the grand organ at La Trinité and recently sent, fully writ- 
ten out, ready for publication, to Mr. Carl, to whom it is 
given outright. Guilmant is full of such little human 
touches. ‘* Vive le Guilmant!” 


| 
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Liebling.—Mr. Emil Liebling will give a piano lecture 
recital at Kenosha, Wis., on Saturday evening. 








HY, it’s competition, pure and simple ; 
nothing else. 

People wonder why church choir salaries are so small in 
Gotham. Singers, real or alleged, are wont to gather to- 
gether here from other cities and towns more or less dis- 
tant, and at just about this time of the year, bent upon 
trying their luck at securing what they suppose are the fat 
offices of choir warblers in this mighty wicked and hurly 
burly metropolis. They have read in the local papers of 
Oshkosh, Shushan, Kalamazoo and South by Southeast 
Jacksonville Junction, occasional accounts by syndicate 
writers of the great big salaries of Mrs. De Vere Sapio and 
other noted artists in Gotham, and are immediately fired 
with a red hot burning zeal to migrate hither and capture 
these magnificent shekels. Why shouldn't they cherish 
such a laudable ambition? Poor things! let us pity, not 
blame them! They are regarded as wonderful artists by 
their fellow townsmen and townswomen ; and their musical 
friends, who are unquestionably competent to judge, tell 
them that nobody in New York can sing as well as they ; 
and they, wretched, deluded creatures, swallow all this 
fulsome flattery at a gulp. Unfortunately for them and for 
us Gothamites, it stays down, too. But it doesn’t digest, 
and there it remains a load of disgust and disappointment, 
perhaps forever. 

Such people do not know that these newspaper accounts 
are, to put it mildly, exaggerated. When Mrs. Sapio, then 
Miss Clementine De Vere, was engaged at Dr. Paxton’s 
church, the papers all came out with the statement that 
she was to receive $4,500 a year, and that this was the 
largest salary ever paid to a church singer in this country, 
if not inthe world. The latter part of this statement was 
true, but the amount she received was $3,500 ; $1,500 being 
the regular appropriation of the church, and $2,000 being 
added by private subscription in view of the fact that she 
was a singer of rare merit and extraordinary attainments. 
I do not believe that the lady authorized the publication of 
these amplified figures. Perhaps some of her friends were 
responsible, without her knowledge, in their earnestness to 
place her upon as high a pinnacle of glory as possible. But 
this case is only used as an illustration. It is a recognized 
fact, more’s the pity, that any choir singer or organist is 
privileged to announce his or her salary at as big a figure 
as people can be made to believe and accept ; that is, to lie 
up and down, diagonally, criss-cross and every other way, 
unblushingly and recklessly. Such is the state of affairs in 
which we live—perhaps only exist—at the present day. 

So these dear, unsophisticated songsters flock to Gotham, 
only to find their dreams unrealized and their hopes shat- 
tered. They have to get down quickly from their high 
horse and come off the perch, if they wish to accomplish 
anything at all toward securing some of our smallest plums 
They soon find that the churches paying $1,000 salaries can 
be counted on one’s fingers, and that the people who are 
holding these places can sing all around themselves. And 
they sing for organist after organist and committee after 
committee, trying for smaller and smaller pay, until afew of 
them get solo positions at about one-quarter of the salary 
they expected, a few more with difficulty pull in chorus po- 
sitions at from $50 to $100 per annum, and the rest go 
home like a whipped cur with his tail between his legs, con- 
vinced that New Yorkers either lack appreciation or else 
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D’ ALBERT, EUGEN.—Sonata, Op. 10. Price, . M.5.00 
LANGE, GUSTAV.—Op. 440, Gioconda; Op. 441, 
Festival Eve; Op. 442, O’er Hill and Dale; Op. 443, 
Starlit Skies ; Op. 444, Arm in Arm; Op. 445, Twi- 
light; Op. 446, At the Fair; Op. 447, From Bough 
to Bough; Op. 448, Graziosa; Op. 449, Do Not 
Leave Me; Op. 450, Pleasure Trip; Op. 451, Séré- 
nade ; Op. 452, In Camp’ Op. 453, The Young Polish 
Maid; Op. 454, In the Cloisters; Op. 455, Love 
Dance ; Op. 456, Will o’ the Wisp; Op. 457, Gavotte 
Favorite. Price, each, Soares Goo 
LESCHETITZKY, TH.—Op. 41, No. 1, Etude Hu- 
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that they don’t know good music and fine voices when they 
hear them. 

Now, what makes the choir salaries so small in Gotham? 
Competition, that’s all. The market is sadly overstocked. 
There are many more singers, real or alleged, than choir 
galleries. The rules of competition obtain on the same 
plan as in the dry goods or any other line of business. A 
church, for example, wants a new soprano. It hears, 
through its organist and music committee, say 125 voices, 
It reduces these finally to three, we'll say. These three 
are asked to sing again on trial and more at length, as the 
committee considers them of about equal merit. What 


happens? One of the ladies quietly whispers to the com- | 


mittee: ‘‘ Youhave been paying $600 here, have you not ?” 
The committee’s reply is in the affirmative. ‘* Well, if 
you'll settle the matter right now, and take me, I'll sing 
for $450, as I want to get started in New York, and money 
is not so much of an object the first year with me.” Ten 
chances to one the girl gets the place at $450, and one 
chance to 100 the balance of $150 thus saved goes to for- 
eign missions 


contract for the job. But in so doing she has cut her 


rivals’ throats, paregorically speaking, and very materially | 
However, what | 


lowered her own standard as a singer. 
cares she? All is fair in love and war, and church choir 


competitions, and she can get influence with some of the | 
newspapers to print her salary as being $800, so she | 


thinks she has accomplished wonders. Nevertheless, young 
woman, you are not choosing the better path. The old 
Latin proverb may be brought to bear sooner or later in 
your case; Tibi seris, tibi metis. 

Well, what do you know in the way of church changes? 
Wenzel A. Raboch will leave St. Chrysostom’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, on May 1, and journey northwnrd to All 
Angels’ Church, passing J. M. Helfenstein on the way ; for 
the latter will be walking from All Angels’ all the way 
down to Grace Church. 


which he has filled so acceptably for so many years, but he | 


is thoroughly convinced that it is for his own best interests 
to go to All Angels’. Any man is certainly justified in 
looking out for number one. Wenzel is a genius. His 
compositions have merit, he is a fine violinist, a good or- 
ganist and a most admirable choirmaster ; and he is withal 
a modest, affable gentleman. Success to him! 

Richard T. Percy, more familiarly known as Dick, the 


young organist of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, has 


” accepted a call to the Marble Collegiate Church. I take it, 


therefore, that S. P. Warren wanted tao much money, and | 


that they found it impossible to come to terms. But never 
fear about Mr. Warren! The best organist in this country 
can always find a church that wants him, and at his own 
terms. Mr. Percy looks forward to the change with much 
satisfaction ; not because he is unhappy where he is, for 
he has made many warm friends there, but because he can 
give organ recitals at the Marble Church, where the in- 
strument is quite a complete one. The organ where he is 
playing at present is not good enough for solo organ work. 

Have you seen the new Plymouth hymnal? It is the 
most sensible collection of its kind of which I have any 
knowledge. Mr. Beecher’s successor, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, edited it, with the co-operation of Charles H. 
Morse, organist of the church, and Herbert Vaughan Ab- 
bott, the doctor’s son. Mr. Morse is a gentleman of broad 
musical knowledge of ripe experience and sound judgment. 
The book is not intended to be large. It contains but 638 
hymns, and is not comprehensive but discriminating. 
pleasant feature is the number of compositions by our native 
writers, including Ernest Hamlin Abbott, John Hyatt 
Brewer, George W. Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Henry 
Holden Huss, W. H. Neidlinger, Ethelbert Nevin, Sumner 


Salter, Robert Thallon, R. H. Woodman and many others. 


The hymnal is handsomely bound and is published by the 
Outlook Company. 


Now, what has this girl done? She has | 
simply underbid her competitors and been awarded the | 


Raboch hates to leave the place | 


A | 


William C. Carl's four afternoons of organ music are at- 
tracting large audiences to ‘‘Ye Old First Presbyterian 
Kirk.” At the second, last Wednesday, Miss Kathrin 


Howland, baritone, ‘‘ by kind permission of ‘ The Boston- 
ians,” were the assisting artists. Miss Hilke sung ‘‘ Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster ” (Oberon), as well as it has ever 
been sung in New York. Mr. Howland’s voice and com- 
position, for he sung a new song by himself from manu- 
script, entitled ‘‘ The Risen Christ,” were greatly admired. 
Mr. Carl played selections from the works of Wagner, 
| Chauvet, Gabriel Marié, Dienel, Batiste, Deshayes and Guil- 


esting numbers was the new suite for organ, in manuscript, 
composed expressly for Mr. Carl by Henri Deshayes. It 





ly work. At to-day’s recital Mr. Carl will be assisted by 
George L. P. Butler, tenor, and Hubert Arnold, violin. 


an extensive sale, containing as it does excellent arrange- 
ments for male voices of some of the most popular songs of 
the time. 

Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston, has just published a neat 
pamphlet of five dainty songs by Gerrit Smith. The songs 
are in this popular author’s best vein, particularly the first 
one, ‘‘ Sweetheart, Sigh no More,” which is dedicated to 
Francis Fischer Powers. 

Harrison Millard is out with another new song, ‘‘ My 
Yesterday,” the words being by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. It 
ought to sell as well as ‘‘When the Tide Comes In,” 
‘* Waiting,” and the many other songs by this talented com- 
poser which placed him in more than comfortable circum- 
stances many years ago. 

Robert A. Keiser, of Ditson’s, has lately written a spright- 
ly set of waltzes, entitled ‘‘ America’s Fair Women,” which 
will soon be played wherever society people meet for terp- 
sichorean pleasures. The composition is dedicated to 
Columbia Lodge No. 13, U. O. T. 5S. 

I hear that George L. P. Butler, the sweet voiced tenor, 
who has been singing at the First Presbyterian Church 
since David G. Henderson left to travel with a concert com- 


pany, has been permanently engaged at that branch of 
Zion. Mr. Butler has a fine voice, and is a genuine high 
tenor. All who hear him enjoy his singing. 


Walter C. Gale, the talented young organist of Holy 
Trinity Church, Harlem, is giving a series of four organ re- 
citals, the last of which will take place to-morrow evening, 
| when he will have the assistance of Miss Harriet W. Amer- 





man, soprano. 

Charles Jerome Coleman, for a new-comer, is meeting 
with encouraging success in Gotham. He has twenty-eight 
vocal pupils and is graduating some fine material for church 
singing. He is also organist of Christ Church, New 
Brighton, Staten Island. Just after Lent he will conduct 
the opera ‘‘ Grand Duchess” at Catskill, N. Y. Coleman is 
a real hustler, which fact, together with his intrinsic merit, 
accounts for his growing prominence. 

Mr. George Grossmith, the English entertainer, arrived at 
New York on Saturday last per steamship Paris to fulfill his 
second professional tour of the States. Hisseason will open 
at Chickering Hall, Boston, to-night, and later on he will 
visit New York, Chicago and the other important centres. 
| He will also include Canada in his itinerary. His programs 
| will be entirely different from those presented here last 
year, consisting of a series of original humorous and musical 
sketches written and composed specially for the occasion, 
the most important of which is based upon his former ex- 
| periences in this country, and entitled ‘‘ How I Discovered 





| 


j 


America.” 





| Oberlin, Ohio.—A vocal recital was given at Warner 

Hall by the Oberlin Conservatory of Music on December 8, 
| when the program was composed. of music of the early 
| Italian school. 


Hilke, soprano of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and William A. | 
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mant with his usual fluency and power. One ofthe mostinter- | 


| is in four movements and a most meritorious and musician- 


Charles F. Shattuck’s Male Quartet Folio is meeting with | 
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Chicago Musical College. 
RHAPS no one thing has done so much to 
awaken interest in high grade music in Chicago as 
the formation of the Listemann String Quartet of the Chi- 
cago Musical College. This quartet is composed of abso- 
lute artists. Mr. Bernhard Listemann, first violin ; Mr. 
Bruno Kuehn, second violin ; Mr. Eugene Boegner, viola ; 
Mr. Bruno Steindel, ‘cello. The second concert by this 
organization will be given at Kimball Hall Tuesday even- 
ing, January 23, with the following program: 
Quartet in A major, op. 9.... 

Allegro. 
Scherzo. 
Andante. 
Presto. 


E 


Listemann String Quartet. 
ee ee ee a ee Se LULU 






OE WU ee ee OOO ce cckacccsedieverccoesntsnececesesammmmed Schumann 
Be FRE eT NS HC RE PE Chadwick 
Miss Kathryn Meeker. 

EG acne svnidindedddicdvabe éotdulnineibeaianen<puxeise ceadete Mozart. 
Pas his ddd <dittne deca chs cedure chines vel sq tediwes bec cetieawus dddus Popper 
BE ING ds Gas 0 cok accdnnbad beanenbededcusac udiiguveciden ....Popper 
Mr. Bruno Steindel. 
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Miss Kathryn Meeker. 
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Listemann String Quartet. 

Mr. Listemann is now a resident of the Western metropo- 
lis, having been secured to take charge of the violin de- 
partment of the Chicago Musical College—another brilliant 
stroke on the part of Dr. Ziegfeld, who has this year sur- 
rounded himself with a remarkable faculty, probably never 
equaled in the twenty-eight years of the college life; and 
the success of the school proves that this liberal and pro- 
gressive policy is duly appreciated, the enrollment of 
pupils, notwithstanding the hard times, being larger than 
that of last year. 

Our Chicago correspondent informs us of a new and 
important move in the establishment of branches, which 
has just been determined on by the management of the 
college—one that should prove of value to pupils and col- 
lege alike, Dr. Ziegfeld proposes to establish in any city 
where a certain number of pupils will be guaranteed, a col- 
lege branch under the direction of a competent college 
graduate. Of course the number of branches will be 
limited to the number of graduates which the college will 
be able to furnish, and the old saying will hold good: 
‘* First come, first served.” Pupils at these branches will 
have the prescribed college course under the same 
methods, and upon completion of the course in this prepara- 
tory department will be admitted to the Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate Class at the present institution. 

After finishing this course, which generally takes one 
year, the pupils who are successful in the final examination 
will receive the teacher’s certificate and are entitled to 
admission in the graduating class. After receiving the 
diploma of the college these graduates will be placed in 
charge of acollege branch. Graduates who desire to be- 
come teachers will be given ample opportunity to fit them- 
selves for their work during the graduating year. The ad- 
vantage first to the ordinary pupil, afterward to that pupil 
when she is developed into a teacher is apparent, and the 
inauguration of the work is already anxiously awaited by 
those who have learned the plans. 

The influence of the college will be vastly extended and 
the work of preparation by the pupil will be simplified in 
that it can principally be done at the home centre—per- 
sonal attendance at the college in Chicago being required 
only for the teachers’ certificate and graduating year. This 
scheme will be a blessing for cities where such branches 
are established, as it will awaken interest in good music 
and it will act as a stimulus for the local teachers of such a 
place to improve themselves and their methods of teaching. 
A good, conscientious teacher will certainly welcome the 
establishment of a branch of the Chicago Musical College. 
Dr. Ziegfeld will have personal supervision of the various 
branches to the extent of making periodical visits to each 
for the purpose of examination, &c. 





-- SOUSA’S -- 
CoNCERT BAND. 


Joun Puiuir Sousa, Director. 


DURING THE SEASON OF 1894. 


Concerts and Social Engagements in New York 
and Brooklyn during the Winter. 


Madison Square Garden from May 13 until 
June 20. 


Festival Tour until July 1. 


Manhattan Beach from July 1 until Septem- 
ber 4, 
St. Louis Exposition from Sept. 6 until Oct, 
Concert Tours thereafter. 
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Address, for Concert or Social engagements, locally 
or throughout the country, 


D. BLAKELY, Manager. 
Hotel Beresford, New York. 


ge As this is a purely Concert Band, no 
parade engagements are solicited. 


| TOUR OF THE 


HENRI MARTEAU CO. 
Henri Marteau, 


The French 
Violinist, 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
Mme. Rosa Linde, 
The 
American Contralto. 


EDWIN M. SHONERT, 


Pianist. 





UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF 
Rupoten ARONSON. 


Nots,— The Marteau 
Concert Co. may be en- 
ed after November 20 
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"RB. E.. JOHNSTON, Manager, Belvedere House, 4th Ave and 18th St., New Vork. 








Blamenberg Concert Company 
TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT COMBINATION OF 
ARTISTS TRAVELING. 


Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Violoncellist. 
Mme. CAROLINE OSTBERG, 


Sweden’s Greatest Singer. 
PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Mme. LUCIE PALICOT, 
Officier de l’Academie de France. 
The Renowned French Pedalia-Pianiste. 
Mr. DAVID G. HENDERSON, Lyric Tenor. 
Mr. F. OSCAR ELMORE, Accompanist. 


ww. T. GLOVER, Manager, 
148 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 
> 


All THE MUSICAL COURIER Correspond- 


NOTICE TO 


ent Cards are hereby revoked. Corre- 


spondents will please apply for their cards 
for the year 1894, which will be mailed on 


or about January 1. 


lean task that is ever before the conductor of an amateur orches- 
tra they would overlook errors that are sometimes committed by 
professional orchestras and pass by unnoticed. 

The work of the Columbus Orchestra was especially noticeable 
for good intonation, excellence of ensemble and observance of 
pianissimo and fortissimo effects. ; 

These points were observed particularly in the overture 
and the Polish National Dance. 

The Orpheus Club’s performance of Rheinberger's beautiful 
composition, ‘‘The Deserted Mill,” was excellent, being sung 
with rare precision, expression and fine tone quality. 

The favorite number of the evening was Vogrich’s arrange- 
ment of Chopin's ‘‘ Funeral March,” with soprano solo by Mrs. 
Martin. 

A beautiful effect was made in the second part of the composi- 
tion, where the soprano was given Chopin's immortal melody, 
with a soft humming accompaniment by the remainder of the 
chorus. While we question the fitness of the first part of Chop- 
in’s march for voice arrangement, the beautiful melody that fol- 
lows compensated fully for any objectionable features of the ar- 
rangement. 

The favorite soloist was Mrs. Martin, who won her way into 
the hearts of her listeners by her charming stage presence and 





Columbus, Ohio, Music. 
CoL_umsus, Ohio, January, 8, 1804. 
ae Euterpean Society, a consolidation of the 
Orpheus Club and Columbus Orchestra, gave the first of 


their series of subscription concerts at the Board of Trade Audi- 
torium on the 3d instant 
I'he soloists were Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto and Mrs. 


Anna Kennard Martin, soprano. The following program was 





given 
Overture Des Teufels Lustschloss”...... .. Schubert 
Columbus Orchestra. 
Aria, ‘‘ Che Faro,” ‘‘ Orpheus’ err . .Gltick 
Mary Louise Clary. 
The Deserted Mill igs eskhse eee - Rheinberger | 
Orpheus Club. 
Aria, ‘‘ Queen of Sheba’ sah we ..Gounod | 
» | 
Anna Kennard Martin. 
Angelus’ ..Massenet | 


onal Dance. .Scharwenka | 


Px ‘ ich 
Columbus Orchestra. 


lish Nati 


. Wilson G, Smith 
..Purcell 


If I but Knew’ ine ie tednateeeehad 
Nymphs and Sheperds” (old English) 
Anna Kennard Martin. 
Ring out, Wild Bells 
Mrs Martin and Orpheus Club. 


Chopin-Vogrich 


Panes BME”... ve0cssves. o00s Goring-Thomas 

Still wie die Nacht’ os se Bohm 
Mary Louise Clary. 

Der Jager Heimkehr (** Return from the Chase”) Gurlitt 


Euterpean Society. 

Che Orpheus Club has for many years been an important fac- 
tor in educating Columbus people in the best class of music not 
only through the high order of excellence of its rendition of the 
best ina male chorus composition, but through the zeal and en- 
terprise shown many times with pecuniary sacrifice, in securing 
assistance of the best artists known to the musical world. 

Their singing is always of a high order, for the simple reason 
that quality and not quantity is demanded in the personnel of 
the club. Added to this they have a musician of true worth in 
the person of their conductor, Mr. T. H. Schneider. 

The Columbus Orchestra is strictly an amateur organization 
which has been in existence for several years, and has done much 
toward keeping up an interest in orchestral music. 

Few, if any organizations of the kind in the country, are so 
complete in orchestration and can count among its members 
French horn, oboe and bassoon players who are not profes- 
sionals. 

The orchestra numbers fifty performers, who have given tire- 
less energy and faithful study toward perfecting themselves in 
the production of a class of music that would grace the réper- 
toire of any professional organization. Their conductor, Mr. 
J. S. Bayer, has shown indefatigable labor and enthusiasm in his 
efforts to bring their performances to a high grade of excellence 
and has succeeded most admirably. 

If those who are disposed to criticise could realize the hercu- 


the beauty and brilliancy of her voice. 

Miss Clary has a voice of rare power and richness, but lacks 
finish in its use, and would have appeared to better advantage 
in a less difficult number than the aria from ‘‘ Orpheus.” 

A very enjoyable concert was given by Mr. Otto Engwerson 
at the Board of Trade Auditorium, assisted by Miss Boetticher, 
of Cincinnati, and Mr. Fred. L. Neddermeyer, our talented vio- 
linist. Miss Boetticher took the place of Mrs. Genevra John- 
stone-Bishop, who was unable to appear on account of illness. 

The former made a most favorable impression. Her voice is 
arich, powerful mezzo-soprano, well cultivated and extremely 
musical. 

Mr. Engwerson's ability is so well known that to particularize 
is superfluous, yet I cannot forbear expressing the pleasure that 
his singing gave upon that occasion. His powerful tenor voice 
and his method of using it show musical intelligence not often 
heard upon our concert stage. 

Mr. Neddermeyer’s violin playing is always a pleasure to listen 
to, for his brilliancy of execution, fine tone and easy, quiet man- 
ner of playing not only indicate excellence of method, but a 
musical nature far above the average. 

A musician in whom Columbus takes great pride is Mr. Her- 
man Ebeling, conductor, pianist and organist of the First Congre- 
gational Church. 

Heretofore I have had no opportunity to refer to Mr. Ebeling’s 
work, because his large clientage of pupils has taken up too 
much of his time to allow him to appear in concerts, but as he 
announces a series of chamber concerts an expression of opinion 
as tohis merits would not be inappropriate. 

Mr. Ebeling asa piano virtuoso will rank with the best. His 
playing is clear and brilliant, and his interpretations of Beet- 
hoven, Liszt, Chopin and the best masters, show rare musician- 
ship, and a versatility of talent not often found in these days of 
one composer specialists. 

Special mention should be made of the high order of Christmas 
music under Mr. Ebeling’s direction. 

The following program was given and in such a manner as to 
justify the verdict that the Christmas music of the First Con- 
gregational Church, upon this occasion surpassed all previous 
efforts 

MORNING SERVICE. 


Organ voluntary, ‘‘Grand Choeur” ............s.eseeeee Dubois 

ACen, ** EE Fe eons cc ececevcccctsrcesens Schnecker 

CSTV, PCIE, ss vada dencececestcovceevness Gounod 
Mrs. Miles, with violin obligato. 

Anthem, ‘‘ There were Shepherds”’............... Blumenschein 
Organ postlude, grand fugue in G mimor.............-..++5 Bach 
EVENING SERVICE. 

Organ voluntary, pastorale.................. oes” sesseecte Bach 

: “Be ! “ og ; 
Anthem, Hark ! What Mean Those; ..... Schumann-Warven 
ee rere ) 

Organ offertory, ‘‘Chant Séraphique”’...............+. Guilmant 
Sis EE ob voc ksicsouseuaiheycanteneckerussemene Gounod 
Mr. Braffet 
RAH ee PE vn dda ccssieiucaccdsscerscesece Bartlett 
CE OMT, ORNs 5 aS Cy EP ee eS eee Saeed sccndesedd Mailly 


The members of the double quartet choir are : Sopranos, Mrs. 


Lord, Mrs. Abraham Brown; tenors, Messrs. J. K. Livingstone, 
Charles Gerhold; basses, Messrs. Frank T. Braffet, W. D. Mc- 
Kinney; Mr. Herman Ebeling, organist and musical director. 

Special Christmas music was also given at Broad street M. E. 
Church. The regular quartet choir consists of Misses Lillian 
Miller and Taylor, respectively soprano and contralto; Mr. I. E. 
Burbacher, tenor, and Mr. J. P. Byers, bass. Mr. C. A. Pryce 
is organist and a most efficient one. Each member is a soloist of 
ahigh order. The solo and concerted numbers areall given ina 
manner that has won an enviable reputation for its members. 

The Apollo Quartet Concert Company added much to its ex- 
cellent reputation by the fine music given at a concert at Mt. 
Sterling on the 5th inst. 

The enthusiasm of the audience was so great that every num- 
ber but the last upon the program was encored, and the services 
of the entire company were engaged for another concert a few 
months hence. AULETES. 
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Toronto Topics. 
TORONTO, January 18, 1894. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
N beginning this letter I foresee that it must be but 
a chronicle of small beer and void of exciting interest. Like 
the rest of the world, Toronto has fallen upon hard and dull 
times, and I feel inclined to record our musical events after the 
vein of the statistician rather than in commentatory or critical 
form. But perhaps I had better not commit myself, as it may be 
necessary to sandwich the document—here a figuse ; there a dis- 
course. En avant! 

I dropped in at the last rehearsal of the Massey Festival Chorus 
and found Mr. Torrington laying down the law and putting 
about 200 female and 100 male vy. ¢s through ‘‘ The Messiah.” I 
suppose it must have been an oft night and the attendance be- 
low the average, as I understand it is expected that there will 
be 500 singers on the concert platform. ‘Those present, however, 
gave a very good account of themselves, and the director seemed 
determined to get thorough work done. His insistent, intermin- 
able repetitions of imperfect passages. while a torture to the 
flesh and the spirit, will no doubt bring forth good results, and I 
am inclined to think that the oratorio will be produced next May in 
a more finished manner than has hitherto been known in Toronto. 

The annual convention of the Canadian Society of Musicians 
was held in Toronto December 27 and 28. The attendance was 
not large and a feeling of depression seems to have marked the 
proceedings. 

According to the president’s—Mr. J. W. F. Harrison—message 
there is difficulty in finding good men to accept office when 
offered it; that last year only fourteen members were added to 
the roll, and that the exchequer showed only 52 cents to the good. 

Did I not say this would bea chronicle of small beer? Well, 
well; we must be hopeful. 

It is really too much to expect that, like some of my fellow cor- 
respondents on a similar subject, I should fill two or three of 
your columns with details of the convention. And why should 
I? The executive, contrary to its custom, and no doubt acci_ 
dentally, omitted to send the tickets, so what news I send is 
gathered from newspaper reporters, and I feel under no obiiga- 
tion in the matter. However, as touching the efforts of two of 
those who took part, I might as well submit a little report which 
is handed me by one of the musical visitors unconnected with the 
society, and which reads: 

““At the recent convention of the Canadian Society of Musicians 
two notable papers were read by their respective authors, Mr. 
A. S. Vogt and Mr. J. Humphrey Anger. 

““Mr. Vogt’s admirable essay was devoted to Richard Wagner ; 
his works and his critics. Particularly interesting were the 
similes drawn between the Hanslickian critics of Beethoven's 
time and Wagner’s. Afterall the great modern composer had 
but little more to contend with on the scoreof criticism than did 
Beethoven. All of Mr. Vogt’s comparisons were aptly put, his 
examples extremely apropos and his argument unanswerable. 

‘‘Mr. Anger chose ‘Church Music ’ as his subject, and his paper 
on the development of music in general through church agencies 
proved most scholarly and able. 

“Tracing musical species from almost Bible times to Men- 
delssohn, with the exposition of the direct influence any and all 
churches may have had upon the divine art, is by no means an 





THE NEW YORK 


School of Opera? Oratorio, 


106 & 108 East 23d Street. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE 


— AND — 


DIRECTORS 








CHARLES B. HAWLEY, 
SPECIAL SCHOOL for instruction in 
A all branches of vocal art, which are 
taught in a scientifically graded and 
systematized course, from their. elementary 
principles to their supreme expression in Opera 
and Oratorio, The School will be inaugurated 
September 25. Candidates for admission can 
apply from September 1, 


FACULTY: 


Singing. Solfeggio and Musical Dictation, Chanti 
E. Acramonts, C. B. Hawiey, Mug. Tuzopore ByOaxsren, Miss Marz 
S. Bissett. Harmony—C. B. Rurenser. Physical Culture, Elocution, the 
Art of Acting and Opera on the Stage—Miss Anna Warren Srory, Mr. 
Hawry L. Winwrer. Languages—Dr. Luis Barat, Herr Frepericx 
Rapemacuer, Mons. Epmonp Lemaire. History of Opera, Ecclesiastical 
Music and Oratorio and other studies ; prominent lecturers. | 
The course 8) stem and the separate branches system, 
both used. School open all year. Lessons in the even- 
ing also. School home for out of town pupils, 458 
W, 23d Street, Miss E. Cuarer in charge. 


For terms and prospectus apply to 


LOUIS ALBERTI, Secretary. 


, Opera and Oratorio— 





SCHOOL FOR SINGING AND THE 








SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT 
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HERR RICHARD BURMEISTER, 


The distinguished Pianist and Composer, for Two Piano Recitals, 
on January 16 and 19, 8:15 Pp. m., at Madison Square Garden Con- 
cert Hall, under the management of 


LEON MARGULIES’ CONCERT BUREAU. 
Mme. FURSCH-MADI'S 





LYRIC STAGE, 


128 East 6Oth Street, New York. 





Beginners taken in Classes. 


New York German Conservatory of Music, 


5 & 7 West 42d St., near Fifth Ave., New York. 


Circulars on application. 





THE LEADING SCHOOL. 
Among the faculty are: S. B. Mills, Minor C. Baldwin, M. D., Jul. B. 
Meyer, V. A. Benham, L. G. Parma, F. Tamburello, L. Ricca, S. Herzeg 





GILMORE’S BAND. 


VICTOR HERBERT, 
CONDUCTOR. 


Concerts, Festivals, &c., &c. 


OFFICE, 18 East Twenty-second Street. 
OTTO WEYL, Manager. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


97 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Voice Culture and Singing for Home, Church, Concert, 
Oratorio, Opera and Teaching. Beginners and the most 





advanced. Over 200 Class Lessons during season. All 
students have private lessons. Tuition rates according to 
teacher. Send for catalogue. 


Mr. Tubbs and his Asssociate T rg ath ati the largest 
and best trained Corps of Vocal Teachers in America. 
The Students from the Institute are especially sought for 
as Teachers in Colleges, Seminaries and Schools in all 





|, Niedzielski, E, Scharwenka,&c. SEND FOR CATALOGUR, 





parts of the country. 
FRANK H. TUBBS, Musical Director. 











easy task to compress into a short lecture, but Mr. Anger was 
very successful in delivering a thirty minute essay that was 
most comprehensive, and the gentleman fully deserved the 
warm commendations of which he was the recipient. 

“I understand that ‘Church Music’ is now going through 
the press in pamphlet form. Its appearance will doubtless be 
pleasurably anticipated.” 

The election of C. S. M. officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows : 

President, J. A. Aldous, Hamilton ; vice-president, E. Fisher, 
Toronto ; secretary, Miss Denzil, Toronto; treasurer, W. E. 
Fairclough, Toronto. 

General Representatives—E. Fisher, V. 
Tripp, J. W. F. Harrison. 

Representatives of Cities—Toronto, J. D. A. Tripp, E. Fisher, 
A. S. Vogt, Mrs. E. Jarvis, J. W. F. Harrison. Hamilton, M. S. 
Ambrose. Ottawa, Miss B. Christie. London, Mrs. F. J. 
Moore. St. Catherines, Miss Vanderberg. Kingston, A. E. 
Fisher. Brantford, J. Morton Boyce. St. Thomas, J. H. Jones. 
Stratford, Mrs. Pendergast. 

xe 


P. Hunt, J. D. A. 


Mr. W. E. Fairclough, the excellent organist of All Saints’ 
Church, has this season been giving a series of interesting re- 
citals. These have been attracting the particular attention of 
musicians, as Mr. Fairclough is on all sides admitted to be an 
organist of exceptional capabilities. 
December 2 was: 


Prelude and fugue in G major (Bk. ii., No. 2).......... J. S. Bach 
Melody and intermezzo.........scccecerscccscroces H. W. Parker 
Marche Ge POs). 305s eiite ccc, ceactedinseenses William Reed 


Dedicated to W. E. Fairclough. 
Air, ‘‘ The joy of my heart has ceased "...............+. Molique 
Mr. H. W. Webster. 
Variations upon the basso continuo of the first theme 


of the cantata ‘‘Weinen Klagen”’ and the ‘ Cruci- 
fixus” from the B minor mass of J. S. Bach........ Franz Liszt | 
Andante from the First symphony. .............. . Mendelssohn 


Arranged by W. T. Best. 
Chacone in A minor . 
Toccata in A flat.......... 


soevces chic DURE 
......- Adolf Hesse 


* ek * 


The Orpheus Society, except in name, has gone to the wall. 
The presentation of ‘‘ William Tell” last May did not turn out 
satisfactorily from a money point of view. This season, toward 
the end of November, a concert, professedly under the auspices 
of the Orpheus Society, was given by the Toronto String Quar- 
tet (Messrs. Bayley, Andersen, Napolitano and Dinelli); Mrs. 
Agnes Thompson, soprano; Mr. Delasco, Mr. Whitney 
Mockridge, tenor, and Mr. H. M. Field, pianist. Although not 
so in point of audience, this concert was a musical success. But 
as all those taking part have so often been complimentarily re- 
ferred to in my correspendence I hardly feel the necessity of 
particularizing their several successes upon this occasion. 

ee 


bass ; 


Mr. Harry M. Field, a popular solo pianist, gave an interesting 
Liszt recital on December 11. The title of the program suffi- 
ciently suggests its chararter, and it will answer to say that Mr. 
Fiéld fully sustained his past record. Assistants in the recital 
were Miss Adelina Hibbard, soprano, of New York, and Mr. 


Dinelli, a Toronto cellist. 


** * 


Thanks once more to the enterprise of Mr. I. E. Suckling, the 
well-known ‘Toronto impresario, we recently had the pleasure 


A specimen program on| ~. . z 
| prize for drawing room singers. 
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schools are very energetic factors in Toronto's musical life, as 
they are incessantly giving concerts of one kind or another. 

The Toronto College of Music (F. H. Torrinton, director) 
gave their annual at home on the evening of December 7. It 
was largely attended. 

xe e % 

Trinity University, which grants Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. de- 
grees, used to get Dr. Lott tocome out from London and conduct 
examinations. That gentleman resigned not long ago and the 
senate have elected to the post Mr. J. Humfrey Anger, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., who came from England last summer to take charge of 
the theoretical department of the Toronto Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Theappointment meets with the warm approbation of the 
resident musicians, not only because it shows a disposition on 
the part of the University to encourage home talent, but also be- 


iner. His experiences in England as an organist, conductor and 
composer have been recorded in the press here and elsewhere, 
and from past successes it is abundantly evident that Mr. Anger 
isa musician of masterly attainments, one on the possession of 
whom Toronto may congratulate itself. 
ek eH 
Mr. J. Lewis Browne, organist of Bond Street Congregational 








of hearing the furore creating violinist Marteau for the first | 


time. His reception was a most cordial one, although he only 
drew a three-quarter house. Hard times, hard times knocking 
at the door! In an ordinary season Mr. Suckling would have 
packed the house. Comment at this date and from this quarter 
on Marteau’s playing would be so decidedly a superfluity that I 
refrain. 

The contralto of the company, Rosa Linde, was satisfactory; 
so also the pianist, Mr. Ronhert. But this town would object to 
having Miss Selma, the so-called soprano, who appeared with 
the Marteau combination, sing here again. She was a grotesque 
failure, and set the house on the broad grin throughout her 


efforts. ** k * 


A month's experience with la grippe compelled me to miss 
hearing a good many concerts. Among others the performance 
of Spohr’s ‘‘Last Judgment,” by the choir of Jarvis Street 
Baptist Church, under the direction of Mr. A. S. Vogt; the 
Toronto Vocal Society concert, and a host of smaller events too 
numerous even to mention. 

*k*# * * 

I understand that private professional teachers find a good deal 
of time on their hands which they would gladly dispose of at cut 
rates, so dull are things. But our regular schools of music boast 
of a larger attendance of pupils this year than ever. These 


Church, Toronto, is out with a gem of a soprano song, ‘ Two 
Dreams.” It is excellent for concert purposes and a regular 


*e£* * 

This letter does not profess to cover Toronto's musical doings 
for the past two months. In fact, so pressed am I for time, it 
has been difficult totouch on anything, even in the baldest form. 
However, hereafter I'll endeavor to write more frequently and 
send less at a time. Epmonp L. RoBerRTs. 


> oe 


New Haven Notes. 
New Haven, January 20, 1894. 
HAT THE MusicaL CourIeER is appreciated by 


New Haven people goes without saying, for people musi- | 


cally inclined have come to realize that it is the only paper pub- 
lished containing musical matter that is new and interesting. 

Musical affairs in New Haven at present are practically at a 
standstill. The Dessauer-Trostwyk Musicale at Harmonie Hall, 
January 12, 1804, was well attended and the following excellent 
program was given: 


Prelude from ‘‘ Lohengrin ” (for organ and piano)....... Wagner 
Max Dessauer and Johann Schaub. 
CONCSSO 16F WO ic ovcncccnss nteeecehs matte rdcncesthvousds Gade 
Isidore Trostwyk. 
MOCO CHIE SUITE, OD. TGs cc:n cdccnacatnceisecssescdrnedt Tachner 
Dessauer-Trostwyk Trio. 
Ala. from “View Bimaie Fie ia isis vias d5 6 ric ac knee ...Mozart 
Johann Schaub. 
Pbiialns fat HE MS vcr dcndes cctg tevebeevs eecieleceries Liszt 
Miss Carrie Hirschmann. 
** Gromevasterchen.” 66 ie vsevicessesihateesdeees cevescocvess Langer 
Dessauer-Trostwyk Trio. 
“Zwei Aengiein Braun”... ....ccsccsectvscccesccccccces Gumbert 
Johann Schaub. 

Beuda, * Fe ices Fe ic cv adas sage cedsssevige dss cuss Henselt 
Ee Ig kc daccicccdens cnccecdamberstascnentarecs Liszt 
Miss Carrie Hirschmann. 

Ps savees hae 450 0bks tenet sd titwpesanneniadsseucnunat Poppel 
INN ds veh evedceyendesad ta Chaececabenaseds tac: «< 401 ene 


Dessauer-Trostwyk Trio. 

Miss Hirschmann, a young girl of but fifteen, of New York, was 
heard here for the first time that evening. 

She is indeed talented, and her playing of Liszt's Polonaise 
clearly demonstrated her ability. Her runs were brilliantly 
given and her touch was clear and sympathetic. Liszt’s Twelfth 
Rhapsodie and the Etude by Henselt were also well played. Mr. 
Johann Schaub, who appeared at the first musicale and created 
such a favorable impression, added to his laurels by his work at 
this concert, his voice being heard to great advantage in the 
aria from the ‘* Magic Flute,” which was given in an artistic 
manner, 

Yet another number on the program which elicited much ap- 
plause from the critical audience present was Gade’s concerto for 
violin. 

It was a masterly performance and won for Mr. Trostwyk the 
highest praise. The program on the whole was well selected, 
and, like the former concert, a success. 

January 16, 1894, a concert was given in Meriden by the Colles- 
ter Mandolin Club, an organization by the way of which New 
Haven feels justly proud. 

The club is named in honor of Miss G. Scranton Collester, an 
accomplished solo mandolinist anda pupil for several years of 
Giovanni, of Italy. Bookings have been made in nearly all of the 
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cause Mr. Anger seems so well qualifled for the position of exam- | 











ture which preluded the recital 


attention of 
cal art. 


principal cities of southern New England, and they may possibly 
appear in the near future at Carnegie Music Hall, New York city. 

The instrumentation of the club is as follows: Ten first man- 
dolins, ten second mandolins, seven guitars, one harp, two ’cellos. 

A musical lecture was given by Mr. John S. Camp in Battell 
Chapel, Thursday evening, January 18, before a large and appre- 
ciative audience, and as illustrations of the lecture the excellent 
choir of Park Church, Hartford, rendered the following program : 


Fe ee el ree Senge ee Markel 
Premera Ay Ge as 6 etek ive si ard akcee Bach 
i kn Sk ee Rey eee ee aoe Semargue 
Olivet, hymn, ‘‘ O that my load of sin were gone”... 

Hymn, anthem to same words... ..Camp 





Should Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., be elected manager of the 
Yale Glee Club for the coming year he will in all probability take 
the club for a cruise this summer on his steam yacht, concerts 
being given at the principal summer resorts along the Atlantic 
coast. 

The Gounod Society, under the direction of Emilio Agramonte, 
of New York, is diligently at work upon .the oratorio of the 
‘* Messiah.” 

Although but three rehearsals have been held, Mr. Agramonte 
has expressed himself as decidedly pleased with the progress 
made. 

The chorus is much larger than in former years, now contain- 
ing over eighty sopranos and sixty altos. 

The sopranos are doing excellent work, in fact they are all that 
could be desired; and the altos, while the quality of tone is good, 
are overpowered by the sopranos. 

The tenors, usually the weakest part of a large chorus, are 
doing remarkably well, but the bassos Mr. Agramonte will have 
to spend a great deal of time with in order to keep them up to 
the standard reached by the other singers. 

The fault seems to be a lack of spirit and snap, but this will 
probably wear off after afew rehearsals, when they will have be- 
come familiar with the score. 

The fourth of the University Chamber Concerts of the seventh 
season will be given Wednesday evening, January 24, in North 
Sheffield Hall, at 8:10 by the Kneisel Quartet of Boston 

The following is the program : 
Quartet in E flat major, op 127........ 


Andante from Quartet in E flat.............0eeeeeees Dutersdorff 
‘‘ The Mill,” from quartet in D major................ceeeees Raff 
Ouartat. in F wladeks 0 Dieses c40 ch ntttinrdiviennicna Dvorak 


First time in New Haven.) 
D. L. GAaRVEY. 


(From the MSs. 


a a 


Cleveland Cadences. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 20, 1894. 
— my last a few events have occurred worthy 
of chronicle. 

Patti and company attracted a large audience to the Music 
Hall, and with her customary artistic (?) abnegation delighted 
the audience with ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” She is so fond of 
home that the doesn’t remain there. However, 
her revenue would be so considerably curtailed by such an opera- 
tion that the inference is that ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ” as warbled 
by herself to a large paying audience has more attractions for 
her than her Welsh castle. The concert was one of the Star 
Course, under management of Mr. and Mrs. N. Coe Stewart. 

Messrs. Johannes Wolfram and Wilson G. Smith gave a highly 
successful two piano recital at Alliance, Ohio, on Tuesday even- 
ing last. The Alliance ‘‘ Review,” in an extended notice of the 
concert, speaks as follows : 

‘‘Mr, Johannes Wolfram is noted a lecturer, and as a musical 
scientist,is known and honored all over the United States. Wil- 
son G. Smith is known to all lovers of music as one of the first 
composers of the country, and he has many admirers, who were 
more than pleased at the opportunity afforded last night of 
seeing and hearing him. The program from first to last was 
the finished, brilliant work of masters of the piano. In his lec- 
Mr. Wolfram’s earnestness, 
high ideals and eloquence commanded the close and undivided 
his audience and awakened new interest in musi- 


wonder is she 


‘* Mrs. Christian Thelen sang two solos, and her second number, 
two songs of Wilson G. Smith, won her a well deserved recall.” 
The concert was under the management of Mr. Christian 


Thelen, who has charge of the musical department of Mount 


Union College. 
Mr. Thelen has recently been honored by the college 
B. A. degree, a fitting recognition of his excellent work. 
Baron De Vay has recently been confined to his bed by a severe 


with the 


illness, but is now convalescing. 


The Cleveland School of Music gave the second chronologica 





Mr. WATKIN MILLS, 


Principal Baritone of the great English Musical Festivals— 
Leeds, Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Bristol, Hanley, &c.—the Richter Concerts, the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society and other important Concerts, 
will be available for Oratorio and Miscellaneous engage- 
ments during the ensuing season. 

All communications to be addressed to 


Mr. F. VERT, 

_3 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 
Representative also for the following artists who will visit America 
during the seasons 93 and’94: Madame Albani, Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, 
Miss Medora Henson, Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Signor Foli, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mons. Joseph 





Holiman (violoncellist), Mr. George Grossmith, &c., &c. 





HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 


MUSICAL BUREAU, 
331 East 14th Street, New York. 





The most reliable Musical Agency in America! 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 


MATERNA, BLAUVELT, JUCH, PEVNY, KOERT- 
KRONOLD, LINDH, ELANDI, MACONDA, POOLE-KING, 
SCALCHI, STEIN, CLARY, VON DOENHOFF, WYMAN, 
McKINLEY, CLARKE, GUILLE, CAMPANINI, SCHOTT, 
RIEGER, CAMPANARI, FESGUSON, BEHRENS, BOLO- 
GNA, GALASSI, FISCHER, AUS DER OHE, GODOWSKY, 
JOSEFFY, VON STO3CH, MORGAN, HASSELBRINK, HER- 
BERT, VAN DENHENDE, and others. 


Authorized to receive propositions for Concerts for the Artists of 





Abbey, Schoefel & Grau’s Grand Italian Opera Company. 


Reapinc ScuHoot, 132 East 23d Street, Room 12, New York. 
forming every Monday, between : and 3 P. m. 


Jog 


fR-2/ ee acaal 


‘I unhesitatingly pronounce this system superior to any I have taught 


in twenty-five years.”—Frep. H. Butrexrizip, Supervisor af Music, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Boston Classes, Saturdays, 180 Tremont St.—F. H. Butterfield. 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading, 


Which does not interfere with the ordinary notation, 
(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 


Three months (course absolute.) Address, Vocat 
Classes 


For reading music. 


MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH, 

















red by advanced pupils of the school : 





s yn GC GOR. vs entkicanes Mozart—1756-91 
M Frances Dawley and Mabel Gorham. 
La ( i Pe rrrteris ts re Dussek—1761-1812 


Miss Mary Cummings. 
Hair 


Boest. 


>) 


Bind my 
Miss Be 
C sharp minor, op. 


Haydn—17% 


rnice 
27, No. 2, } _ 
, . Beethoven—1770-18 


awd 
Miss Maud Maxson. 
rds’ ...Purcell—1658-95 


epieen'ceehoveneven Beethoven 


Miss Lou 
D1 N Young Lover” . Handel—1685-1759 


M1 


} nd ror rom c 


in E flat, No. 5....Beethoven 


Miss Gertrude Hunt. 


mcerto 


a ec publishe rs, several effective 
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7, Grieg, and valse 


retti irom 
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sonata op. 


and Wilson have played them 


nwood, announce 


rganization, although of recent for- 
excellent concert work. 


sang excerpts from Mozart's 
1ibition on Tuesday evening. 
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Toledo Topics. 
Tol 


EDO, Ohio, December 30, 1893. 


» has already demonstrated 


i- Toledo Apollo Clut 


ik with like organizations in the 


arger cities. Its members } 



























1809 | . , 
| given a cordial reception. 


oy | 


| 


1as recently disposed to Messrs. Rohlfing | 
concert | 


‘‘ Les Sylphes,” the popular valse | 


yund them the most popular of their | 


| 


| assisted by Miss Geraldine Morgan, violinist. 
The singing of the Kolophones was | 
| characterized by refinement, and Miss Morgan's violin playing 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


sday evening, January 18, when the following | the higher priced concerts to hear classical music at a merely 


nominal price. Among the musical attractions listed in this 
course are the New York Philharmonic Club, Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club of Boston, the Franz Wilczek Concert Company, 
and the Ladies’ Schubert Quartet. 

The course was opened by the Kolophone Quartet of Chicago, 
The company was 


was of a high order, her execution being excellent, and the tone 
produced pure and powerful. 
polonaise (Wieiawski), reverie mazourka 
(Zarzycki), each in an artistic manner, and was liberally encored. 


(Vieuxtemps), and 

The second concert of the same course was given by Miss 
Jennie O'Neil Potter and George McDonald, violinist. Miss 
Potter, who has a very well trained voice, was very clever in the 
monologue, *‘ Flirts and Matrons.” Master McDonald, though a 
boy, handled his violin with the skill of an experienced performer, 
and for his years can hardly be equalled. He played mostly 
popular selections, but is equally at ease in classical music. The 
next musical attraction of the course will be the Ladies’ Schu- 
bert Quartet of Boston, January 11. 

A most enjoyable musical event was the musicale given at the 
Whitney & Currier Music Hall by the pupils of Prof. Arthur 
W. Kortheuer, assisted by Mrs. 
Mrs. W. H. Currier, and the Poulin Male Quartet—Messrs. J. B. 


| Poulin, E. J. Simpkins, W. A. Willett and J. F. Chatham. 


ganization of male singers, under di- 


a reception and con- | 


possess talent, and cultivation only is | 


} 


nece I es abound, and the first concert this 
theirs 1) season, on December 18, was given with a finish and 
n ) ring to the many friends of the club, 
wi ave y ed the progress ot this active musical or- 
ganization under the tutelage and guidance of Prof. Amos Whit- 
it I Al { numbers over thirty active members, and 
has a ne ership of about 200 of Toledo's represen- 
tat t I club is officered as follows: President, Dr. 
J.-L. I t e-president, George B. Colton; secretary, J 
I. W R klin ; musical director, Amos Whit- 

} M \ as labored hard and earnestly for the success 

ft \ ( i us been ably seconded by the mem- 
ers t \ are ent in making art itation 
for t iw 

T securing Lillian Blauvelt to as- 
sist I t ant y ng soprano was here last spring with 
Da 1 7 loat remembering her admirable work at 
that m : opportunity to agz hear her sing, and 
Men Hall was fi ith an expectant au 1ce—and ex- 
pectations wer realized, bot! n regard to Miss Blauvelt 
and Al ( Miss Blauvelt has a voice of remarkable 
ang uality, and her numbers on the program 
we \ x Fe é ores § gave a aby, “ "Twas 
Apr ( ig ‘I t Ry 

Mrs. R Cc 
an 
lady Lye ythe tion in tl n 

The Wa rus and Abt’s “ Moonlit Night” were the 
Ap | { « t lum be » 

M I \ ums Sa! A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea” 
n é reditable manner. 

T expects to give several more concerts during the sea- 

I [he following well selected program was given 
I 5 4 oc 0 a icd avd CROCS OEER ss CNd ede adsbeebaete Beschnitt 
Festival Mar« .. Kern 


Apollo Club 


‘* Nothing Better ‘ . Schumann 


a Flowing Sea” 


‘A Wet Sheet and X ... Shaw 
Mr. F. R. Williams 
Moonlit N Sadeweneless .eeeet ee 
Apollo Club. 
Chorus of Returning Pilgrims........ jidensascucbeeseae Wagner 
Apollo Club. 
Ny! es et Sylvains sepeevecss ......Demberg 
Miss Blauvelt. 
‘ Thanatopsis $SFA NO ne VeRREW eb OC ee wunen ....Mosenthal 
Mr. C. L. Lewis and Apollo Club. 
larantelle (op. 27), piano solo................+.....-Moszkowski 
Mrs. Rose Clous-Lewis. 
Pe ONE» cxsctesnncandpseseuew aucedes saoneabacde Greig 
ND TO ic is covenssevecdtesosacssieasennews Tschaikowsky 
Miss Blauvelt 
The Cruel Cuckoo”..... Ga pede dee Vunte ohandtanteceenen Koschat 
Spanish serenade (double chorus)............... .cccecces Soubre 
Apollo Club. 
UENO, SD PE 5 vis ates sv00 nd uenevacssssncnke Verdi 
Miss Blauvelt. 
‘* The Lovers” javthbushenvedheboacesweneneunaanel Koschat 
epee Lasers” Ca oss xc ndeavéccdusen ueeuil Gounod 


Apollo Club. 
eee 
The inauguration this season of the People’s Course of enter- 
tainments, at popular prices, by Mr. W. A. Eldrige, is a pro- 
gressive step, and one highly appreciated by our music loving 
people ; and not only that, but is proving beneficial in more than 
one sense. None but artists of recognized ability have been en- 
gaged, the companies all having national reputations, and thus 
is afforded an opportunity for those who do not usually attend 








Mr. Kortheuer is a musician of ability and composer of consid- | 
An excellent and well selected program was | 


erable reputation. 
given in excellent form and unbounded enthusiasm prevailed. 
Mr. Kortheuer has few equals as an accompanist, and the fact 
the 
The 


that two of Toledo’s leading sopranos graced 


brought out a large and brilliant audience. program 


reads 


ATAOTO. «.:ss0ssne te vals eee 


Adagio 
Aria 


Quartet, ‘‘ Hunter’s Joy” 
Poulin Male Quartet. 


OES FeO NE vice ciateeerecetecnsees Wagner-Bendal | 
Miss Maude Woolson. 
Quartet, from “* Fidelio ans ceccesccccesswccercouecces Beethoven 


‘ Leonora,” Mrs. Doolittle-Blodgett. 
‘ Marcellina,’’ Mrs. Currier. 
Mr. Poulin. 
Mr. J. F. Chatham. 
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Mrs. W. H. Currier. 
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Miss Sophie Joensmeier 
‘Prayer on the Ocean”........ wane teless .A. W. Kortheuer 
Mr. W. A. Willett. 
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Miss Egie Hunter. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Doolittle-Blodgett. 
Compertetiiok 05° |< ctveventairen .Carl Maria Von Weber 
Miss Kate Wood. 

Scene from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg 

‘Eva,” Mrs Currier. 

‘ Magdalena,” Mrs. Blodgett. 

‘ Walther,” Mr. J. B. Poulin. 

‘ Hans Sachs,” Mr. J. F. Chatham. 

‘ David,” Mr. W. A. Willett. 

The New York Mozart Symphony Club gave the opening con- 
cert of the Y. M. C. A. Star course of entertainments. Being 
unavoidably absent, I cannot particularize or give the program ; 
but the general verdict is that the group of artists gave a very 


. Wagner 


enjoyable evening's entertainment. 

This was followed by the Ariel (Smith sisters) Sextet, which 
organization gave a concert at Memorial Hall December 15. 
Aside from the readings by Miss Marguerite, which were a fea- 
ture of the evening’s entertainment the following musical num- 
bers were rendered : 


Choruses— 





“ Hetudiantina”.......ccccccscoresrvedcsevccssvs .... Lacome 
* Clehael TER os caves bewsacdstadecsdaquese Smith Sisters 
** The Lord is. diy Segal. vinsiccccstassvecsivesobccs Schubert 
Concert Waltz......... 
Quartets— 
“ Tho Mies ON the Rye”. csicceccccdecccctodvasens Bishop 
6 TO EE ig oc ctvcwensnsunedévenedegacnsmigectee Brigham | 
Quintet, “HieThee,; Ghallop™. ....5.05cccsedsvs ceesevewoeve Kiicken 





Duet, ‘‘ Power Eternal,”’ from ‘‘ Stabat Mater”........... Rossini 
Soprano solo, ‘‘ Waltz Song,” from ‘*‘ Romeo and Juliet ”.Gounod 
Contralto solo, ‘‘ Across the Sea”’ Coomb 


The Schubert chorus, the duet, ‘‘ Power Eternal,” by Misses 
Gertrude and Grace, and the ‘‘ Waltz Song,” by Miss Gertrude, 
the prima donna, deserve mention, being well rendered. The 
sextet sustained its well earned reputation. 

The Toledo Military Band, a comparatively new adjunct to the 
musical societies of the city, bids fair to assume a place in the 
front rank of like organizations in the State. Mr. Gus Koehler, 
the director, is by far the most proficient clarinet player in the 
city, and under his able leadership the band is rapidly improving. 
On the evening of December 12 a complimentary promenade 
concert was given, and the Armory building was completely 
filled. Mr. Koehler’s performance of a fantasie for clarinet was 
a feature of the pleasing program presented. 

Some delightful music is given at the semi-monthly meetings of 
the Chopin Club, which are held Monday afternoons at the homes 
of the various club members. When the club was reorganized 


She played a romance (Svendson), | 


Elizabeth Doolittle-Blodgett, | 


program | 


for this, the third season, the following were elected officers : 
President, Mrs. Rose Clous-Lewis; vice-president, Miss Zora 
Wheeler; secretary, Miss Anna Hope Maher; treasurer, Miss 
| Florence Fisk. Although the society was organized for the study 
| of instrumental music, a portion of each afternoon is given to 
chorus practice, and at each meeting a paper on some musical 
subject is read and a program of music given. At the last 
meeting, December 11, ‘‘ Music at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position,’’ was ably treated by Miss Florence Fisk, and the fol- 
lowing musical numbers rendered : ‘‘ Romance ” (Haberbier) and 
| ** Valse” (Godard), Miss Alice Schrdeder; songs (W. G. Smith, 
| J. H. Rodgers), Miss Zora Wheeler; ‘‘ Sonate,” No.8 (Haydn), 

Miss Perla Bowman; ‘‘ Mélodie” (Moszkowski), Mrs. Rose 

Clouse-Lewis. 

The Elvin Singer Operatic Club is having profitable rehearsals 
| every week.’ The club has recently commenced the study of a 
chorus in the second act of Wagner's ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” anda 
chorus from Flotow’s ‘‘ Martha.” 

Mr. Will Dewey entertained the Schubert Club at the Monti- 
cello recently. This was the eighteenth recital of the club, and 
opened with a piano duet by Miss Nellie Cook and Miss Anna 
Bernn, ‘‘ Heimkehr aus der Fremde,” op. 89 (Mendelssohn), fol- 
| lowed with an aria by Mr. Fred Seubert, from Weber's ‘“ Der 
Freischiitz.”. Mr. Almon Hall gave Wieniawski's ‘‘ Serenade ” 
on the violin, and Mrs. Ainsworth sang ‘“‘ Dreams,” (Strelezki), 
and a song by Kiernlt. Misses Bernn and Cook played the over- 
| ture to ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave,” (Mendelssohn), and Mr. Elvin Singer 
brought the program to a fitting close with ‘‘ Der Wanderer,” 
‘Schubert), and ‘‘ Am Meer.” 
| A recital was given lately by Mrs. Rose Clous Lewis and 
pupils, assisted by Miss Zora Wheeler, which was enjoyable by 
reason of its being somewhat above the usual run of such func- 
tions. Works by Haydn, Scharwenka, Chopin, Meyer-Helmund, 
| Wollenhaupt, Schulhoff, Chaminade, Delibes and Schumann- 
ziszt were well interpreted. 

Miss Anna Bernn expects soon to inaugurate a series of cham- 
ber concerts. Her efforts in a like direction last season were 

highly successful. H. Crossy Ferris. 


| A Rare Chance. 
F°® SALE.—A superb Odell church organ in 

splendid condition, three manuals and pedal, high 
pressure stops, all mechanical improvements, fully war- 
ranted, eight years old; adapted for any church, musical 
| college, public hall or music hall. An extraordinary bar- 
gain can be acquired. Address ‘‘Church Organ,” care 
Tue Musica Courter, 19 Union square. 








| New York College Students.—The New York College 

of Music, Alexander Lambert director, will give its semi- 

annual concert on the evening of February 9 at Chickering 

| Hall. Only students of the college will take part, and an 

interesting program has been arranged. 

| Blumenberg Concert Company.—The Blumenberg Con- 
cert Company is meeting with remarkable success through- 
out its entire tour. It is the unanimous opinion wher- 
ever it appears that such an organization has not been 
heard im many years. 

This can be readily understood, as the company does not 
consist of one star with minor surroundings, but each mem- 
ber is an artist. Blumenberg himself is a violoncello vir- 
tuoso, whose career has been one round of successes. 
Mrs. Caroline Ostberg, the great Swedish prima donna, is 
winning laurels everywhere. 

Lucia Palicot, the protégé of Gounod, is the one wonder- 
fnl performer on the Pedalia piano. The Blumenberg 

| Concert Company carries three sets of pianos, this being 
necessary in order to have the pianos reach their destina- 
tion in time for the numerous concerts. The pianos are 
some of the finest products of Wm. Knabe & Co., and we 
hear most flattering reports of their excellence wherever 
Mrs. Palicot appears. David G. Henderson, the tenor of 
the company, has been specially selected by Louis Blumen- 
berg for his tour. He is making a great success, for he is 

| a pure tenor with fine methods. The company is now in 
the West and will reach Minneapolis January 31. 
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The Futility of Musical Art. 





S. G. Prarrt. 


“ There is a higher work for Art than the Arts,”"—- EMERSON. 

ET us ascend to some high mountain whence 
L we may view the old world of literature; see the 
ruins of ancient temples of Science and Art, and in the de- 
serted halls of fame, the buried cities of once ambitious 
peoples, and the crumbling shafts of glory and renown 
learn the future fate of our own handiwork. 

The most ephemeral literature appears to be the dra- 
matic. The distant landscape, encharmed with a per- 
spective of twenty centuries and more, is filled with noble 
ruins of Grecian and Roman dramas, whose fragments still 
command respect. But the authors who reared with such 
industry and devotion are unknown except to a few stu- 
dents, and to these but a few sentences possess a value. 

In the nearer distance of English drama the names of 
Marlowe, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, Lodge, Hey- 
wood and Ben Jonson are but dimly outlined upon the 
crumbling column erected to theirmemories. The plays of 
Dryden are known no more. The waves of one or two cen- 
turies appear sufficient to engulf those which survive their 
own generation. If this transient and swiftly changing 
life of the drama impresses us, even more so must the stil] 
more modern art of music, especially the opera (music- 
drama). In our observations of this art the same princi- 
ple asserts itself as in literature. That which survives is 
the abstract in music, viz., melody. As in poetry, the 
thought, which applies with equal truth in all ages. We 
find that poetry outlines the drama because it contains 
less that is local to the time, less that is personal and much 
more that is universal and impersonal. Whatever is true 
to-day always has been and always will be true. Truth 
owes no allegiance to any century. 

The centuries chew the cud of human thought and leave 
to posterity only that which is vitalizing and virile. There 
is something startling in the thought that a great man’s 
entire life and labor, for which frequently many tomes 
furnish a monument to his industry, may in the furnace of 
time be reduced to a single sentence. This is the one gem 
that shall sparkle in the diadem of life; the one drop of 
blood that continues to flow on in the veins of immor- 
tality. 

But if the personality is thus shriveled up in the crucible, 
if individual deeds fade as the retrospective lens increases, 
there is certain compensation in the fact that the oblivion 
surrounding all else furnishes a background upon which 
these are shadowed forth in colossal and gloomy loneliness. 
Thus a single name stands for a race. Some one heroic 
deed rescues from oblivion an entire people. 

Looking at the art of music from this standpoint there 
are many suggestive comparisons which apply with more 
or less force, and there seems no art of which it may be 
said with such apparent truth that the substance of one 
century becomes ashes in the next. It is observed that 
great technical skill counts for little in comparison with 
sincerity and purity of ideas. The vast canvas of Hans 
Makart’s ‘“‘ Abundancia,” with all its wealth of form and 
color is quickly passed to contemplate the ‘* Angelus” of 
the poor and despised Millet. One possesses great beauty, 
voluptuous imagination, wonderful skill; the other no 
beauty of form, but beauty of thought ; no wonderful skill, 
but a revelation of reverence. Emerson, in his essay on 
Art, most truly says: ‘‘ As soon as beauty is sought, not 
from religion and love, but for pleasure, it degrades the 
seeker. High beauty is no longer attainable by him in can- 
vas or stone, in sound, or lyrical construction ; * * * for 
the hand can never execute anything higher than the char- 
acter can inspire.” 

I have passed miles of paintings in the galleries of Berlin 
to sit in contemplation of some small, obscure work which 
spoke more eloquently to me than the balance of the entire 
collection. The celebrated ‘‘ Holbein Collection” was 
looked upon with the same feelings of curiosity that the 
well preserved mummy of Cleopatra inspired. In music 
especially the tooth of time devours most ruthlessly, and 
that art which was highly prized yesterday becomes the 
sport of to-morrow. Through it all the soul of man wan- 
ders and attracts to itself that which is of the soul. 

History records that at the time of Grecian supremacy, 
400 b. c., instrumental music attained such a general cul- 
tivation that Themistocles was suspected of a lack of edu- 
cation because at a banquet he refused to perform on the 
lyre. A flute piayer, Nicomachus by name, was cele- 
brated for the great wealth his art had won him, and 
Amoebeos, a zither player, was so popular that he received 
at each performance an Attic talent! (about $500 of our 
money). Whoever heard of the great artist Anaxenor, 
Archelaos of Miletns and Eunomns of Lokrios? Yet to these 
did the Athenians erect five statues. The wonderful art of 
Lamia is no longer commerce for our lips, but he was ac- 
counted so great that a temple was erected in his honor. 
Who speaks of Lamia now? At the court of Philipof Mace- 
donia a number of renowned artists flourished ; the com- 
plexity or dexterity of their performance became so great 
that it degenerated to trickery. In so far as their art lost 


itself in ornamentation it served to conceal and detract 
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from the true and beautiful, and its rise was a real de- 
cadence, its decadence a real advance. 

The great school of Greece (which was divided into two hos- 
tile factions similar to our Wagnerites and anti-Wagnerites) 
has left posterity only a simple melody and a scale that any 
child can sing ! The wonderful virtuosity of these renowned 
flute and zither players is now known to have had nothing 
to do with the soul of music except to stifle it or use it for 
their own vainglory and commerce. The reign of the vir- 
tuoso is thus seen to be a real detriment to art, and this 
applies with equal force to the composer and performer. 
Especially in orchestral work is the temptation great to per- 
form prodigious tricks, to furnish some new device, to give 
astronger spice with which to catch the attention of the 
unthinking public and the praise of the thoughtless writer. 

Melody thus is often lost sight of entirely. In the place of 
clearly defined and noble thought, we have a stammering 
and stuttering of ejaculations, exclamations and phrases, 
piped out now in the flute, oboe or clarinet, then in the cor- 
net, anon in the trombone or French horn, and then again 
in the string instruments, all leading up toa tremendous 
climax when the entire power of the band is engaged in 
vociferously shouting nothing. Some writers never become 
more than musical modistes. Their dresses are sometimes 
gorgeous, but they conceal another’s body or cover a 
wooden form which some preceding musical mechanic has 
made for them. For themselves, they beget no children 
from the loins of their soul and imagination. The master 
of the Meistersingers of the sixteenth century, Hans Sachs, 
furnishes sport for Wagner over the shoulders of a Beck- 
messer. His art is now unknown, while Luther’s hymns, 
vigorous with primitive simplicity, without any adornment 
of art, survive. 

We read much of the ‘‘ Dutch school” (fifteenth century), 
but the labored canons even of Josquin de Prés (Jodocus 
Pratensis) and Ockenheim are unknown except to the 
curious student ot musical history ; the celebrated Cyprian 
de Rore (1516—1565), with his masterly chromatics, is for- 
gotten ; even Orlando di Lassus (1530—1595), whose great 
power as a musician and organist is said to have worked 
miracles, is remembered by a few students only, and a sim- 
ple four part song, ‘‘ Matona, Lovely Maiden,” has lived to 
to find an occasional place in the repertory of our choral so- 
cieties. So much for the ‘* great Venetian school.” Even 
Palestrina (1524—1594) outside the Roman Church service 
is obsolete. Thus the Dutch, Venetian and Roman schools 
pass toacommon disuse. There is an overwhelming wave 
of sadness in this vast ocean of oblivion into which the pro- 
cession of centuries of art is inexorably passing. Its con- 
templation becomes endurable only when we consider it as 
a great reservoir of immortality, which again feeds and 
waters in new forms new and undiscovered empires of 
thought. 

But a little more than a century has passed since Gluck 
(1714-1787) died in Vienna, after accomplishing a ‘‘ great 
reform” in the music-drama, and, with the assistance of 
Marie Antoinette, triumphing over the Italian Picinni, who 
had the support of the journalists and fashionable pub- 
lic of Paris. He established with many pamphlets the 
principles of the rational treatment of words and dramatic 
situations, and ridiculed the absurd embellishments with 
which the Italian defied logic, and fitted out his prima 
donnas with tricks to catch the public. The ambitious 
Gluck (who in London, at the Haymarket Theatre, in 1746, 
performed on hand glasses to make a living) composed 
forty grand operas, twenty of which were made to contribute 
especially to this reform. Of them all, ‘‘ Iphigenie” used 
to be given once a year—some twenty years ago—at the 
Royal Opera in Berlin, as a matter of respect. 

“Orpheus ” (still in the old style of Italian opera), chiefly 
on account of some graceful ballet music, is occasionally 
given. But the world in general knows that there was 
such a man as Gluck, because of one little song, ‘‘ Oh, My 
Eurydice.” The great arias expressing passion and enlist- 
ing prodigious vocal powers and endurance, supported by 
the subtleart of orchestral ‘‘tonecoloring,” are passed away, 
and now take their place in the gallery of curiosities along- 
side of Picinni’s embellishments. The simple melody of 
love and devotion survives, and thus the least of all his 
art becomes the monument by which he is best known to 
posterity. 

It appears that maugre the more logical treatment of reci- 
tative andthe more compact form given to the aria—which 
the historian claims Gluck learned from the Italian Lully 
(1633-1687) and the Frenchman Rameau (1683-1764)—the 
virtuosity of Picinni in absurd vocal pyrotechnics was 
frequently replaced by a different style of embellishment— 
that of the orchestra. 

The runs and trills, so out of place in the Italian opera, 
were replaced by long sustained arias, where sense and 
logic were equally slaughtered to give the master an oppor- 
tunity for self glorification in the orchestra. The vanity 
and trickery of the voice replaced with the trickery and 
vanity of the orchestra! The soul of music ( ‘‘ melody ” ) 
asks no favors of either. It is sufficientin its own integrity. 
Inspiration is its birthright, and art simply a temporary 
vehicle in which it makes its triumphal march from century 
tocentury. The harmony, the embellishments, the in- 
strumentation is but a matter of fashions. The vogue of 
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yesterday is absolute to-day and to-morrow forgotten. We 
see the musical literature even more swiftly than poetry 
shifting like sands inthe varying winds of each century. 
The garments and trimmings, made with so much care and 
taste, are torn off, worn out and laid away, to be gazed at 
by the student or antiquarian. The theatric tinsel and 
glitter which for the time attracts the vacant mind, as well 
as the egotistic pomp of dexterity and intellectuality which, 
for its industry alone, awakens respect of the more thought- 
ful, all shall be buried in one common grave. 

The intellectual in art is but a refinement of the attire, 
a little finer woven, a little more substantial material, but 
a garment only. How small and unworthy seem our 
arguments in the presence of this awful reality! How 
unreasonable in us to expect the inexorable hand of time to 
treat our present art with any less severity than it has the 
past! Listen to the complaint of Erasmus, of Rotterdam, 
400 years ago, regarding the Church music of his time: 

‘We have had introduced in the Church an over refined 
and theatrical music, a screaming and tumult of different 
voices such as I believe never was heard in the theatres of 
Greece and Rome.” The art of music then consisted in 
making ‘‘canons,” each voice (sometimes six and eight 
different parts) strictly imitating the first leading theme. 
Ribald street songs were often thus served up. It must be 
apparent that sincerity and religious feeling were com- 
pletely stifled by this ‘‘ artistic” music. 

This over refinement, especially in orchestral composi- 
tion, has reached such an absurd point in our day that 
some composer paints the ‘‘ phosphoresence of the sea ” in 
a symphonic poem with ‘‘tone color.” Another ‘‘ paints” 
the hideous realities of deach from a physical standpoint 
purely. Anatomy is studied, the dying gasp is ‘‘ painted,” 
&c. The weak minded are thus overwhelmed with “‘ tonal 
effects ” and become their slave instead of master. 

They become lost in the labyrinth of ‘ effects” and wan- 
der aimlessly about, imagining they are producing a picture 
when they are simply mixing paints on the palette. 

An artist would not offer the public his palette of paints, 
no matter how cleverly they may have been mixed, and 
ask it to admire his art. He knows it must assume a form 
on canvas, and express some thought before it is a paint- 
ing. Let him spatter the canvas, however thick, with 
vermilion, orange and all the various colors and varie- 
ties of shadings, until he represents something he will be 
ridiculed. But this is the kind of music this over refine- 
ment is producing and the public is called upon to enjoy! 

Thus great works, oratorio, opera and symphony, are 
commended for the ‘‘ masterly” instrumentation, and a 
mere skeleton of ideas is covered over with a rich garment 
and paraded for our admiration. Some journalists may ad- 
mire this tinsel and glitter, but the people want a vital body 
in rich robes and a soul in the body. In other words sym- 
metry and melody. One is almost led to exclaim with Dr. 
Young, ‘‘ Art, brainless Art, our furious charioteer drives 
headlong toward the precipice of death!" 

Probably the transitory character of musical art is as 
forcibly illustrated by the name Geo. Frederic Hindel (1685- 
1759) as any other. Though Alessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725), 
Pergolesi (1710-1736) and many others who were equally 
famous in their time might be quoted with equal consist- 
ency. Hiindel composed fifty grand operas, twenty-three 
oratorios and quantities of odes, ballets, sonatas, trios, &c. 
Of the entire enormous pile ‘‘ The Messiah ” survives to 
hand his name down the ‘corridors of time” a little more 
than a century. 

The thought is forced upon us, however reluctant we 
may be to admit it, that even the colossal Beethoven, the 
titanic Wagner, the gentle poet Chopin (great in his short 
span of life with the crushing sorrows of his people’s sub- 
jugation) will ‘‘ have their day.” The shores of history 
are thus seen to be scattered with traces of extinct or ever- 
changing art ; all point to the impotence of ornamentation 
and embellishment. 

The realization of this futility of musical art especially 
would paralyze our present effort and weaken the arm of 
duty, were it not for the compensating lesson that the atti- 
tude of humility and receptivity is after all the most exalt- 
ed men can attain to ; and that in spite of our frail or pomp- 
ous effort that which is true and good will survive, and 
thus eventually our sincere and earnest work will add a 
segment to the great circle of immortal life. This attitude 
of receptivity should not be despised or forgotten. The 
danger line is near when we ignore this, and, like Narcis- 
sus, lose ourselves in the vain contemplation of our own 
dexterity. How many talented souls have been thus 
drowned in the lake of pride! and how many others swal- 
lowed up in the slough of sensuality, in which an unhealthy 
imagination has permitted them to wallow ! 

The ‘refinement of Art,” like the refinement of blood 
and lineage, may reach a point where insanity and sterility 
result.* ‘Thus the royal house of Bavaria in our own time 
has ended in suicide and insanity. William the Conqueror 
was the son of a beautiful peasant girl of Falaise, Nor- 
mandy. The bluer the blood the weaker it appears to be- 
come, and it is plain that in order to sustain itself it must 
draw new strength from the ‘‘common” people. So with 


*In his essay on manners Mr. Emerson says: * In the year 1805 
every legitimate monarch in Europe was imbecile. 
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Bach took many of his themes from the 
popular songs of the people—melodies relatively like 
‘Johnny Get Your Gun” and ‘‘Annie Rooney.”+ No 
subt that much of this great master’s popularity and rec- 
ynition was owing to the cleverness with which he juggled 
th these familiar tunes. This it was no doubt that so 
eased Frederick the Great, when in 1747 he invited the 
rganist to his court at Berlin, and was astounded at the 
eadiness with which he improvised a fugue from a theme 


the art of music. 


Ss 


1e himself suggested. 

The gorgeous purple and brilliant attire of the court 
make men effeminate and women vain. 

Diogenes in his tub was greater than Alexander in all 
iis glory. Sothis simple melody with its vast wealth of 
ul, full of sublime dignity and humility, has spoken to 
the hearts of all Christendom with an eloquence which, I 
am now convinced, no embellishment of Art could have in- 
reased, 
In the future some ‘learned musician” will come along 
and weave a rich garment of symphonic art about it and 
place it in the Olympian circle of classic fame. 

[he cynical sneer upon the poet's lips is at once recog- 
nized by any intelligent reader. The same insincerity in 
‘ intuitively,” but is rarely explained. 
writers musical mechanics ‘for revenue 
Some are musical jugglers for applause and money. 
Some gifted one, flattered with a recognition of his genius, 
erects a monument to his Ego and passes the balance of 


music is felt ‘ 


some are 
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his life bowing before it in adoration. 
If, as Mr. Wm. Ordway Partridge says in his admirable 
An American School of Sculpture,” in the 
‘‘an artist is the voice of his people and time,” 
ty of soulful inspiration in music may be at- 
ited to the worship of wealth and the era of greed 
which seems to have possessed the civilized world to a 
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degree hitherto unknown. 

Now we are not toinfer that the industry should languish 
and learning be despised. I would say to the aspiring 
musician, study and work, but consider your skill in har- 
mony, counterpoint and form as a means to an end and not 
They are but tools with which to 
which must first be conceived 


as in itself a purpose. 
carve out some noble form, 


in your own soul and outlined in your own imagination. 
All your learning and skill can furnish only the body and 
garment for the musical thought, which, to be true and last- 
ing, must in itself alone, even without these, be beautiful. 
Noble simplicity of melody (especially in form) and direct- 


ness in expression should always be the first consideration. 
The question is, What that is true can I bequeath to pos- 
ity; not How great a work can I produce as a monument 
to my learning and skill with which to glorify myself ? 

Sir John Hawkins’ ‘‘ History of Music” contains this 
item pertinent to the passing of musical art: He says, 
‘* The Italian and Flemish editions were so little fit for use 
that the demand for Corelli’s works being very great in 
England many persons acquired a subsistence by copying 
in writing the sonatas of Corelli in a legible character. 
One man by his industry in this practice was enabled to 
bring up a numerous family.” 

But a century gone and the footprints of this great Italian 
composer are effaced from the shores of fame. 

Music per se is like a spring of pure water, wherein each 
one finds the reflection of his own character. Some cynical 
persons will stir this up and bring the sediment of sensual- 
ity to the surface, others will exert themselves to bring up 
the curious pebbles, or fine golden sands, to gratify the in- 
tellect. But he is doing a service to mankind who brings 
forth the clear life-giving liquid—it may be indeed in ves- 
sels of his own handiwork, and leaves the sediment, pebbles 
and sand at the bottom to serve their purposes as a puri- 
fying filter. 

I have in the egotism of youthful ‘‘ superior knowledge” 
condemned as entirely worthless a song which has since 
become the precious possession of people, because its har- 
monies were so simple that any child could play them! 
There were no ‘rich harmonies,” no ‘‘ modulations” to 
show the skill of the musician. I sneered at its common- 
place dress. Shall we judge of souls by their clothes? 
Those who have appeared in rags have been the saints. 

There is no specific for receptivity and inspiration. Dex- 
terity can be acquired, but inspiration falls like the dews 
from heaven into the thirsting hearts of those who pray 
and wait. Character is the essential foundation, and the 
receptive mood can only be cultivated in the soil of hon- 
esty and sincerity. It must be watered by frequent self 
sacrifice, patience, endurance, faith, and the sunshine of 
humility must fall on it continually. 

One may seek self-forgetfulness in the woods and mead- 
ows, as did Beethoven. That isolation from the world of 
fashion is absolutely necessary is indisputable, and to ac- 
complish any sustained the effort life of a recluse is essen- 
tial. 

But if one loses himself in his work he may be as much 
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t Aug. Reipmann, *‘Allgemeine Geschichte der Musick,” Vol. III, 
page 122: “To-day the tradition still lives that he (Seb. Bach), while 
clothed with dignity and position, frequently made excursions to 
Ruhl to enjoy the popular songs of the common people and their 
dances."’ And again, * Bach's theory was based entirely upon the 
folk song, so that one hears them sounding throughout the most of 
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alone in a great city as in the wilderness, and the voice of 
inspiration may whisper to him in a crowded street as well 
as on a mountain top. If he is ‘‘ possessed” by his idea he 
is oblivious of surroundings; his exaltation glorifies any 
place, however common, into a Mount Sinai. These mes- 
sengers from the heart of God to the souls of men come 
unsought, in the waking hours of the night, in the toiling 
hours of the day, when the body is weary or racked with 
pain, or fresh and vigorous. Our duty is to welcome and 
entertain them by laying hold upon them and giving thema 
mortal existence with our industry. It is necessary tokeep 
the mind refreshed with the subject matter in hand, to 
drink from the fountains of the great masters’ inspirations, 
then to turn within ourselves and in humility and patience 
strive to bring forth. In this labor, waiting is as essential 
at times as working ; and change of mental occupation fre- 
quently gives the musea freer access. ‘Tenacity is as neces- 
sary as sincerity. For while sincerity may receive, tenacity 
and endurance must write down and develop the thought. 
The debt we owe to posterity should not be forgotten. 
One who writes simply to please the taste of his time is 
both coward and ingrate. He stands receiving with both 
hands the riches which the industry of the masters have be- 
queathed to him, and in return gives nothing to posterity ; 
a musical sponge, absorbing all the past, without as much 
as ‘‘I thank you,” and giving nothing to the future. What 
a depth of meanness is there in such ingratitude! Whata 
craven heart is that which refuses to climb the mountain of 
inspiration to give the world some new and more extended 
view into the soul’s boundless empire beyond! Much as 
pity is awakened by these microscopic specimens of hu- 
manity, whose molecular littleness has to be enlarged an 
hundred-fold in the fickle glass of fashion, in order to be 
seen for a day, our admiration is aroused by the bravery of 
an undaunted spirit which, answering to the call of duty, 
struggles upward, even though he becomes hidden by the 
clouds, lost in the labyrinth,or slips and falls in the abounding 
pools. It is much to have dared. The heroic motive is his 
crown; and though he may not return, bringing back to 
earth the rich fruits of his efforts, still we will cherish his 
memory and speak of him with tenderness. His present 
deed will become a futurelegend. The path which led him 
to oblivion shall direct another to glory and fame. 
Lest the reader may infer from the foregoing that the 
popular songs of the music hall type are those which will 
live in the future and by which posterity may judge our 
time it is only necessary to call attention to the fact that 
these, like the ‘‘ topical song,” have the shortest possible 
tenure of existence. Their success relies on local and most 
transient conditions; their great popularity not always 
upon their intrinsic merit, but because they are repeated 
night after night before thousands of people, and lastly, be- 
cause most frequently it is the manner, action, grace or 
peculiar charm of the singer, more than the song itself that 
attracts. There is no immortality except in the soul of 
music, and that can spring only from sincerity of purpose, 
not from greed. These songs are chiefly a commerce 
rather than an art and possess less vitality. 
Now and then (but most rarely) a pure flower of inspira- 
tion which bursts from the honest heart of an obscure 
writer will find its way into the popular concert halls ; but 
for the most part the things ‘‘ made up” out of old odd ends 
of the songs of other days, passed into oblivion even before 
their authors, fading as quickly as does the cynical sneer 
upon the lips of death. 
This merchandise in music is like the peddling on our 
streets, The wares are hawked about the cities and towns 
by so-called comic opera companies, and in two or three 
seasons some new song is devised to take the place of its 
predecessor. They are thus like the music toys offered 
on our thoroughfares at Christmas time to tickle the fancy 
of the passing throng. They possess not even the dignity 
of a ‘‘ garment of Art.” 
It is hoped these reflections may be appropriate at this 
time, when more than ever before our young men are de- 
voting themselves to the serious study of composition, and 
when in many instances dignified and worthy efforts have 
already crowned their efforts. 
It seems that a loftier mental and moral position than at 
present obtains abroad is essential ; that the basis of faith 
in immortality, the recognition of the soul of man—spirit— 
as distinctive from the brain, the heart (emotions), or the 
memory, but as theimpalpable, undefinable essence includ- 
ing all these and something above them, which is akin to 
the divine life we worship in God ; that this should be at 
the root of our character, for if the fruit is to be good the 
seed itself must be clean and draw its life from a pure 
soil. 
With this firm foundation of religion and love it 
requires no seer to prophecy the future preeminence of 
America in the art of music, and little exercise of the 
imagination to picture a near future when this honest, 
self reliant and reverential American character shall win 
the sceptre of song and carry it forward to grander 
triumphs than have yet been recorded on the pages of 
history. Standing on the deck of an ocean steamer one 
may watch the white crests as the waves climb to the 
summit of their individual ambitions, and, bending grace- 
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glisten in the sunlight and chase each other unceasingly to 
a common oblivion. 

Fame is but the foam that rides in momentary grandeur 
on the crest of rapidly receding popularity ; one wave a 
little bigger perhaps than another, but all quickly dissolv- 
ing and passing into that obscurity from which they sprung. 
This seems equally true of the embellishments of Art, 
whether it is subtle harmony or brilliant passages; yet 
hope springs up continually in the path of decay, and we 
should not forget that the little wavelets, whose white lips 
breathe the momentary ecstasy of life, are carried on by 
the irresistible and undying impulse, of which they them- 
selves form a part, to the waiting shore where the glisten- 
ing sands receive their embraces, from which new conti- 
nents are born. S. G. Pratt. 








At It Again. 


“ Die katze laesst das mausen nicht.” 


VEN the terrible example of Adeline Patti 

with her failure after the many ‘ farewell tours” in 

this country cannot stay the statistical ardor of our own 

statistician, Mr. Willhartitz, of Los Angeles, Cal., who 
writes to us as follows : 

‘* A few days agoI was asked to help namea small fu- 
ture Beethoven, Wagner or Paderewski in a family whose 
members must have read my ‘ last shot’ in your paper of 
January 4, 1893. While I don’t personally think that there 
is anything ina name to insure future greatness or good- 
ness of a child, I ‘took to thinking’ on the subject, 
grasped my pencil and started on a search for the names 
most honored by being good musicians. I find of 1,000 
names the following taken from my book : 

In the letter A there are thirty different names with a total of 130 


In B.... 8 with 2 names. 
C,...19 with ® = 
D. .. 7 with 14 
E....14 with 16 - 
F.... 8 with 108 
G.... 8 with 40 
H,... with 6& 
I.... 9witm 7 
J.... 8 with 174 
K.... 2with 2 
L....10 with 55 
M ...12 with 3 
N.... 2with 14 
O.... 4with 15 
P.... 7 with 2 
Q.... 9with 33 
S....11 with 21 
T.... 9with 2 
V.... with M4 

W.... 6Gwith % 
Z..-- iwith 1 
Total..cccsrasiscss 196 1,000 
Of the first 1,000 taken the following names were 


found : 

Adalbert, 1; Adolf, 17; Adrian, 1; Alban,1; Albert, 11; 
Alexander, 21; Alfons, 2; Alfred, 12; Algernon, 1; Aller, 
1; Aloys,1; Ambrose, 2; Amilcane 1; Amy, 1; Andrew, 
5; Anette,1; Ange,1; Anthony (Anton, Antonin), 18; 
Arcangelo, 1; Armand, 1; Arnim,1; Arno,1; Arnold1; 
Array, 1; Arthur, 5; Aszer, 1; Attila, 1; August, 17; 
Augusta, 1 ; Austin, 1. 

Baldasar, 2; Bartel, 1; Benedict, 2; Benjamin, 5; Ber- 
nard, 7; Boniface, 1; Brinley, 1; Bruno, 1. 

Calixa, 1; Camile, 2; Carlyle, 1; Caryl, 1; Caspar, 1 ; 
Cecil, 1; Cesar, 2; Charles (Karl, Carlo), 70 ; Christian, 1 ; 
Christoph, 2; Cipriana, 1; Ciro, 1; Clara, 2; Clarence, 1; 
Claudio, 1; Cornelius, 1; Constance, 1; Constantin, 1; 
Cyrill, 1. 

Daniel, 2; David, 3; Delphin, 1; Desire, 1; Dietrid, 1; 
Dion, 2; Domenic, 4. 

Ebenezer, 1; Edgar,1; Edmond, 5; Edward, 21; Elias, 
1; Elisa,1; Emanuel,5; Emil, 12; Engelbert, 1; Erick, 1; 
Ernest, 10; Ethelbert, 1; Etienne, 1; Eugene, 5. 
Fabio,1; Fanny, 2; Felix, 14; Ferdinand, 18; Flodo- 
ardo,1; Florimond,1; Francis (Frank, Franz, Frangois, 
Francisco), 47; Frederick (Fritz, Frederigo, Friedrich), 29. 
Gabriel, 1; Gaetano, 4; George, 21; Girolamo, 2; Gott- 
fried, 2; Gregor, 1; Guido, 2; Gustave, 7. 

Halfdan, 1; Hamilton,1; Hamish, 1; Harrison, 1; 
Hesrt, 1; Helen, 1; Henry (Enrico, Henri, Heinrich), 39; 
Herbert, 2; Hermann, 8; Hieronymus, 1; Hippolite, 1; 
Horace, 3; Hubert (Uberto), 3; Hugh, 2; Hugo, 3. 
Ignace, 6. Ivar, 1. 

Jacob (Giacomo), 1; James, 5 ; Joaquinn, 1 ; John (Johann, 
Hans, Jean, Jan, Giovanni), 105; Joseph (Guiseppe), 35 ; 
Julio, 2; Julius (Guilio), 16; Justus, 1. 
Konrad, 1; Konradin, 1. . 
Lambert, 2; Leo, 2; Leonard, 1; Leopold, 7; Louis 
(Luigi), 32; Louisa, 1; Lowell, 1; Luca, 1; Ludwig, 7; 
Luther, 1. 
Marc, 2; Marie, 1; Martin, 4; Mary, 1; Mathew (Matteo), 
4; Mathilde, 1; Max, 4; Meyer, 1; Michael, 10; Miska, 1; 
Modest, 1; Morris (Moritz, Maurice), 5. 

Nicholas (Niccolo), 12; Niels, 2. 

Orlando, 2; Oscar, 3; Otto, 9; Ottavio, 1. 

Pasquale, 1; Patrick, 1; Paul (Pablo), 5; Percy, 1; Peter 
(Pier, Pietro), 17; Philip, 3; Prosper, 1. 

Rafael, 4; Reginald, 1; Reinhard, 1; Reinhold,1; Rene, 1; 
Richard (Riccardo), 8; Robert, 12; Rudolph, 3; Ruggiero, 1. 
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(Nineteen examples are quoted). 


his fugue themes”"’ 


fully, break into sparkling foam. A moment only do they 
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Salomon, 1; Salvatore, 1; Samuel, 3; Saverin, 1; Sebastian, 
1; Siegfried, 2; Sigismond, 4; Silas, 1; Smith, 1; Stanislaus, 
1; Stephen, 5. 

Thecla, 1; Theobald, 1; Theodor, 11; Theophile, 1; 
Thomas, 8 ; Thuiskon, 1 ; Tito, 1; Tiradar, 1; Trangott, 1. 

Victor, 5; Vincent, 8; Vladimir, 1. 

Waldemar, 1; Walther, 2; Waugh, 1; Wenzel, 1; William 
(Guillaume, Wilheim), 30; Wolfgang, 1; Zdenko, 1. 

Fashion has much to do with names also. Thus, Louis, 
which at one time more especially was given to the lowest 
of young male humanity, has been and is borne by good 
and great people. Hans, which formerly stood for one who 
is only fit to act as ‘‘ Sauhirt,” and lowest menial in peas- 
antry, is now represented by Buelow, Balatka and others ; 
Sebastian (or Wastel in Austria) was a synonym of Hans 
and Johann or Jean, were names given to waiters and other 
servants, are honored by many of its bearers. 

But to return to the naming of the child spoken of above 
—it was ashe, and her name is not Dennis, but Denise. 


Yours, whose name is 
ADOLF WILLHARTITZ. 


Franz Liszt. 


Described by Some of His Musical Contemporaries. 


Von LENz. 





HE Russian councillor and the author of the 

well-known work, ‘‘ Beethoven et ses trois styles,” 

has contributed quite a small library of articles on Liszt, 

but as it is impossible to quote all of them, we select the 

following, which refers more particularly to his own in- 
timacy and first acquaintance with the great musician : 

‘*In 1828 I had come to Paris, at the age of nineteen, to 
continue my studies there, and, moreover, as before, to take 
lessons on the piano; now, however, with Kalkbrenner, 
Kalkbrenner was a man of Hebrew extraction, born in 
Berlin; andin Paris under Charles X. he was the Joconde 
of the drawing room piano. Kalkbrenner was a Knight of 
the Legion of Honor, and the fair Camille Mock, afterward 
Mrs. Pleyel, who was not indifferent to Chopin or Liszt, 
was the favorite pupil of the irresistible Kalkbrenner. I 
heard her, between Kalkbrenner and Onslow, play in the 
sextuor of the last named composer at the house of Baron 
Trémont, a tame musical Mecenas of that day in Paris. 
She played the piano as a pretty Parisian wears an elegant 
shoe. Nevertheless I was in danger of becoming Kalk- 
brenner’s pupil, but my stars and Liszt willed it otherwise. 
Already on the way to Kalkbrenner (who plays a note of 
his now?), I came to the boulevards, and read on the 
theatre bills of the day, which had much attraction for me, 
the announcement of an extra concert to be given by Liszt 
at the Conservatoire (it was in November), with the piano 
concerto of Beethoven, in E flat,at the head. At that time 
Beethoven was, and not in Paris only, a Paracelsus in the 
concert room. I only knewthis much of him, that I had 
been very much afraid of the very black looking notes in 
his D major trio and choral fantasia, which I had once and 
again looked over in a music shop of my native town, Riga, 
in which there was much more done in business than in 
music, 

‘If anyone had told me as I| stood there innocently, and 
learned from the porter that there were such things as 
piano concertos by Beethoven, that I should ever write 
six volumes in German and two in French on Beethoven! 
I had heard ofa septet, but the musician who wrote that 
was called J. N. Hummel. 

‘‘From the bill on the boulevards I concluded, how- 
ever, that anyone who could play a concerto of Beet- 
hoven in public must be avery wonderful fellow, and 
of quite a different breed from Kalkbrenner, the composer 
of the fantasia, ‘ Effusio Musica.’ That this ‘ Effusio’ was 
mere rubbish I already understood, young and heedless 
though I was. 

‘In this way, on the then fateful boulevards of Paris, I 
met for the first time in my life the name of Liszt, which 
was to fill the world. This bill of the concert was destined 
to exertan important influence on my life. I can still see, 
after so many years, the colors of the important paper— 
thick monster letters on a yellow ground—the fashionable 
color at the time in Paris. I went straight to Schles- 
inger’s, then the Musical Exchange of Paris, Rue Rich- 
elieu. 

‘«* Where does Mr. Liszt live?’ I asked, and pronounced 
it Litz, for the Parisians have never got any further with 
the name of Liszt than Litz. 

‘The address of Liszt was Rue Montholon ; they gave it 
me at Schlesinger’s without hesitation. But when I asked 
the price of Zztz, and expressed my wish to take lessons 
from him, they all laughed at me, and the shopmen behind 
the counters tittered, and all said at once, ‘ He never gives 
a lesson ; he is no professor of the piano!’ 

‘IT felt that I must have asked something very foolish. 
But the answer, no professor of the piano, pleased me 
nevertheless, and I went straightway to the Rue Mon- 
tholon. 

‘* Liszt was at home. That was a great rarity, said his 
mother, an excellent woman with a true German heart, who 
pleased me very much; her Franz was almost always in 








church, and no longer occupied himself with music at all. 
Those were the days when Liszt wished to become a Saint- 
Simonist. It was a great time, and Paris the centre of the 
world. There lived Rossini and Cherubini, also Auber, 
Halévy, Berlioz and the great violinist, Baillot ; the poet, 
Victor Hugo, had lately published his ‘ Orientales,’ and 
Lamartine was recovering from the exertion of his ‘ Médi- 
tations Poétiques.’ Georges Sand was not-yet fairly discov- 
ered ; Chopin not yet in Paris. Marie Taglioni danced 
tragedies at the Grand Opéra ;. Habeneck, a German con- 
ductor, directed the picked orchestra of the Conservatoire, 
where the Parisians, a year after Beethoven’s death, for the 
first time heard something of him. Malibran and Sontag 
sang at the Italian Opéra the ‘ Tournament’ duet in ‘Tan- 
credi.’ It was in the winter of 1828-9 Baillot played 
quartets ; Rossini gave his ‘ Guillaume Tell’ in the spring. 

‘‘In Liszt I found a thin, pale looking young man, with 
infinitely attractive features. He was lounging, deep in 
thought, lost in himself on a broad sofa, and smoking a 
long Turkish pipe, with three pianos standing around him. 
He made not the slightest movement on my entrance, but 
rather appeared not to notice me at all. When I ex- 
plained to him that my family had directed me to Kalk- 
brenner, but I came to him because he wished to play a 
concerto by Beethoven in public, he seemed to smile. But 
it was only as the glitter of a dagger in the sun. 

*** Play me something,’ he said, with indescribable satire, 
which, however, had nothing to wound in it, just as no 
harm is done by summer lightning. 

‘**] play the sonata for the left hand (pour la main gauche 
principale), by Kalkbrenner,’ I said, and thought I had said 
something correct. 

‘«* That I will not hear; I don’t know it, and don’t wish 
to,’ he answered, with increased satire and suppressed 
scorn. 

‘I felt that I was playing a pitiful part—doing penance, 
perhaps, for others, for Parisians ; but I said to myself, the 
more I looked at this young man, that this Parisian (for 
such he seemed to be by his whole appearance) must be a 
genius, and I would not without further skirmishes be 
beaten off the field. I went with modest but firm step to 
the piano standing nearest to me. 

‘** Not that one,’ cried Liszt, without in the least chang- 
ing his half reclining position on the sofa; ‘there, to that 
other one.’ 

‘*I stepped to the second piano. At that timeI was ab- 
sorbed in the ‘Aufforderung zum Tanz ;’ I had married it for 
love two years before, and we were still in our honeymoon. 
I came from Riga, where, after the unexampled success of 
the ‘ Freischiitz,, we had reached the piano compositions 
of Weber, which did not happen till long after in Paris; 
where the ‘ Freischiitz’ was called ‘ Robin des Bois’(!). I 
learnt from good masters. When I tried to play the first 
three A flats of the ‘Aufforderung,’ the instrument gave no 
sound. What was the matter? I played forcibly, and the 
notes sounded quite piano. I seemed to myself quite laugh- 
able, but without taking any notice I went bravely on to 
the first entry of the chords; then Liszt rose, stepped up 
to me, took my right hand without more ado off the instru- 
ment, and asked : 

‘«* What is that? That begins well!’ 

‘** T should think so,’ I said ; that is by Weber.’ 

‘** Has he written for the piano, too? he asked with 
astonishment. ‘We only know here the ‘ Robin des 
Bois.’ 

‘*** Certainly he has written for the piano, and more finely 
than anyone!’ was my equally astonished answer. ‘I 
have in my trunk,’ I added, ‘two polonaises, two rondos, 
four sets of variations. four solo sonatas, one which I 
learned with Vehrstaedt, in Geneva, which contains the 
whole of Switzerland, and is incredibly beautiful ; there 
all the fair women smile at once. Itisin A flat. You can 
have no idea how beautiful it is! Nobody has written so 
for the piano, you may believe me.’ 

‘*T spoke from my heart, and with such conviction that I 
made a visible impression on Liszt. He answered in a 
winning tone: ‘ Now, pray bring me all that out of your 
trunk and I will give you lessons for the first time in my 
life, beause you have introduced me to Weber on the piano, 
and also were not frightened at this heavy instrument. I 
ordered it on purpose, so as to have played ten scales when 
I had played one. Itis an altogether impracticable piano. 
It was a sorry joke of mine. But why did you talk 
about Kalkbrenner, and a sonata by him for the left hand? 
But now play me that thing of yours that begins so seri- 
ously. There, that is one of the finest instruments in Paris 
—there, where you were going to sit down first.’ 

‘* Now I played with all my heart the‘ Aufforderung,’ 
but only the melody marked wiegend, in two parts. Liszt 
was charmed with the composition. ‘Now bring that,’ he 
said ; ‘I must have aturn at that !’ 

‘‘At our first lesson Liszt could not tear himself away 
from the piece. He repeated single parts again and again, 
sought increased effects, gave the second part of the minor 
in octaves and was inexhaustible in praise of Weber. With 
Weber’s sonata in A flat Liszt was perfectly delighted. I 
had studied itin much love with Vehrstaedt at Geneva, and 
gave it throughout in the spirit of the thing. This Liszt 
testified by the way in which he listened, by lively gestures 
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and movements, by exclamations about the beauty of the 
composition, so that we worked at it with both our heads ! 
This great romantic poem for the piano begins, as is well 
known, with a tremolo of the bass on A flat. Never had 
a sonata opened in such a manner! It is as sunshine over 
the enchanted grove in which the action takes place.. The 
restlessness of my master became so great over the first 
part of this allegro that even before its close he pushed me 
aside with the words, ‘Wait! wait! What isthat? . I must 
go at that myself!’ Such an experience one had never 
met with. Imagine a genius like Liszt, twenty years old, 
for the first time in the presence of such a master compo- 
sition of Weber, before the apparition of this knight in gold- 
en armor! 

‘*He tried his first part over and over again with the 
most various intentions. At the passage in the dominant 
(E flat) at the close of the first part (a passage, proper- 
ly speaking, the sonata has not; one might call it a 
charming clarinet phrase interwoven with the idea) Liszt 
said, ‘It is markedlegato. Now, would not one do it bet- 
ter pp. and staccato? Yet there is a leggieramente as 
well.” He experimented in all directions. In this way it 
was given me to observe how one genius looks upon an- 
other and appreciates him for himself. 

‘** Now what is the second part of the first allegro like?’ 
asked Liszt, and looked at it. It seemed to me simply 
impossible that anyone could read at sight this -the- 
matic development, with octaves piled one on another for 
whole pages. 

‘*«This is very difficult,’ said Liszt, ‘ yet harder still is 
the coda,’ and the combining of the whole in this close, 
here at this centrifugal figure (thirteenth bar before the 
end). The passage (in the second part, naturally in the 
original key of A flat), moreover, we must not play staccato ; 
that would be somewhat affected ; but we must also not 
play it legato; it is too thin for that. We'll do it spiccato ; 
let us swim between the two waters.’ 

‘If I had wondered at the fire and life, the pervading 
passion in the delivery of the first part by Liszt, I was ab- 
solutely astonished in the second part at his triumphant re- 
pose and certainty, and the self control with which he 
reserved all his force for the last attack. ‘So young, and 
so wise!’ I said to myself, and was bewildered, absorbed, 
discouraged. 

‘*In the andante of the sonata I learned in the first four 
bars more from Liszt than in years from my former good 
teachers. ‘ You must give out this opening just as Baillot 
plays a quartet ; the accompanying parts consist of the de- 
tached semiquavers, but Bailot’s parts are very good, and 
yours must not be worse. You have a good hand, and can 
learn it. Try it, it is not easy ; one might move stones 
with it. I can just imagine how the hussars of the piano 
tear it to pieces! I shall never forget that itis through you 
I have learned to know the sonata. Now you shall learn 
something from me ; I will tell you all I know about our in- 
strument.’ 

‘‘ The demi-semiquaver figure in the bass (at the thirty- 
fifth bar of this andante) is heard only too often given out asa 
‘passage’ for the left hand ; the figure should be delivered 
caressingly—it should be an amorous violoncello solo. In 
this manner Liszt played it, but gave out in fearful majesty 
the outbursts of octaves on the second subject in C major, 
that Henselt calls the ‘ Ten Commandments ’—an excellent 
designation. And now, as for menuetto capriccioso and 
rondo of the sonata. Howshall I describe what Liszt made 
of these genial movements on a first acquaintance? How 
he treated the clarinet solo in the trio of the menuetto, and 
the winding of the rondo? How Liszt glorified Weber on 
the piano; how like an Alexander he marched in triumph- 
ant procession with Weber (especially in the ‘ Concert- 
stiick ‘) through Europe, the world knows, and future times 
will speak of it.” 

BERLIOZ. 

Mr. Daniel Bernard, in the preface to Berlioz’s published 
“Correspondence,” gives the following account of Liszt's 
evenings with the great French composer and his first 
wife : 

‘‘ The first years of their married life were full of both 
hardship and charm. The new establishment, the revenues 
of which amounted, to begin with, to a lump sum of 300 
frs., was migratory—at one time in the Rue Neuve Saint- 
Marc, at another at Montmartre, and then in acertain Rue 
Saint-Denis, of which it isimpossitle now tofind trace. Liszt 
lived in the Rue de Province, and paid frequent visits to 
the young couple; they spent many evenings together, 
when the great pianist would play Beethoven’s sonatas in 
the dark, in order to produce a greater impression. In his 
turn, Berlioz took up the cudgels for his friend in the news- 
papers to which he was accustomed to contribute—the 
‘Correspondant,’ the ‘Revue Européenne’ and, lastly, the 
‘ Débats.’ How angry he became when the volatile Pari- 
sians attempted to espouse the cause of Thalberg against 
his rival! A lion showing his teeth could not have ap- 
peared more formidible. Death to him who dared to say 
Liszt was not the first pianist of alltime, past, present and 
to come! And when the critics enunciated any musical 
axiom as being beyond discussion, he really thoughtit so, 
for he never went against his own convictions, and bore 
himself in regard to mediocrities with a contempt savoring 
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of rudeness. Liszt after all gave him back measure for 
transcribing the ‘Sympnonie Fantastique,’ and 
playing the numerous concerts which the young 
maestro gave during the winter with ever increasing suc- 


me ire 


-ASI 


at 


ess 

In 1830, after many repeated failures, Berlioz won the 
much coveted ‘‘ Prix de Rome” at the Paris Conservatoire. 
which entitled him to reside three years in Italy at the ex- 
pense of the French Government. Before he started for 
the musical land of promise, Berlioz gave twoconcerts, and 


’ the circumstances under which he 


relates in his ‘Memoirs’ 
t became acquainted wite Liszt : 

1) the day before the concert I received a visit from 
I spoke to him of 


firs 
Or 
whom I had never yet seen. 
Goethe's ‘ Faust,’ which he was obliged to confess he had 
but about which he soon became as enthusiastic 
as We were strongly attracted to one another, 


and our friendship has increased in warmth and depth ever 


t read 

myself 
since. He was present at the concert, and excited general 
attention by his applause and enthusiasm.” 

When Berlioz gave his first concert in Paris, after his re- 
turn from Italy, he wrote 

‘* Weber's ‘ Concertstiick,’ played by Liszt with the over- 
powering vehemence which he always puts into it, ob- 
tained a splendid success. Indeed I so far forgot myself, 
in my enthusiasm for Liszt, as publicly to embrace him on 
the stage—a stupid impropriety which might have covered 
us both with ridicule had the spectators been disposed to 
laugh 


Liszt's and 


serlioz intimacy was renewed a ague, as 
ser] t j 3 ren lat Prague, as 
will be seen from the composer’s account 
rave six concerts a ague, either i e theatre o 
lg ts at Prague, either inthe theatre or 
At the latter I remember to 
performing my symphony of 
Several 


in Sophie’s concert room 


have had the delight of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ for Liszt for the first time. 
movements of the work were already known in Prague. 
7 * ss 

‘That day, having already encored several pieces, the 
public called for another, which the band implored me not 


to repeat ; but asthe shouts continued Mr. Mildner took out 


his watch, and held it up to show that the hour was too 
far advanced to allow of the orchestra remaining till the 
ert if the piece was played a second time, 


end of the con 


since there was an opera at 7 o'clock. This clever panto- 
At the 


o serve as my interpreter, and thank the 


mime saved us end of the séance, just as I was 


begging Liszt t 
excellent singers, who had been devoting themselves to the 
careful study of my choruses for the last three weeks and 
had sung 


with an inverse proposal. Having exchanged a few words 


them so bravely, he was interrupted by them 


with them in German, he turned to me and said: ‘ My 
commission is changed ; these gentlemen rather desire me 
to thank you forethe pleasure you have given them in 
allowing them to perform your work, and to express their 
delight at your evident satisfaction.’ ’ 

At a banquet in honor of Berlioz the composer says 

‘ Liszt was unanimously chosen to make the presenta- 
tion speech instead of the chairman, who had not sufficient 
acquaintance with the French language. At the first toast 
in the nameof the assembly, an address at 
with a warmth of spirit, an 


he made me 
least a quarter of an hour long, 
abundance of ideas and a choice of expressions, which ex- 
cited the envy of the orators present, and by whichI was 
profoundly touched. Unhappily, if he spoke well, he also 
drank well 
vives held such floods of champagne that all Liszt's elo- 
Belloni and I were still in 


the treacherous cup inaugurated by the con- 


quence made shipwreck in it. 
the streets of Prague at 2 o'clock in the morning persuad- 
ing him to wait for daylight before exchanging shots at 
two paces with a Bohemian who had drunk better than 


himself. When day came we were not without anxiety 


about Liszt, whose concert was to take place atnoon. At 
half-past 11 he was still sleeping; at last someone 


awoke him; he jumped into a cab, reached the hall, was 
received with three rounds of applause and played as I 
believe he had never played in his life before.” 

Berlioz, in his ‘‘A Travers Chants,” relates the following 
ncident 

‘*One day Liszt was playing the adagio of Beethoven's 
sonata in C sharp minor before a little circle of friends, of 
which I formed part, and followed the manner he had then 
adopted to gain the applause of the fashionable world. In- 
stead of those long sustained notes, and instead of strict 
uniformity of rhythm, he inlaid it with trills and the tremolo. 
I suffered cruelly, I must confess—more than I have ever 
suffered in hearing our wretched cantatrices embroider 
the grand air in the ‘ Freischiitz ;’ for to this torture was 
added my distress at seeing an artist of his stamp falling 
into the snare which, as a rule, only besets mediocrities. 
Liszt was then like a child 
who,when he tumbles, likes to have no notice taken, but picks 
himself up without a word and cries if anybody holds him 
out a hand. He had picked himself up splendidly. A 


But what was to be done? 


few years afterward one of those men of heart and soul 
that artists are always happy to come across (Mr. Le- 
gouvé), had invited a small party of friends—I was one of 
them. 

‘*Liszt came during the evening, and finding the con- 
versation engaged on the valuable piece by Weber, and 
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arather sorry reception, he went to the piano to reply in 
this manner to Weber's antagonists. The argument was 
unanswerable, and we were obliged to acknowledge that a 
work of genius was misunderstood. As he was about. to 
finish the lamp which lighted the apartment appeared very 
soon to go out ; one of us was goingto relight it: ‘ Leave it 
alone,’ I said to him ; ‘if he will play the adagioof Beet- 
hoven’s sonata in C sharp minor this twilight will not 
spoil it.’ 

‘““* Willingly,’ said Liszt; ‘but put the lights out alto: 
gether; cover the fire that the obscurity may be more 
complete.’ Then, inthe midst of darkness, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, rose in its sublime simplicity the noble 
elegy he had once sostrangely disfigured ; not a note, not 
an accent was added to the notes and the accents of the 
author. It was the shade of Beethoven, conjured up by the 
virtuoso to whose voice we were listening. We all trem- 
bled in silence, and when the last chord had sounded no one 
spoke—we were in tears.” 

Berlioz in a letter to Liszt 
pianist on his playing : 

‘*On my return from Heckingen I stayed some days 
longer at Stuttgart, a prey to new perplexities. You, my 
dear Liszt, know nothing of these uncertanties ; it matters 
little to you whether the town to which you go has a good 
orchestra, whether the theatre be open or the manager 
place it at your disposal, &c. Of what use indeed would 
such information be to you? With a slight modification of 
the famous mot of Louis XIV. you may say with confi- 
dence, I myself am orchestra, chorus and conductor. I 
make my piano dream or sing at pleasure, reecho with 
exulting harmonies and rival the most skillful bow in swift- 
ness. Neither theatre, nor long rehearsals, for I want 
neither musicians nor music. 

‘*Give me a large room and a grand piano, and I am at 
once master of a great audience. I have but to appear be- 
fore it to be overwhelmed with applause. My memory 
awakens, my fingers give birth to dazzling fantasias, which 
call forth enthusiastic acclamations. I have but to play 
Schubert's ‘ Ave Maria’ or Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide’ to draw 
every heart to myself, and make each one hold his breath. 
The silence speaks; admiration is intense and profound. 
Then come the fiery shells, a veritable bouquet of grand 
fireworks, the acclamations of the public, flowers and 
wreaths showered upon the priest of harmony as he sits 


wrote as follows to the 


quivering on his tripod, beautiful young women kissing the 
hem of his garment with tears of sacred frenzy ; the sin- 
cere homage of the serious, the feverish applause forced 
from the envious, the intent faces, the narrow hearts 
amazed at their own expansiveness. And perhaps next 
day the inspired young genius departs, leaving behind him 
a trail of dazzling glory and enthusiasm. It is adream! It 
is one of those golden dreams inspired by the name of 
Liszt or Paganini. But the composer who, like myself, 
must travel to make his work known, has, on the contrary, 
to nerve himself to a task which is never ending, still begin- 
ning, and always unpleasant.” 

The well-known dramatist, Scribe, once wrote a libretto 
for Berlioz, but in consequence of some difficulty with the 
director of the Paris Grand Opéra he demanded the return 
of the work, and handed it over to Gounod, who subse- 
quently wrote the music. Berlioz devotes some space to 
these proceedings in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” and in the course of 
his remarks says 
‘When I saw Scribe, on my return to Paris, he seemed 
slightly confused at having accepted my offer, and 
taken back my poem. ‘ But, as you know,’ said he‘ ‘II faut 
que le prétre vive de l'autél.’ Poor fellow ! he could not, in 
fact, have waited; he has only some 200,000 or 300,000 
per annum, a house in town, three country houses, &c. 
Liszt made a capital pun when I repeated Scribe’s speech 
to him. ‘ Yes,’said he, ‘ by his hotel’—comparing Scribe 
to an innkeeper.” 

D’ORTIGUE. 
D'Ortigue, who is better known in England as a theorist 
thana composer and musical critic, was a great admirer of 
Liszt, as may be seen by the following extract from his 
writings : 
‘* Beethoven is for Liszt a god, before whom he bows his 
head. Heconsidered him asa deliverer, whose arrival in 
the musical realm has been illustrated through the liberty 
of poetical thought, and through the abolishing of old dom- 
inating habits. Oh, one must be present when he begins 
with one of those melodies, one of those posies which have 
long been called symphonies! One must see his eyes when 
he opens them asif receiving an inspiration from above, and 
when he fixes them gloomily on the ground. One must 
see him, hear him, and be silent. 
‘* We feel here only too well how weak is the expression 
of our imagination. He conquers everything but his nerves; 
his head, hands and whole body are in violent motion ; in 
one word, you seea dreadfully nervous man agitatedly’play- 
ing his piano!” 


Baron BLAze DE Bury. 


Baron Blaze de Bury, in a musical feuilleton contributed 
to the ‘‘ Review des Deux Mondes,” no doubt more in fun 
than ill feeling, wrote as follows on Liszt and his Hun- 
garian sword : 





have enthusiasm and gold for their tour de force. We 
abandon Petrarch in the streets to bring Essler to the Cap- 
itol ; we suffer Beethoven and Weber todie of hunger, to 
give a sword of honor to Mr. Liszt.” 

Liszt was furious when this met his eye, and wrote im- 
mediately a long letter to the editor of the ‘‘ Revue,” of 
which the following is the essential passage : 

‘‘ The sword which has been given to me at Pesth is a 
reward awarded by a nation under a national form. In 
Hungary—in thiscountry of ancient and chivalrous manners 
—the sword has a patriotic significance. It is the sign of 
manhood par excellence ; it is the arm of all men who have 
the right to carry arms. While six out of the most re- 
markable men of my country presented it to me, with the 
unanimous acclamations of my compatriots, it was to ac- 
knowledge me again asa Hungarian after an absence of 
fifteen years.” 

OscaR COMMETTANT. 

Oscar Commettant, in one of his works, gives the fol- 
lowing satirical sketch of Liszt in the height of his popu- 
larity in the Parisian concert rooms: 

‘‘A certain great pianist, who is as clever a manager as 
he is an admirable executant, pays women at a rate of 25 
frs. per concert to pretend to faint away with pleasure in 
the middle of a fantasia taken at such a rapid pace that it 
would have been humanly impossible to finish it. The 
pianist abruptly left his instrument to rusk to the assist- 
ance of the poor fainting lady, while everybody in the 
room believed that, but for that accident, the prodigious 
pianist would have completed the greatest of miracles. It 
happened one night that a woman paid to faint forgot her 
cue, and fell fast asleep. The pianist was performing 
Weber's ‘ Concertstiick." Reckoning on the fainting of this 
female to interrupt the finale of the piece, he took it in an 
impossible time. What could he do in such a perplexing 
cause? Stumble and trip like a vulgar pianist, or pretend 
to be stopped by a defective memory? No; he simply 
played the part which the faintress (excuse the word) ought 
to have acted, and fainted away himself. People crowded 
around the pianist, who had become doubly phenomenal 
through his electric execution, and his frail and susceptible 
organization. They carried him out into the greenroom. 
The men applauded as if they meant to bring down the 
ceiling ; the women waved their handkerchiefs to manifest 
their enthusiasm, and the faintress, on waking, fainted, 
perhaps, really, with despair of not having pretended to 
faint.” 

Leon Escupier. 

The once celebrated musical publisher and director of the 
Parisian Italian Opera season gives the following descrip- 
tion of Danton’s statuette of Liszt, which was exhibited in 
the Paris Salon half a century ago: 

‘* The pianist is seated before a piano, which he is about 

to destroy under him. His fingers multiply at the ends of 
his hands; I should think so—Danton made him ten at 
each hand. His hair like a willow floats over his shoulders. 
One would say that he is whistling. Now forthe account. 
Liszt saw the statue, and made a grimace. He found that 
the sculptor had exaggerated the length of his hair. It was 
a criticism really pulled by the hair. Danton knew it. 
‘* But after Liszt had gone he went again to work, and 
made immediately a second statuette. In this, one only 
sees a head of hair (the pianist is seen from the back) al- 
ways seated before the piano. The head of hair, which makes 
one think of a man hidden behind, plays the piano abso- 
lutely like the first model. All the rest is the same.” 

Leon Escudier also relates an incident at one of Henri 
Herz’s concerts: 

‘A piece for four pianos was to be played. Herz knew 
how to choose his competitors. The three other pianists 
were Thalberg, Liszt, and Moscheles. The room was 
crowded, as may be imagined. The audience was calm at 
first; but not without slight manifestions of impatience, 
quite natural under the circumstances. They did not con- 
sider the regrettable habit that Liszt had, at this epoch, to 
make people wait for him. Punctuality, however, is the 
politeness of kings, and Liszt was a king of the piano. 
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why when he played it at a recent concert he had received 


‘We must have dancers, songstresses and pianists, We 
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Briefly, the pianists gave up waiting for Liszt ; but this res- 
olution was not taken without a little confusion in the 
artists’ room. The musical parts were changed at the 
piano, and they were going to play a trio instead of a 
quatour, when Liszt appeared. It was time! They were 
about to commence without him. While the four virtuosi 
seated themselves they perceived that the musical parts 
were not the same which belonged to them. In the con 
fusion which preceded their installation the parts got mixed, 
and No.1 had before his eyes the part of No3; the No. 2 
had No. 1, and soon. What was to be done ?—rise and re- 
arrange the parts! The public was already disappointed 
by the prolonged waiting that they had experienced. They 
murmured. The four virtuosi looked at each other sternly, 
not daring to rise, when Herz took a heroic resolution, ex- 
claiming: ‘Courage! Allons toujours!’ And he gave 
the signalin passing his fingers over the keyboard. The 
others played, and the four great pianists improvised each 
the part of the other. The public did not notice the change, 
and finished by applauding loudly.” 


MOSENTHAL. 


Anton Rubinstein’s librettist, in some reminiscences 
of his collaborateur says : 

‘It must have been in 1840 that I saw Rubinstein for the 
first time, when scarcely ten years old ; he had traveled in 
Paris with his teacher, and plucked his first laurels with 
his childish hands. It was then that Franz Liszt, hearing 
the boy play, and becoming acquainted with his first com- 
positions, with noble enthusiasm proclaimed him the sole 
inheritor of his fame. The prediction has been fulfilled; 
already in the fulness of his activity, Liszt recognized in 
Rubinstein a rival on equal footing with himself, and since 
he has ceased to appear before the public he has greeted 
Rubinstein as the sole ruler in the realm of pianists. About 
six years ago* when Rubinstein was director of the Musical 
Society in Vienna, and the élite of the friends of art gathered 
every week in his hospitable house, I once had the rare pleas- 
ure of hearing him and Liszt play, not only successively 
during the same evening, but also together on the piano. 
The question, which of the two surpassed the other, re- 
called the old problem whether Goethe or Schiller is the 
greatest German poet. But when they both sat down to 
play a new concerto by Rubinstein, which Liszt, with in- 
credible intuition, read at sight, it was really as good asa 
play to watch the gray haired master, as, smiling good 
naturedly, he followed his young artist, and allowed him- 
self, as if on purpose, to be surpassed in fervor and enthu- 
siastic powers.” 


MOSCHELES. 
There are several allusions to Liszt in Moscheles’ 
‘* Diary.” Liszt visited London in 1840, and Moscheles 
records : 


‘* At one of the Philharmonic Concerts he played three of 
my studies quite admirably. Faultless inthe way of execu- 
tion, by his talent he has completely metamorphosed these 
pieces ; they have become more his studies than mine. 
With all that they please me, and I shouldn't like to hear 
them played in any other way by him. The Paganini 
studies too were uncommonly interesting to me. He does 
anything he chooses, and does it admirably ; and those 
hands raised aloft in the air come down but seldom, 
wonderfully seldom, upon a wrong note. ‘ His conversa- 
tion is always brilliant,’ adds Mrs. Moscheles. ‘It is oc- 
casionally dashed with satire or spiced with humor. The 
other day he brought me his portrait, with his hommages 
respectueux written underneath; and what was the best 
‘hommage’ of all he sat down to the piano, and played 
me the ‘ Erl King,’ the ‘Ave Maria’ and a charming Hun- 
garian piece.’” 

Liszt was again in London in 1841, and Moscheles 
records that at the Philharmonic Society’s concert, on July 
14: 

‘*The attention of the audience was entirely centered 
upon Liszt. When he came forward to play in Hummel’s 
septet one was prepared to be staggered, but only heard the 
well-known piece which he plays with the most pefect ex- 
ecution, storming occasionally like a Titan, but still in 
the main free from extravagance ; for the distinguishing 
mark of Liszt’s mind and genius is that he knows perfectly 
the capability of the audience and the style of music he 
brings before them, and uses his powers, which are equal 
to everything, merely as a means of eliciting the most 
varied kinds of effects.” 

Mrs. Moscheles, in some supplementary notes to her 
husband's ‘‘ Diary,” says : 

‘* Liszt and Moscheles were heard several times together 
in the ‘ Preciosa’ variations, on which Moscheles remarks: 
‘It seemed to me that we were sitting together on ‘‘ Pegasus.” 
When Moscheles showed him his F sharp and D minor 
studies, which he had written for Michetti’s Beethoven 
Album, Liszt, in spite of their intricacies and difficulties, 
played them admirably at sight. He wasa constant visitor 
at Moscheles’ house, often dropping in unexpectedly ; and 
many an evening was spent under the double fascination of 
his splendid playing and brilliant conversation. The other 


day he told us: ‘I have played a duet with Cramer ; I was 
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of milk.’” 


1845, and on August 10 recorded in his ‘‘ Diary :"’ 


monarch, by virtue of his princely gifts, outshining all else. 
* * * Thave already seen and spoken to colleagues from 
all the four quarters of the globe ; I was also with Liszt, 
who had his hands full of business, and was surrounded 
with secretaries and masters of ceremonies, while Chorley 
sat quietly ensconced in the corner of a sofa. Liszt too 
kissed me ; thena few hurried and confused words passed 
between us, and I did not see him again until I met him 
afterwards in the concert room.” 

On August 12, Moscheles records : 

‘*T was deeply moved when I saw the statue of Beethoven 
unveiled, the more so because Hahnel has obtained an ad- 
mirable likeness of the immortal composer. Another tu- 
mult and uproar at the table d’hétein the ‘Stern’ Hotel. I 
sat near Bachez, Fischof and Vesque, Liszt in all his glory, 
a suite of ladies and gentlemen in attendance on him, Lola 
Montez among the former.” 

At the banquet after the unveiling of Beethoven’s statue 

at Bonn, Moscheles records : 
‘Immediately after the king’s health had been proposed, 
Wolff, the improvisatore, gave a toast which he called the 
‘Trefoil.’ It was to represent the perfect chord—Spohr 
the key note, Liszt the connecting link between all parties, 
the third, Professor Breidenstein, the dominant leading all 
things toa happy solution. (Universal applause.) Spohr 
proposes the health of the Queen of England, Dr. Wolff 
that of Professor Hahnel, the sculptor af the monument, 
and also that of the brass founder. Liszt proposes Prince 
Albert ; aprofessor with a stentorian voice is laughed and 
coughed down—people will not listen to him; and then 
ensued a series of most disgraceful scenes which originated 
thus: Liszt spoke rather abstrusely upon the subject of the 
festival. ‘Here all nations are met to pay honor to the 
master. May they live and prosper—the Dutch, the 
English, the Viennese—who have made a pilgrimage 
hither!’ Upon this Chelard gets up in a passion, and 
screams out to Liszt, ‘ Vous avez oublié les Frangais.’ 

‘*Many voices break in, a regular tumult ensues, some 
for, some against the speaker. At last Liszt makes himself 
heard, but in trying to exculpate himself seems to get 
entangled deeper and deeper in a labyrinth of words, seek- 
ing to convince his hearers that he had lived fifteen years 
among Frenchmen, and would certainly not intentionally 
speak slightingly of them. The contending parties, how- 
ever, become more uproarious, many leave their seats, the 
din becomes defening and the ladies pale with fright. The 
féte is interrupted fora full hour, Dr. Wolff, mounting a 
table, tries to speak, but is hooted down three or four times, 
and at last quits the room, glad to escape the babel of 
tongues. Knots of people are seen disputing in every part 
of the great salon, and, the confusion increasing, the cause 
of dispute is lost sight of. The French and English 
journalists mingle in this fray, by complaining of omissions 
of all sorts on the part of the festival committee. Whenthe 
tumult threatens to become serious the landlord hits upon 
the bright idea of making the band play its loudest, and 
this drowns the noise of the brawlers, who adjourned to the 
open air. 

‘« The waiters once more resumed their services, although 
many of the guests, especially ladies, had vanished. The 
contending groups outside showed their bad taste and 
ridiculous selfishness, for Vivier and some Frenchmen got 
Liszt among them, and reproached him in a most shameful 
way. G. ran from party to party, adding fuel to the fire ; 
Chorley was attacked by a French journalist ; M. J. J. (Jules 
Janin) would have it thatthe English gentleman, Went- 
worth Dilke, was a German who had slighted him; I 
stepped in between the two, so as at least to put an end to 
this unfair controversy. I tried as well as I could tosoothe 
these overwrought minds, and pronounced funeral orations 
over those who had perished in this tempest of words. 
I alone remained shot proof and neutral, so also did my 
Viennese friends. By 6 o'clock in the evening I became 
almost deaf from the noise, and was glad to escape.” 
Dwicur, 
the American musical critic, in an article on Dr. Von 
Biilow, written while traveling in Germany with a friend, 
relates the following interview with Liszt: 

‘It was in Berlin, in the winter of 1861, that we had the 
privilege of meeting and of hearing Biilow. We were 
enjoying our first and only interview with Liszt, who had 
come fora day or two tothe old Hételde Brandebourg, where 
we were living that winter. On the sofasat his daughter, Mrs. 
von Biilow, bearing his unmistakable impress upon her 
features ; the welcome was cordial, and the conversation on 
the part of both of them was lively and most interesting ; 
chiefly of course it was about music, artists, &c., and 
nothing delighted us more than the hearty appreciation 





* This was written in 1876. 


which Liszt expressed of Robert Franz, then, strange as it 





the poisoned mushroom, and I had at my side my antidote 
Moscheles attended the Beethoven Festival at Bonn, in 


“I am at the Hdtel de I’Etoile d’Or, where are to be found 
all the crowned heads of music—brown, gray or bald. This 
is a rendezvous for all ladies, old and young, fanatics for 
music, all art judges,German and French reviewers and 
English reporters ; lastly, the abode of Liszt, the absolute 


may seem, but very little recognizedinGermany. Of some 
other composers he seemed inclined to speak ironically, 
and even bitterly, as if smarting under some disappoint- 
ment—perhaps at the unreceptive mood of the Berliners 
toward his own symphonic poems, to whose glories Biilow 
had been laboring to convert them. 

‘Before we had a chance to hint of one hope long defer- 
red, that of hearing Liszt play, he asked, ‘Have you heard 
Biilow?’ alluding to him more than once as the pianist to 
be heard—his representative and heir, on whom his man- 
tle had verily fallen. Thinking it possible that there was 
some new grand composition by some one of his young 
disciples to be brought out, and that he had come to Berlin 
to stand godfather, as it were, to that, we modestly ven- 
tured to inquire. He smilingly replied, ‘No; I am here 
literally as godfather, having come to the christening of my 
grandchild.’ Presently the conversation was interrupted 
by arap at the door, and in came with lively step a little 
man, who threw open the furs in which he was buried, 
Berlin fashion, and approached the presence, bowed his 
head to the paternal laying on of hands, and we were intro- 
duced to Von Biilow.”—*‘t Magazine of Music.” 





Anna Lankow Protests. 
INCE there isa real “Saingerkrieg” in your 
delightful paper, and as in Mr. Max Treumann’s 
article on Lamperti there is one sentence which does not 
find my favor, I trust that you will accept a few words in 
regard to the matter. 

Mr. Treumann wrote: ‘‘ Where are the earnest students 
and deep thinkers on vocal art who do not need Garcia, 
Lamperti or any other method as a cloak, but stand on 
their own merits ?” 

In science men are honored forever who have made dis- 
coveries, and a professor of astronomy and mathematics 
would not dare to leave out the earlier phases of knowledge, 
although Galileo was incarcerated in 1632 for his doctrines, 
which since have become gcknowledged facts. To-day no 
astronomer is expected to find that out ‘‘ on his own merit,” 
for fear he might be judged as having no merit of his own, 
But to come to the point: there may be several good 
methods of voice training. Each celebrated teacher must 
have been able to give some good poiuts. Of course every- 
body is only able to impart to others as much as he him- 
self has knowledge of. But why attack methods that have 
proved their worth and produced good results? The best 
can still be improved, but new ideas, based even upon 
‘*deep thinking ” and individual research in such an earnest 
thing as vocal art, are not always to be depended upon 
and are generally dangerous experiments. Not that I wish 
to attack: Mr. Treumann’s opinions, but certainly nobody 
need to be ashamed, f. i., of the cloak of the Garcia meth- 
od ‘‘if” he is able to hang this same renowned method 
about the shoulders of earnest students, and make reliable 
artists through its use. 

I should say any method is as good as the Garcia method, 
provided it does what it does and produces equal results, 
that is: First, making a reliable vocal keyboard, as it 
were, in the throat; second, control of the two principal 
timbres, light and dark, and keeping all the different 
vowels of the same artistic value throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the voice ; third, control of forte and piano singing 
through the three registers when female voices are con- 
cerned ; fourth, slow and quick motion; fifth, complete 
control over the different mechanisms of the throat, legato, 
staccato, martellato, aspirato; sixth, all this in a degree of 
power, bearable for the voice of a beginner, in strong con- 
trast to methods that work immediately for a long breath 
and a powerful tone, which both belong only to a matured 
voice, and in this way preparing the student for all that 
musical literature may demand in voice technic. A method 
which does all this is equal to the Garcia method, but 
‘* honor to whom honor is due.” Anna LANKow. 








Reichmann.—Theodor Reichmann will take the 


part of ‘‘ Amfortas” at the Bayreuth festival. 
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LONDON, January 13, 1894. 
HE London Symphony Orchestra gave their 
fourth concert of this season on Thursday night, when 
Mr. César Thomson made his London début. His reception 
was cordial, and his rendering of Goldmark’s concerto for 
violin won marked approval from an audience that filled 


His sympathetic temperament, governing a 


technic, pure, broad tone and correct phrasing 


hall, 
} 


vonderful 


the 
make him at once a great virtuoso, and after his reading 
rather uninteresting adagio and Paganini’s fan- 
f technical difficulties— 
some five times by his hearers, who were 


of Bruch’'s 


tasia he was recalled to 


so full « 
the platform 

aroused to a degree of appreciation that must have been a 
source of gratification to Mr. Thomson. Mr. Henschel’s 
forces on this occasion really surpassed themselves, and in 
the ‘‘ Procession of the Gods into Walhalla,” from ‘“* Rhein- 
‘Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine,” from ‘ Gét- 


unfinished symphony 


gold ;" 


terdiimmer Schubert's 





and 
rroached the goal of executive perfection 
have On February 8 Wag- 
havea feast of good things as, In Memoriam 


more nearly ap} 
they ever done before. 


than 
thal 


nerites will 


Richard Wagner, Mr. Henschel will give prelude, ‘‘ Parsi- 
fal ;" ‘Good Friday’s Spell,” from ‘‘ Parsifal ;” selections 
from ‘‘ Tristan” and ‘‘ Walkiirenritt,”” besides Beethoven's 


‘Eroica” symphony. 
The Popular Concerts made a good commencement for 
the new year, as far as program and execution of the same 


go, last Saturday, although the attendance was far from 
what would be expected when such able artists as Sir 
Charles and Lady Hallé appear among the executants. 


The veteran pianist was associated with his wife in an ex- 
cellent performance of Rubinstein’s sonata in A minor for 
for his solo chose Beethoven's 


the piano and violin, and 


sonata in E flat (op. 31, No. 3), giving a thoughtful and 


scholarly interpretation of the work. Beethoven's ever 
popular septet was played by Lady Hallé, together with 
Messrs 


Piatti, and w: 


Gibson, Egerton, Paersch, Wotton, Reynolds and 


highly appreciated by all. Mr. Oudin 


is 


oso,”” and Massenet’s ‘‘ Chant Cosaque also that pretty 
little lyric, by Clay, ‘‘Who Knows?”—so well known in 
America. Mr. Henry Bird,who is probably the best all 


round accompanist in London, was at his old post, which 
he 


has filled 


Mr. |! 


concerts at t 


so acceptably for many years. 

x00sey, who tried the experiment of giving ballad 
he Queen's Hall on Saturday, must have been 
more than satisfied with the result, for the two balconies 
and orchestras were crowded, and nearly all of the stalls in 
the area were taken, making an audience of at least 2,800. 
Mr 


following 


Boosey gave another of his ‘‘ bumper” programs, the 
Mesdames Saville, Alice 
Gomez, Antoinette Sterling, Belle Cole and Miss Clara 
Butt ; Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Braxton Smith, Santley and 


a ict 
artist 


s taking part 


Norman Salmond. Miss Cecile Elieson playedfor a violin solo 
Schubert's ‘‘ Tarantelle ” Mrs. 
Saville, in Tosti’s ‘‘ Good-Bye,” and Mr. Lloyd, in ** O Vis- 
ion Entrancing ” (‘‘ Esmeralda”), and ‘* The Star of Bethle- 
hem" (Stephen Adams), with an additional organ accom- 
paniment, had the most marked success of the occasion. 
The concert of the season is announced to take place at 
St. James’ Hall next Wednesday at popular prices, a stall 


with true artistic feeling. 


for 5s., instead of 7s. 6d., as heretofore. 

Dr. Joachim is expected to come over, and take his old 
place at the Popular Concerts, appearing first on February 
5, and at each concert until Easter, when he will return to 
the Continent. It was fifty years ago on March 28 that 
young Joachim, a boy of twelve, then studying with Joseph 
Boehm, first appeared in our metropolis, taking part in an 
annual benefit with several other artists for Mr. Bunn, then 
manager of Drury Lane. 
following that Mendelssohn again 
brought him before the public at a Philharmonic concert 
which he was conducting. His selection was Beethoven's 
violin concerto, and his success this time was immediate 
and pronounced, the press and public uniting in the verdict 


His success was not striking, 


and it was on May 


that here was the making of a great violinist. It has been 
suggested that the jubilee of his début in England shall be 
duly honored by a fitting celebration. 

Much interest is taken in the concert of Wagner music 
that will take place at the Queen’s Hall on April 17, when 
Mr. Felix Mottl willcome over and conduct the program 
that will contain the master’s overtures and vorspiels, 
played in chronological order from ‘‘ Rienzi” to ‘‘ Parsifal,” 
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Isolde’s ‘‘ Liebestod,” the ‘‘Feuerzauber,” from ‘‘Die Wal- 
kiire,” and the ‘‘ Trauermarsch.” Felix Mottl was all but 
engaged by Sir Augustus Harris to conduct the perform- 
ances of German opera at Covent Garden last season, and 
his great reputation precedes him. All are anxious to hear 
the works of Wagner as interpreted by this man, who has 
had so many years of practical experience at Bayreuth. 
Lord Dysart, president of the London Wagner Society, has 
signed a guarantee for the expenses of this concert, and it 
is hoped that the demand for seats will be so great 
that the society will give not one only, but two or more 
concerts. 

The new opera, ‘‘ Jeannie Deans,” composed by Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn to a libretto by Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
music critic of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” is completed, all ex- 
except part of the orchestration, but it will probably not be 
produced by the Carl Rosa Opera Company during their 
present Liverpool season, as was expected. 

A new comic opera, ‘‘ Wapping Old Stairs,” was brought 
out at the King’s Theatre, Lynn, last week, and judging 
from the reports proved to be a work much better than 
the present creations in that line have been of late. The 
libretto is by Mr. Stuart Robertson, and music by Mr. 
Howard Talbot ; the latter is of Irish extraction, twenty-nine 
years old and studied at the Royal College of Music, where 
he was under the tuition of Dr. Hubert Parry in composi- 
tion. After leaving the college he composed several songs, 
and last year gained quite a reputation in his ‘‘Musical 
Chess Tournament,” produced at Oxford. Mr. Robertson 
is a well-known pressman, having had considerable experi- 
ence both here and in America. His work in this ‘‘ book” 
is said to be full of wit, humor and good dialogue, in many 


places suggesting another well-known English librettist, 
and the music is said to be full of bright, delicious melody, 
well wedded to the story. 

Mrs. Amy Sherwin has completed arrangements to sing 
at the Frankfort opera season next summer, and from there 
she will go to Bayreuth to attend the grext festival. The 
last of August she goes to fill a series of concert engage- 
ments in her native country, Australia, after which she 
returns to England for some important work. 

In his Gresham lectures, at the City of London School, on 
January 16, 17,18 and 19, Dr. Bridge will speak, first, of 
of ‘‘Early Essays in English Opera ;” at the second, the 
third section of a lecture ‘‘ On the Road to the String Quar- 
tet;” the third will treat an excellent subject, ‘* An Hour 
with Tartini,” while the last evening will be devoted to 
‘* Musical Gestures.”—a subject mentioned in a former let- 
ll illustrate his theory by the actual perform- 


ter, and he will 
boys from Westminister 


ance of the gestures by the 
Abbey. ‘These lectures are free, and are usually well 
attend. 

Mr. Dolmetsch, who gave a most interesting series of con- 
certs of ancient music last yearin a hall in Barnard’s Inn, 
has announced another series, which will take place in his 
house in Dulwich during the next four months. The first 
program will be devoted to English music of the sixteenth 
century, and will include the madrigal ‘‘ Without discord 
and both accord,” attributed to Henry VIII., and two 
pieces for three viols. ‘The manuscripts are all copied from 
MSS. the British Museum, and of 
miliar. At the second concert, the music written by Mr. 


Henry Lawes for Milton’s ‘‘Comus” will be performed, 


in course are unfa- 


while Bach’s works will be drawn upon for the third con- 
cert, including a concerto for three harpsichords, which 
will be played for the first time in England, on the instru- 
ments for which it was written. 

The semi-annual awarding of diplomas to successful 
candidates for the associate degree of the Royal College 


received the Royal Charter—an honor that has been secured 
by the slow and persistent work of the leading organists 
and musicians of the country under the guidance of their 
honorable secretary, Dr. Turpin. Sir George Grove dis- 
tributed the diplomas to the nine successful candidates out 
of sixty-one, and in his address called the attention of 
those present to the benefit gained by keeping up the study 
of harmony and counterpoint together with their practical 
work on the organ, calling the experience of Beethoven in 
to illustrate, he having kept up his theoretical studies until 
he had reached his Seventh symphony. Other prominent 
members also spoke, and the prospects of the college for 
the coming year are brighter than ever before. 

The Imperial Institute, which has been giving a series of 
concerts during the past few months is now organizing an 
orchestra and choir, which will be conducted by that able 
and efficient musician Mr. Alberto Randegger, and the first 
rehearsal will take place next Saturday at the spacious hall 
of the Institute. Miss Marie Brema has been engaged to 
sing at the Bayreuth Festival next summer. Mr. Joseph 
Salmon, a well-known violoncellist, made his début at 
Baadford last evening with success. The ‘' Stage” an- 
nounces the formation of two musical societies, the Collet 
Orchestral Society, and the Legal Musical Society. At the 
conference of musicians last week at Scarborough, a dis- 
covery was made of a new violinist, a Mr. John Dunn, of 
Hull, who played Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Pibroch,” Spohr’s ‘*Ro- 
mance " and Paganini's ‘‘Caprice” in a manner that created 
a genuine sensation, and Mr. Randegger immediately ar- 
ranged tohavethe young man come to London, where no 
doubt we shall have an opportunity of hearing nim. It 
will be impossible for me to give a full report of the 
proceedings of the conference before my first letter in 
February. 

The Bach Choir will give their first concert of their ser- 
ies at the Queen’s Hall on the 23d inst. The program in- 
cludes a new mass in G, by C. Villiers Stanford, and the 
second part of the first act of ‘‘ Parsifal,” which will be the 
second performance of this excerpt of the work by this 
choir. The artists engaged are Miss Palliser, Miss Marie 
Brema, Messrs. William Shakespeare, David Bispham and 
Norman Salmond. The baton will be in the hand of Pro- 
fessor Stanford. 

Guy b’HARDELO1 

That delightful song ‘‘ Sans Toi,” which has been and is 
one of the real favorites in France to-day, besides making 
many friends the world over, was inspired by the gifted 
subject of our sketch some seven years ago. Since that 
time she has added several more gems to charm her gener- 
ation, and add glory to her name, including ‘ Invocation,” 
‘‘La Valse des Libellules,” ‘‘ Mignon” and ‘‘ Ah Vous.” 
The three former are dedicated to Calvé, who sang the 
‘* Invocation " at the operatic concerts last year with great 
success, which introduction sent that song on its way to 
The three latter are comparatively new and 


popularity. 
are very popular with Mrs. Calvé, and undoubtedly have 
been heard in New York ere this. 

Mrs. Guy d’Hardelot was born of English parents in one 
of the most historic and beautiful castles in France that her 
father owned, from which she takes her ‘‘ nom de plum.’ 
Her early education was received in this romantic spot, and 
afterward she went to Paris where she studied composition 
and other branches of music with Mrs. Renaud-Maury, then 
a teacher at the Conservatoire. Her works are always full 
of melody, and are bright or pathetic as the words or 
thoughts indicate, she being unusually successful in this 
particular. Her writings show the influence of the modern 
French school in the atmosphere of which she has always 
been, except when in England for a few months each year, 





of organists took place yesterday morning. This is the 
first important meeting that they have had since they have | 


and we may look for many more original and delightful 


melodies from her pen. FRANK VINCENT. 
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Lissmann.—Mr. Lissmann, baritone at the Stadt 
Theatre, Hamburg, had January 5 a stroke of apoplexy in 
the street, and died immediately. 

**“Der Obersteiger.”— The new operetta, ‘‘ Der 
Obersteiger,” by Karl Zeller, was given at the Theatre an 
der Wien, Vienna, with genuine success. 

Mrs. Patey.—Mrs. Patey is to give her farewell con- 
cert in the London Queen’s Hall about the end of May. 

Arthur Sullivan.—Sir Arthur Sullivan is credited 
with having composed some of the music in Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s comedy, ‘‘ An Old Jew,” produced at the Garrick 
Theatre on Saturday last. 

“The Glory of Lebanon.”—Sir Herbert Oake- 
ley’s fine anthem, ‘‘ The Glory of Lebanon,” written for 
the Winchester Cathedral commemoration in April last, 
was sung in Canterbury Cathedral on January 20. The 
work is also announced to be given during the season by 
the Dover Choral Union, with orchestral accompaniment. 

Musicians in Dublin.—The inaugural meeting of 
the Incorporated Society of musicians (Leinster Section) 
was lately held in the Arts Club, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
The chair was taken by Sir Robert Stewart, who, in a 
few characteristic remarks, introdueed Dr. Culwick, who 
gave a most interesting lecture on Gounod, aptly pointing 
out that he strove to learn, and he brought humility as 
well as a sweet and impressive disposition to school with 
him. Sir Robert Stewart in complimenting Dr. Culwick 
upon his able and exhaustive paper, illustrated Gounod’s 
use of the ancient scale in the Kingof Thule song, ‘‘ Faust,” 
and as an example of the religious fervor and thorough 
earnestness of the composer. An interesting and varied 
selection of excerpts from Gounod’s works was then per- 
formed. 

A New Work by J. Haydn Parry.—Mr. J. 
Haydn Parry, one of the professors at the Guildhall School 
of Music, the composer of ‘‘Gwen” as well as of the light 
romantic opera ‘‘ Cigarette” and the melodramatic opera 
‘‘ Miami,” given at the Princess Theatre last October, has 
undertaken to compose a new work for the next Cardiff 
Musical Festival. It will take the form of an idy] dealing 
with a Greek mythological subject. 

A Bamboo Organ.—An organ for the Jesuits’ 
church, Shanghai, has been built for the use of the Fathers 
by aChinese convert. The pipes are of bamboo instead of 
metal, on the customary square wood form. It is said that 
the sound is incomparably sweet. ‘‘I have never heard in 
Europe,” a correspondent writes, ‘‘ anything so beautifully 
soft and pleasant to the ear ; it is, indeed, angelic and super- 
human.” In the course of some experiments made with 
bamboo a few years ago notice was especially taken of the 
delicious, soft and pure tone these tubes gave out. As 
bamboo can be obtained from the thickness of a pen to 
pieces possessing a diameter of 12 inches, this natural ma- 
terial is available for open diapason pipes down to CC. 
It might be worth while for some of our enterprising 
builders to procure lengths of bamboo and see how it is 
adapted for making organ pipes. 

Cesar Thomson.—Mr. Cesar Thomson, the violinist 
who appeared at a late London symphony concert, is almost 
a stranger to London. He was born at Liége in 1857, and 
received his first music lessons from his father, who was a 
violinist. Subsequently he entered the Royal Conserva- 
toire at Liége, and at the age of twelve carried off the 
highest prize attainable. In 1879, after having spent four 
years as solo violinist in the private orchestra of an Italian 
nobleman, he was appointed concert meister of the Bilse 
orchestra at Berlin, and his success at the Brussels musical 
festival three years later induced the king to appoint him 
professor at the Liege Conservatoire. His début in Lon- 
don was delayed by a series of unfortunate accidents, com- 
mencing with the postponement of a concert on account of 
the déath of the Duke of Clarence. 

Belle Cole’s Tour.—Mrs. Belle Cole proposes to sail 
early in March for the antipodes, and, after giving forty 
concerts in Australia and twenty in New Zealand, she 
hopes to be back in England by the end of September. 
The party will consist of Miss Emily Spada, Messrs. New- 
bury and McGrath. 

Cheap Concert Prices.—The Queen’s Hall, Lon- 
don, was used lately for the first time for a ballad concert. 
The experiment was completely successful, for owing to 
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the ample space which the hall provides it was found pos- 
sible to reduce the prices to a more rational level than that 
which usually obtains at a London concert. For example, 
starting from the shilling orchestra it was found that the 
balcony, one of the finest places in the honse both for see- 
ing and hearing, was priced at 2 shillings ; the first circle at 
3 and the stalls at 5 shillings. A few of the stalls were 
vacant, but the rest of the house was crowded. 

Carl Rosa Company.—The Carl Rosa season at 
Liverpool! opened on the 2d instant, and will extend over 
two months. During the first fortnight they will have 
given performances of ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Pagliacci,” ‘‘ L’Amico 
Fritz,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘* Carmen,” ‘* Tann- 
hiiuser,” ‘‘ La Fille du Regiment,” ‘‘ Trovatore,” ‘‘ L’Eli- 
sir,” ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” and the opera by Messrs. Bernicat 
and Messager, now rechristened ‘‘ Fanchette.” This is an- 
nounced with Mr. Barton McGuckin and Miss de Lussan as 
the ballad composing hero and the ballad selling heroine. 
Under the title of ‘‘ Fanchette” the piece will hardly be 
familiar, but it was originally produced in Brussels in 1882 
as ‘‘ Francois les Bas Bleus,” and a greatly altered English 
version of it was produced by Miss Kate Santley at the 
Royalty in 1885, under the title of ‘* Francois the Radical.” 
The original music, much of which disappeared in the 
Royalty version, is, however, to -be restored by the Car] 
Rosa Company. Their next production will probably be 
Tasca’s ‘‘ At Santa Lucia,” and it will be interesting to 
know what Mr. Grist, the English librettist, has done with 
a libretto compared to which ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” isa 
child’s story book. 

“As You Like It.”—Speaking of Daly’s production 
of ‘‘ As You Like It” in London, the ‘‘ Figaro” says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Lloyd Daubigny and chorus sing the introduced vocal 
numbers very pleasantly, and Mr. Ditmer’s incidental 
music is also in excellent taste.” 

MacCunn’s Opera.—Mr. Hamish MacCunn has so 
far completed his opera, ‘‘ Jeanie Deans,” that the orches- 
tration is all he has left todo. It is doubtful, however, if 
the work can be produced during the present season of the 
Carl Rosa Company, as the scenery will take some time to 
complete, and so will the orchestration. 

English Singers.—Mr. Lloyd has decided that his 
third tour of Canada and the United States shall not take 
place until next autumn. He will sail about mid-October, 
and will not be back in England till 1895. Mr. Ben Davies 
will sail for New York in March and will return in June. 

Mr. Mottl.—Mr. Mottl, it is announced, will direct a 
concert at the new Queen’s Hall, London, in April next. 

“Cavalleria Aquisgraniana.”—At a late per- 
formance of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” at Aix la Chapelle, the 
baritone Gura, whose wife had just died, and Miss Mitchener, 
who is supposed to have been that lady’s understudy in 
the conjugal réle, were hissed off the stage. 

** Otello.”—Mr. Gailhard, of the Paris Opéra, is in 
Italy, arranging with Verdi for the projected representa- 
tions of ‘* Otello.” He wishes to have another translation 
of Boito’s libretto. 

“‘ Thais.”—The production of Massenet’s ‘‘ Thais,” at 
the Paris Grand Opéra, is an innovation on the academic 
system of that institution. It is hoped to produce it on the 
20th of February. 

Wrangell.—A young Russian composer, Vassili Wran- 
gell, has composed a one act opera on an Italian libretto, 
named ‘* Medio Evo,” which will be produced at St. Peters- 
burg this season. He is at work on a three act opera, the 
scene of which is laid in Sardinia. 

Libretti.—Mr. Tonollais turning Rénan’s ‘* L’Abbesse 
de Jouarre” into a libretto for an unnamed composer, and 
is writing another, ‘‘ Il Vigliacco,” for Leoncavallo. 


Newsy News.—The “ Secolo” of Milan in its number 
of December 31 announces Tschaikowsky’s death ‘‘ yester- 
day.” The ‘‘ Trovatore” describes Professor Lucchesi as a 
newspaper correspondent of Montevideo. 


New Italian and French Operas.—During the 
past year there were produced in Italy thirty operas, five 
comic operas, thirty-four operettas, two opera bouffes, two 
idylls, three musical sketches. In France during the same 
period three operas, eight opéras comiques, eight operettas, 
one lyric comedy and one lyric drama were produced. 


Thanks, Gentle Friend.—The Milan 
tore” writes: ‘‘ Thelast number of THe Musica Courter, 
of New York, is aregular pinacotheca.” So it was! 
Another Review.—The publishing house of Bocca, 
Turin, has commenced this month a new “ Rivista Musi- 
cale,” which will appear quarterly. 

Offenbach.—The old operettas of Offenbach are re- 
viving in Germany. In Dresden they are giving ‘‘ Orphée 
aux Enfers” and ‘‘ Barbe Bleue.” 

Strohl.—The death of Dr. Strohl, of Strassburg, is 
announced. He was one of the founders in 1840 of the 
Choral Society, which is now united with the Musical Union 
of that city. 

Milan Exposition.—During the first period of the 
Exposition of Theatrical Arts, to be held this year at Milan, 


** Trova- 








there will be eight grand orchestral choral concerts, at 
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which the most striking works of the classical and modern 
schools of all countries will be performed. Franchetti and 
Leoncavallo have each promised to write and direct for the 
occasion a symphonic piece. 

Ellmenreich.—A comic opera, ‘‘Gundel oder die 
beiden Kaiser,” has been revived at Meran. The com- 
poser, Albert Ellmenreich, is the father of the actress 
Franciska Ellmenreich, ard lives in Liibeck. It was first 
produced in 1849 at Schwerin. The libretto is remarkably 
like that of ‘‘ Der Vogelhindler. 

Chausson.—The French composer, Ernest Chausson, 
has written the text and music of a new opera, ‘‘ Le Roi 
Artus.” 

Van den Eeeden.—The Belgian composer, Jean 
von den Eeeden, has completed a four act opera ‘‘ Nu- 
mance,” text by Michel Carré and C. Narey. 

Soffradini.—A new opera, ‘ Salvatorello,” by Sof- 
fradini, will be soon produced at Paris. 

Paltestrina.—The mayor of Palestrina has appealed 
to all admirers of Pierluigi da Palestrina for funds to erect 
a monument to the great composer on the 300th anniversary 
of his birthday, and to restore the church where he was 
baptized and where his first works were heard. 

Deaths.—At Zurich, December 23, aged eighty-four, 
Eliza Wille, the great friend, adviser and financial backer 
of Richard Wagner.——In Constance, January 1, Josef 
Diem, the ’cellist, aged fifty-seven.——At Baden Baden, 
December 18, Joh. Wilhelm Riibner, aged sixty-six.——At 
Bologna, the composer, Antonio Sampiers, aged sixty-five. 

Grengg.—Mrs. Cosima Wagner has invited C. Grengg, 
of Vienna, to take the parts of ‘‘ Gurnemanz” in ‘* Parsi- 
fal” and the ‘‘ King” in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” at the Bayreuth 
performances next summer. He has accepted. 

Oberthuer.—The harpist Ch. Oberthiir hashad a suc- 
cessful tour in Germany and Belgium. 

Porges.—Director Porges has received from the Bee- 
thoven Fund of the General German Music Union the sum 
of 1,000 marks as a token of its appreciation of his merits 
in produced grand choral works. 

If Trovatore.—Our Milan contemporary began its 
forty-first year on January 1. It threatens to publish a list 
of its subscribers who will not pay up. 

Dresden.—The romantic opera ‘‘ Frauenlob,” by Rein- 
bold Becker, has been received with brilliant success at 
the Court Theatre. 

AChange of Name.—The ‘Bloch Opera Verein’ 
will henceforth bear the name of the ‘‘ Bloch Song Verein,” 
and will make a specialty of producing little known or un- 


known works. 

A Portrait Gallery.—The Leipsic “ Illustrirte Zei- 
tung ” December 16 published on its title page the portraits 
of thirteen prominent actors of Germany and Austria. 

Izeyl.—The drama which has been written for Sarah 
Bernhardt contains a good deal of music composed by Mr. 
Pierné, The orchestra, for which special instruments have 
been constructed, will be in the wings and directed by 
Archaimbaud. 

Wormser.—The Paris Opéra has accepted a ballet in 
two acts and three tableaux. Music by André Wormser, 
composer of the charming music for ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue.” 

Paris Conservatory.—tThe library of the Conser- 
vatory has been augmented by the acquisition of the 
autograph score of ‘‘ Le Désert” by Félicien David and 100 
scores of Russian composers. 

Vincent d’Indy.—In Paris recently at the Harcourt 
concerts a festival was held, at which were performed a 
number of compositions by Mr. Vincent d’Indy. These in- 
cluded his symphony with piano (played by Miss Jossic), a 
lied for ’cello by Mr. Kerrion and excerpts from ‘‘ Le 
Chant de la Cloche.” 

Cesar Cui.—The Russian composer is féted every- 
where in Paris. He was the lion of the late reception by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ambroise Thomas, at which the Queen of 
Servia was present, and the Colonne concert of the 7th inst. 
was devoted entirely to his works. 

Ambroise Thomas.—The Academy of Fine Arts, 
Paris, elected at its last meeting as vice-president for 1894 
Mr. Ambroise Thomas. He will succeed to the presidency 
next year, and preside at the centenary of the Institute and 





Conservatory. 

Les Chanteurs de Saint Gervais.—The second 
historical soirée of this society was devoted to works of the 
seventeeth century, and included choral works by Lotti, 
Nanina, Corsi, Aichenger and Gibbons, a duo by Henri 
Schiitz and two organ pieces by Frescobaldi. Part of Purcell’s 
‘King Arthur ” closed the concert. 

Schumann’s “ Faust.”—The third and last per- 
formance of Schumann’s ‘‘ Faust” at the Concerts d’Har 
court took place January 7. 

Brussels.—The first concert at the Brussels Conser- 
vatory was a triumph for Mr. Gevaert, who gave a perfect 
interpretation of Bach's ‘* Magnificat” and Marcello’s 
‘Psalm XVIII.,” two works of the same epoch, yet char- 
acteristically different. 
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CRITICISMS OF NEW MUSIC. 





Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 
CONRAD WIRTZ, 
This isa short piano piece which begins (a capriccio) in D 
minor, has a theme in F, a middle part in B flat minor and 
a third part in F major; hence a well-known tripartite 
form. The writing is fluent and agreeable, and consider- 
ing that this is but the seventh published work of the com- 
poser, one may well expect important things from him. 
The abbreviation ‘‘ ped” is not used; but horizontal 
lines are drawn between the staves, which are evidently 
intended to indicate the precise points where the sostenuto 
pedal is to be depressed and raised. Such attempts are 
praiseworthy, for this pedal is carelessly used by students, 
partly in consequence of the rough and general way in 
which pedal marks are usually given. This, again, may be 
caused by composers assuming that the pedal will be used 


Mazurka Caprice. 


discreetly (7. ¢., raised at every change of harmony). 
For this reason, and also to avoid crowding the plates 
with too many signs, they are sometimes omitted alto- 


gether 

The lines herein employed are sufficiently clear and well 
suited to the purpose; but as they are placed between the 
staves, where very frequently the music is highly elab- 
orated, it may frequently prove difficult to find room for 
their accommodation, 


The John Church Company, Cincinnat!l, New York, 
Chicago. 


) Valse Impromptu. 
Valse Mignonne. 


LENT - 
j Air Varié for Violin. 


ERNEST 

These pieces are easy and seem specially adapted for 
teaching young players, as the harmonies are natural and 
the themes do not demand great artistic insight. This ab- 
sence of modern intensity and great originality is every- 
where perceptible ; therefore instructors will find no diffi- 
culty in giving them to backward pupils. The ‘ Valse 
Mignonne " is even simpler than an ordinary Strauss waltz. 

The violin piece has an adagio introduction, an artless 
theme, and three simple, regulation-like variations which 
are formally separated with double bars. 

The rhythmic subdivisions are not perplexing, the pass- 
ages mostly diatonic and in the key of D major. 

The piano accompaniment is not in any sense in the 
concertante style, but merely supplies harmony, rhythmic 
motion and a few melodic phrases. 





W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN, The Sunshine of the Heart. 

Lovers’ words are here set in an unaffected style by a 
highly skilled musician. 

There is little that is startlingly original in either melody 
or accompaniment, and therefore criticism is disarmed 
rather than challenged. 

It seems as though the writer had for once relinquished 
his art ideals to please some pretty girl whose ability to 
appreciate surprisingly new music is limited. Perhaps the 
song May prove popular for this very reason. It will come 
within the mental ken of a large majority of amateurs. The 
compass required is an octave and semitone, from F sharp 
up to G, 





S. Brainard’s Sons Company, Chicago. 


A. LOESCHHORN, Selected Studies. 

Mr. Emil Liebling has graded, reviewed, fingered and 
annotated for the use of teachers’ studies from A. Loesch- 
horn’s op. 66, and his work is classified as ‘‘ No. 6, Edition 
Liebling.” 

These studies begin with passages somewhat easier than 
those in Czerny’s ‘' Velocity,” and although they are 
twenty-six in number the last is easier than those in the 
first book by Czerny. Each one is preceded by a prepara- 
tory exercise. 

The bars are counted and marked for convenience of ref- 
erence, 

No leaf is turned during the progress of any one study, 
so that it may be played many times over without a break, 
and surveyed at a glance. 

The fingering is everywhere indicated, and yet there is 
room for emendations. All such matters have been care- 
fully attended to, that nothing may be wanting to save be- 
ginners from perplexity, hindrances and misconceptions in 
the absence of a master, or when far removed from the 
great centres of civilization, where art life is sluggish, if 
not actually stagnant. Attention is drawn to the fact that 
the use of the flat position of the thumb causes the hand to 
be depressed whenever it is used, and that it should be held 
in a slightly oblique position, as when supporting the hands 
held horizontally. 

The preparatory recommendations are fully detailed, and 
although the language is explicit musical notation is also 
employed to render the author's meaning more immediately 
understood and free from ambiguity. The most elaborate 
verbal account of the proper mode of executing grace notes, 
embellishments, trills, &c., and more especially of the im- 
proper ways, often proves almost impossible of comprehen- 
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sion by students, whereas illustrations in musical notation 
are at once understood. 

School boys wearied with the names of Greek metres, to 
say nothing of their stress and quantity or other rhythmic 
peculiarities, often envy musical students who have no dif- 
ficulty in fully understanding much more elaborate mo- 
tions, which are changed continuously and executed simul- 
taneously with other contrasted rhythmic figurations. 

Hence the ‘‘ Introduction to the Rhythmic and Metric of 
the Classical Languages,” by Dr. Heinrich Schmidt, proved 
of very great value to students, and especially those who 
wish to gain so intimate an acquaintance with the natural 
motion of a language as to be able to set it to music fluently, 
z. e., without stiffness or rigidity. 

Such subjects as phonology, metric,rhythmic, typology and 
eurythmy when illustrated as in this book by modern musical 
signs and forms become not only immediately appreciable, 
but make so vivid an impression as to be easily remembered. 
In this case it would be well to take a step farther in the 
same direction, and give an actual melody as well as the 
rhythmic formula which might even be sung in chorus. It 
is better to descant on polyschematistic verse than the 
senseless matter of some favorite college songs. Mr. 
Liebling has also presented in a similar form the studies by 
Heller (opp. 45, 46 and 47). 

As the mass of printed matter which daily issues from 
the press leads to the art of skipping, and a constant use of 
the knowledge of what to read and what to avoid, so does 
the contiuuous stream of piano studies make it incumbent 
upon teachers to wisely discriminate between those that are 
essential and to the point and those that are unessential, 
objectless or needlessly diffuse. It is necessary to econo- 
mize the time of the student and prevent him from dis- 
heartenment while making persistent efforts to succeed. 
For, with the best intentions, he has only a given amount 
of energy to expend in a given time, and therefore nothing 
should be lost by the needless practice of mechanical 
operations. If digital dexterity may be attained more 
surely and rapidly by better chosen exercises, so much the 
better. Musical training should be artistic, and not merely 
aim at the ability to perform extraordinary finger feats, 
otherwise the concert room will be turned into a circus or 
variety show. Technical exercises are certainly essential, 
but they must not be allowed to kill out all feeling for art 

and monopolize the attention, but give way to the study of 
Bach’s fugues, Beethoven’s sonatas, and Chopin’s more 
delicate creations as soon as may be, that the scholar’s ex- 
hibition may not only be surprising or marvelous but also 
beautiful. 


Novello, Ewer & Co., London and New York. 
JOHN WARRINER. j Transposition. 

A hand-book of fifty-six pages which teaches the best 
modes of acquiring the art of transposing music at first 
sight is here offered to students. The subject is one that 
demands consideration, and any such contribution to the lit- 
erature of the schoolsshould be welcomed by teachers whose 
abilities, simply as teachers, are greatly taxed when they 
are called upon to help in the acquisition of certain powers by 
pupils who are dullards, especially of accomplishments 
which, like transposition during performance, require or 
seem to require special mental habits. 

Although the rendering of a musical composition in some 
other key resembles somewhat the translation of a literary 
work into another language, yet the former is of the nature 
of a mere copy or reproduction, while the latter implies the 
ability to absorb the original and recast it mentally before 
throwing it down in a new and attractive form and in accord- 
ance with other idioms, &c. 

The musician who takes a Bach fugue and distributes 
the parts and voices for a military band, or arranges a 
Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt for the orchestra, must make 
use of artistic powers more closely resembling those em- 
ployed by one who takes an Indian drama, say the ‘‘ Sakun- 
tala,” by Kalidasa (in Sanscrit and Prakrit), and presents it 
in blank verse for English readers. 

The case of the translator versus transposer, however, 
appears to stand thus, as formulated by the author: 

(1) Both languages must be equally familiar in respect of 
vocabulary, grammar and knowledge of idioms ; both keys 
should be equally familiar in respect to the ability of the 
musician to write and extemporize in either. 

(2) The translator must have a mental grasp strong 
enough to hold vividly before the mind the ideas to be re- 
produced ; the musician must have similar mnemonical 
powers. 

(8) Accuracy and conscientiousness are necessary. In 
the transposer accuracy, even a ‘‘ note for note” accuracy, 
is imperatively necessary ; and conscientiousness, especial- 
ly when a note has to be modified, as may be the case when 
one which is extraordinary difficult as it stands may be- 
come impossible in the new key; for example, when 
piano studies such as those by Chopin or Liszt are trans- 
posed, because of the awkwardness as regards fingering, &c. 

Special consideration must be given to the fact that trans- 
position ordinarily implies not rewriting, with plenty of 
time for consideration, but an actual performance of the 
reproduction on the spur of the moment. 





For instance, a solo singer gossiping in the ante-room 





during the first part of a concert may suddenly, when about 
to ascend the platform, say to the accompanist : ‘‘ I am not 
in good voice,” or ‘‘ The concert grand is of too high pitch ; 
please play my accompaniment in such a key.” The pianist 
may have never seen the song. If now the accompaniment 
is as elaborate as that of Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl King,” or Wag- 
ner’s ‘* Preisleid,” the pianist must make considerable ef- 
fort,and amid the thousand and one distractions of a public 
appearance give his fullest attention to the work demanded, 
as well as submit to the vagaries of the singer as regards 
modifications of speed, &c., and also try to be sympathetic, 
anticipating all requirements. Hence the musician must 
not only pr&ctice mental concentration, but also mental 
activity and readiness, which stand in marked contrast to 
that sluggishness which is often a characteristic of pro- 
found thinkers. 

The author arranges the study of transposition as fol- 
lows: (1) That of melodies in the major; (2) of melodies in 
the minor ; (3) of melodies accompanied by common chords ; 
(4) ditto, including inversions; (5) ditto, including domi- 
nant sevenths and inyersions ; (6) modulation, appoggia- 
turas, diatonic and chromatic passing notes; (7) funda- 
mental discords and modulations to related keys ; (8) chro- 
matic and enharmonic modulation, suspensions, retarda- 
tions and contrapuntal forms ; (9) transposition by clefs ; 
(10) orchestral transposition. 

In the opinion of the reviewer transposition by clefs, 
although favored by some teachers, is not to be recom- 
mended, for it demands a knowledge of all the clefs on all 
the lines, which knowledge, although surely possessed, is 
so rarely required in ordinary practice that it cannot be im- 
mediately employed without effort, and especially because 
a clef not merely gives the name of a note but its actual 
pitch also. 

As regards transposition of orchestral parts for clari- 
nets, horns, trumpets, &c., it seems best to acquire this 
skill while learning to play from score, beginning with 
symphonies by Haydn and Mozart and passing through 
the more elaborate partiturs of Meyerbeer and Berlioz, and 
with those of Wagner, where, although the number of 
transposing instruments increases, by the addition of the 
‘‘cor anglais,” ‘‘ bass clarinet,” &c., the horn parts are 
mostly in the key of F or E, which simplifies matters some- 
what. 

But here a slight knowledge of thorough bass or har- 
mony, which certain modern theorists affect to ignore, 
initiates the transposer into the mysteries of chords and 
their progressions so well that a mental abstract of a full 
score is made at a glance, notwithstanding the different 
clefs and keys. It is this universally employed, imme- 
diately available and applicable knowledge of harmonies, 
and their usual behavior, which pioneers, say, a church 
organist through the mazes of an orchestral score, such as 
that of ‘‘ Stabat Mater” of Rossini, when he cannot afford 
to engage a full orchestra and must himself supply the 
subject matter assigned to the absent instruments. Hence 
the ninth division is set aside, the tenth is included in 
score playing, and the first eight divisions properly belong 
to the study of figured basses. 

Transposition is an accomplishment which is most profit- 
ably learned while writing exercises in harmony, being 
the principal feature which makes the study most certainly 
practical harmony, as distinguished from theoretical har- 
mony, z. ¢., its mathematics, acoustices, its hidden roots, &c. 
Itresembles the well-known problem of finding the fourth 
term (x). As B flat is to A flat in the key of A flat, so is G 
sharp to F sharp in the key of F sharp. For, take the chord 
of C (C, E, G); now rewrite it in allthe keys and identify it 
in all these keys. If the pupil cannot perceive that the 
same chord is here heard repeated at different pitches 
‘* simple proportion ” is to be learned, or it will be useless 
for him to proceed. Let the same chord have a minor 
seventh (B flat) superposed; now rewrite this in all the 
keys. Here is transposition in its very essence. Take now 
a simple sequence in the simplest key, also C, and having 
mastered it transpose it into the other eleven keys, and 
observe that the music is fundamentally the same. 

Such exercises are more useful than entirely new ones, 
for if errors occur in distant keys they may be corrected by 
comparison, and also because the keys are learned equally 
well and may therefore be used with equal facility. All 
should now be played without copy on the piano. 

Or go backward further and note that transposition 
should be learned side by side with scale practice ; for al- 
though there are twelve major scales, there is really but 
one, which is given at twelve different elevations. It 
would be well if the still earlier five finger exercises were 
played from C sharp then from D, and so on; for not only 
would transposition be learned, but the instrument spared 
uneven ‘‘ wear and tear” and the mind be kept from the evil 
habit of wandering during uninteresting practice. A poor 
orchestral player who cannot afford to procure three clari- 
nets will make one in ‘‘ B flat” render the music for one in 
‘‘A” by playing every note one semitone lower, and for 
one in ‘‘C” by transposing all two semitones higher. His 
difficulty is merely a mechanical one respecting fingering, 
for with a little practice he will habitually play all the 
scales so changed and subsequently all passages founded 
upon them. Composers in such cases sufferif the passages 
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were specially constructed to suit the nature of each | Phrygian, which moves upward an octave from the third 


clarinet, but it may be argued that the single instrument is 
kept warm, humid and in tune, and hence certain com- 
pensations are secured. 

All teachers of singing who also play, accompaniments 
wish to be able to transpose to meet the requirements of 
pupils, the compass of whose voices demands modifications 
of pitch, They soon acquire the habit of transposing sim- 
ply harmonies and themes one or two semitones above or 
below. 

The author seems to have had their necessities in view, 
for he says frequently: ‘* Each exercise should be played in 
the several keys, embracing at least the interval of a major 
third above and below the one in which it is written.” 

To transpose as a master, and from the habit of analytical 
reading induced by the transposition of harmony exercises 
as shown above, is to be ready to reproduce music at any 
interval, say, a fifth below; hence in memorizing, say, 
3eethoven’s movements in sonata form the subjects re- 
appearing in the third parts of the tripartite formations 
will be thus easily reproduced. 

The reviewer acquired a facility in transposing music 
which could not be so readily parsed (as regards chordal 
succession) as ordinary modern music by taking Bach’s 
preludes and fugues in all the keys and playing each move- 
ment in all the keys. He set aside the old manner of teach- 
ing by imagining a change of clefs, because it appeared as 
a blind following of a rule which might at some critical 
moment lead to dire confusion. 

He had a scheme of teaching, a quick way of becoming 
acquainted with the keys of seven sharps and seven flats, 
by causing pupils to take pieces in the key of C, and then by 
imagining seven sharps after the clef to play every note 
one semitone higher ; then by imagining seven flats in the 
signature to play all one semitone lower. Afterward it was 
shown that the ability to play in C flat, C natural and C 
sharp was equivalent to playing in the keys of B, C and D 
Then these enharmonic equivalents were imagined 
The next step was to attempt the keys of 


flat. 
and identified. 
B flat and D natural. 

This was an extension of the expedient often used by 
amateurs of small theoretical knowledge, who often play 
music in four flats as if written in three sharps. The direc- 
tions commonly used are, ‘‘ Play it in sharps,” cr witha 
composition in four sharps, ‘‘ Play it in flats,” when the 
performer imagines three flats and plays in E flat. 

In domestic music when a boy essays the cornet in B flat 
his sisters soon invent ways of transposing his accompani- 
But here we must consider 
the solution of higher problems. Suppose, for instance, 
that a concert organist is requested to preside at the instru- 
ment in an ecclesiastical function at the Church of St. Paul 
in Fifty-ninth street or the Jesuit College in Sixteenth 
street, New York, where ancient chant is rendered with 
historic truth freed from modern corruption and is to be 


ments two semitones lower. 


accompanied conscientiously. He will be expected to ex- 
temporize harmonies to all these florid or plain church mel- 
odies, although they were not invented under the domina- 
tion of any harmonic scheme. Being composed when our 
harmony was not so muchas thought of, it cannot therefore 
be implied in their melodic shapes. These melodies ap- 
pear in fourteen modes or tones, viz., dorius, hypodorius, 
phrygius, hypophrygius, lydius, hypolydius, mixolydius, 
hypomixolydius, wolius, hypozolius, hyperzeolius, hyper- 
phrygius, ionicus and hypoionicus, in which those with odd 
numbers are authentic and those with even numbers plagal. 
These modes may be transposed into all our twelve keys, 
hence the organist is confronted with 168 scales, in which 
he must at first sight invent harmonies that will not de- 
stroy but rather heighten the peculiar flavor of each mode. 
Practically the eleventh and twelfth modes are not used, 
but there still remain 144. 

The priest at the altar may start on any note that suits 
the pitch of his voice, or the choral body may choose that 
which suits the majority of the singers. Theorganist must 
take this pitch, whatever it may be, play from lozenge 
shaped notes on a stave of four lines, and without bars 
marking divisions of time, and assist the singers by follow- 
ing intelligently the Latin words which they deliver oratori- 
cally (speed depending upon the feeling of the moment, the 
nature of the text, &c.), making variations in the power of 
the organ when they require support on high notes, or sink 
to low ones when they rise in jubilant strains or fall in sor- 
rowful tones. The music is uniformly in the key of C, 
with an occasional accidental B flat, to avoid tritones or 
the tritone effect. The clefs used are those of F and C, 
but these are not always on the same lines. If this organ- 
ist be a model executant or have agreat reputation he must 
think closely to preserve it. 

To save space let it be assumed his only difficulty is 
transposition. 

To overcome this the quickest way seems to be to relin- 
quish the letters C, D, E, &c., in favor of the syllables 
do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, and making ‘‘ do” always the 
keynote in transposition. Practice all the twelve scales, 
calling aloud these syllables. They will help for purposes 
of identification, also in remembering where the tones and 
semitones fall in the most distant keys, in suggesting har- 
monies already invented. Now suppose the mode be 











sound of the major scale; if the key used by the choir be 
‘‘F sharp” this note willbe an ‘A sharp;” if ‘‘D” an 
‘‘F sharp.” Suppose now the key to be ‘“B flat,” the 
organist thinks of the ‘‘ B flat” as ‘‘ Do,” and begins with 
the chord of ‘‘ D minor ” to accommodate the ‘‘ Mi” sound, 
with which the vocal part may (probably will) begin and 
end, and invents harmonies for a melody which uses the 
notes of the scale of ‘‘ B flat,” while keeping firmly before 
his mind the fact that the ‘‘ Mi” sound is virtually the tonic. 
If he must transpose again, because the voice of the priest 
from his fasting, fatigue, &c., may have fallen one semi- 
tone, he thinks of the scale of ‘‘ A,” with ‘‘Do” for its 
first sound, and at the same time keeps fully conscious of 
the fact that ‘‘ Mi” on C sharp practically exercises all 
the powers of a veritable keynote and his final cadence 
must end with the chord of C sharp. 

The unaltered portions of the mass are usually sung to 
highly ornate modern music ; but the rest, such as introits, 
graduals, tracts, offertories, communions, sequences, &c., 
which are changed at each service, are rendered in ancient 
chant. 

Hence the organist must be ready instantaneously to 
transpose. 

No time can be spared to scrutinize any melody, and at 
vesper services which are fully carried out the number of 
psalms, responses, canticles, hymns and commemorative 
passages is very great, and these are so rapidly consecutive 
that ingenuity is required to turn immediately to the proper 
page. The ritual books for morning and evening services, 
although separated, consist of over 800 pages each (Pustet 
editions). 

To qualify for such duty it is first of all necessary that 
the music be fully understood. 

Suppose even a Protestant organist be asked to transpose 
the hymn ‘‘ Day of Wrath” (Tucker's Hymnal) at a mo- 
ment’s notice, he may be puzzled to find the key, for it be- 
gins with chords of D minor and B flat major and ends with 
D major, and there are no sharps or flats after the clef. 
C sharps are used freely, therefore the mode is not specially 
Doric. In the Latin service this very sequence, ‘‘ Dies 
Ire, Dies Illa,” is set toa noble melody, which, being dis- 
tinctively Dorian, modulating into hypodorian, there is no 
ambiguity. ‘‘C sharps” are absent, hence it will not be 
confounded with ‘‘D minor,” although in many other re- 
spects it seems to be in this key, beginning and ending as 
it does with the note ‘‘ D.” 

It is understood or pondered in this way: This mode 
(the Dorian on C) uses the notes of the scale of C, but the 
‘*D” has the first and last word and rules absolutely as a 
veritable and well recognized key note. 

When in the cadences ‘‘C” rises to ‘‘D” as terminal, 
this ‘‘C” must on no account be mistaken for a ‘‘ C sharp,” 
but be accompanied by a concordant harmony, including 
‘*C natural” (all modern dominant seventh chords are of 
course inadmissible in all such music) and followed by a 
final chord on ‘‘D minor.” When the organist has acquired 
a certain facility in inventing harmonies that bring out the 
true significance of the Dorian and has been accustomed to 
regard it technically as consisting of the notes of a major 
scale, the second sound of which is to be the keynote, and 
called these sounds do, re, he may soon transpose with 
facility, for the syllables remind him of most successful 
ways of making cadences on all degrees of the scale. This 
particular melody is commonly sung two semitones higher, 
hence the organist will think of the notes of the scale of D 
major, calling the first note ‘‘do,” and bear in mind con- 
stantly the fact that the ‘‘ mi” (now the ‘‘ F sharp” sound) 
is virtually keynote. That all this may not seem dry-as- 
dust theory of no use to secular musicians, let a violinist, for 
instance, ask himself how he would understand Bach’s first 
violin sonata (which begins and ends with the chord of C 
minor and has the signature of one flat) so as to transpose 
it during performance in any key freely and with certainty. 
With the limited amount of time allowed for thinking, even 
in movements no quicker than andante, there will always 
be some risk of failure unless all such matters are fully 
comprehended. 


A Comprehensive Scheme. 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, t 
Chicago, January 24, 1804. j 
To whom it may concern: 

N response to many requests from adjacent 
I cities, the Chicago Musical College has decided to es- 
tablish branch institutions wherever a guarantee of thirty 
pupils is given by any city or responsible person. 

These branches will be under charge of competent grad- 
uates of our college, and the same studies and same meth- 
ods in use in the parent institution will be pursued. The 
attainments accomplished will be recognized by the Chi- 
cago Musical College, and those who have completed the 
branch course will be received in the teacher’s certificate 
class of the college, thus avoiding several years’ stay in the 
city necessary for the preparatory work. After the pupils 
have finished the Teachers’ Certificate Class (one year), 
they can enter the Graduating Class, and if successful at 
the final examination at the end of the school year will re- 
ceive the regular diploma of the college. 

The price of the scholarship for instruction, consisting of 
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two private lessons per week upon the piano, and one class 
lesson in harmony to the more advanced pupils, has been 
fixed at the very low price of $124 per term of ten weeks, 
or $50 for the entire school year. A scholarship in the vocal 
department will be $15 per term, or $60 for the school year 
of forty weeks. 

The advantages of this new departure, especially to those 
who for any reason find it objectionable to reside for a long 
time in Chicago, are obvious ; not the least important being 
the item of expense. In stimulating musical life in the 
small cities, among professional musicians as well as ama- 
teurs, the benefits will prove incalculable. 

Naturally, the number of branches to be established will 
depend upon the number of graduates capable of impart- 
ing the college methods. All branches will be under the 
supervision of Dr. F. Ziegfeld, and he will visit the differ- 
ent cities periodically for the examination of pupils, &c. 

Full correspondence on this subject will be welcomed. 
Should you feel interested in the above, please address all 
communications to Dr. F. ZieGFELD, 

President Chicago Musical College, 
Central Music Hall, 
Chicago, Il. 








Octavia Hensel Replies to “The Or- 
ganist.” 


HE irate diapason who jumps down from his 

stately organ perch to empty vials of wrath on the 

not serious critic of its ‘‘ praiseworthy attempt” at grand 

oratorio interpretation makes a comical as well as an inter- 
esting spectacle. 

It must be remembered that Kentucky is the region of 
superlatives. Its conceded superiority in whiskey, women 
and racehorses (its great and only trinity), provokes its as- 
sertion of superiority in all other affairs ef life. Its young 
singers are all prime donne, and aught that is done in mu- 
sic or art is at once set upon the pinnacle alongside of the 
world’s Seven Wonders. 

Therefore when a performance of Brahms’ ‘‘ Song of 
Destiny,” which was heard by the writer in Vienna, and 
under the interpretation of its author, is passed by as 
‘« praiseworthy,” but without the usual plastering over with 
senseless superlatives, the organist waxes wroth and rest- 
less, and rushes forth into print to abuse the critic that no 
one takes seriously. 

As to the cordial welcome bestowed by the press upon 
his interpretations of Brahms and Bach I am reminded of 
the criticisms on the ‘‘Crushed Tragedian ;” they were all 
right and perfect, for he wrote them himself. 

The fact is the organist is unaccustomed to any criticism 
but that written by himself. As an adept in blowing his 
own bassoon he has every advantage that a start in life in 
the bottling factory of a great patent medicine assures to 
an apt but not delicately minded youth. Moreover, as he 
began by pounding corks into bottles it is but even justice 
that he should now have his long revenge in drawing them; 
and asto the great staple of Kentucky, his critical judg- 
ment stands far higher than his musical ability. 

Strange the ever recurrent fable of the gored ox. When 
oratorio was studied here and much better interpreted by 
more competent singers the same organist stood aloof and 
poured forth all manner of raillery and derision upon it. 

Again he asserts that my criticism of the musical appre- 
ciation of this city keeps away the greatest of opera and 
orchestra. If this were the case I should think that more 
people than the ‘‘ Organist of Calvary Church ” would begin 
to consider me seriously. ‘The organist may not know 
when and how often the best musicai talent comes to Louis- 
ville. So great is his unpopularity that the doors of the 
Auditorium, ‘‘ for great attractions only,” the largest and 
best building here, are closed to him; neither influence 
(such as he can command), money nor cheek can gain him 
entrance there. 

References, who will never be referred to, constitute a 
cheap but plausible imposition upon the public, but if any 
one will take the trouble to make inquiry he will find that 
the leading musicians and piano houses ‘‘of this beautiful 
city” are(with the single exception of that piano house with 
which the organist is friendly) unanimous in their well 
founded contempt for this same organist’s braggadocio, 
and his newspaper management of himself and his produc- 
tions. In all the steady flood of gab he has poured forth 
about music here, there is not a word of encouragement 
for, or generous approval of the work of another—nothing 
but the most acrid and jealous venom, 

Personally 1 have never met him. What his opportun- 
ities for musical education have been outside of Louisville, 
and three months in England, I cannot learn. I judge him 
by his piano performances, and they are very mechanical, 
technically bad, theoretically ignorant, while the few 
things published for him which I have examined, will con- 
vince any one familiar with rules of musical composition 
that he is ignorant of the rules of harmony and melodic 
form. ne 

The truth is, he is one of our newspaper musicians, who 
pose for cheap admiration in our local columns and seeks 
notoriety by trying to engage in discussion with some one 
of consequence. te wes 

But after all, may be the organist is right, and I should 
have encouraged him in such praiseworthy attempts by su- 
perlatives, for it requires much encouragement to get up 
good music here, and we should let them still remain under 
the hallucination that they are doing the grandest done on 
the planet—there is some use in the Scotchman’s prayer : 

‘‘Lord, gie us a gude conceit o’ oorselves !” 

: Octavia HENSEL, 
Director Ecole Saint-Cyr, Louisville, Ky. 
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playing in ‘‘The Fencing Master” at the Opera House, 


on Saturday evening, January 13. 
rly apparent Wednesday morning that Mrs. 








She had been unconscious for 
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Mapleson wa 
part of several days 
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Maple son was born 
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Valentine Mott and two nurses. 
New York 1862. Her 
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band, 
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ather was the late artist, Ludwig A. Sc and 


other was noble 


a iady ot 


German rth She dis- 


played great musical talent, 
hild 


even as a child, and on De- 


Henry Mapleson, 
rett House, this city, at noon, Wednesday | 


. following an attack of 


hich resulted from a severe cold contracted while 


her | 


Mrs. Mapleson remained with ‘‘The Fencing Master’ 


company until the end of its Pittsburg engagement on the 
That night she contracted the cold which has 
While the opera was in progress the 
This neces- 
sitated leaving the doors open, and as the night was very 
On her re- 
turn to her hotel she became very ill, and grew rapidly 


| 30th inst. 


resulted so seriously. 


scenery was being removed from the theatre. 


cold Mrs. Mapleson became very mnch chilled. 


worse. 


carried to a carriage. 


At the New York Actors’ Fund Fair, Laura Schirmer- 
Mapleson received the prize of $500 awarded to the most 


popular prima donna. 
Mrs. Mapleson, who was a handsome woman, spoke flu- 
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cember 22, 1869, she made cari 
ne! aeput an 1 
phenomenon in Chickering 
Ha Bos Even then 
she playe piano and 
organ as if by instinct, and 
sang difficult music at sight 
The iger’s musical educa- 
tion was completed under the 
est masters in this country 
and Europe, and on Fe 
a 9, 1879 e made her 
I appearance 1 th cily 
at a ¢ ert h Fran 
Rumme the pianis She 
was then engaged by John 
stetson to sing in grand 
opera at the obe Theatre, 
Bost where she ade he 
début Auber’s ‘‘ Les Dia 
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Phe ext sea he s 
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1 Max Stra 
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to the fail re < he! n- 
presario, and met with some 
adventure The Sultan 
veard of her artist success, 
and ordered her to appear 
before hin 
She sang and made a 
hit, received many pres 
ents, and the appointment 
of court singer with a 


large salary. Her good for- 


tune was not to last, how- 


husband, with 
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naa 


ever Her 


whom sh not lived happily for some 
Italy afterward 
ilated with regard Mrs. B 
that she and others had been poisoned in 


time, had gone 


e 
back to his home in and soon some 


reports were circt to yron, and it 


was announced 
Constantinople. 

These rumors came to the ears of Mrs. Byron's friends, 
who set an investigation on foot, 
The 


and revoked her appointment as court singer. 


and found that they were 


without foundation. Sultan was angered, however, 


This was 
in 188s, 


in 


From Constantinople she went to Paris, where she 


in ‘‘ Hamlet” with success. 
March 
Henry Mapleson at the British Embassy in Paris, 


sang ‘‘ Ophelia,” 


1889, 


Byron died 
to Col. 
Mean- 


in and on 18, 1891, she was married 


while she had sung in London and Berlin under Colonel 
Mapelson's management, and in September, 1891, she re- 
turned to this country. The following month she began a 
At the 
completion of this tour she went to Vienna, where she sang 


tour of America, opening in Boston in ‘‘ Lucia.” 
at the Imperial Opera House, under the direction of Hans 
Richter. 
She then 
produced 


1 October, 
an opera in which she made a short 
Then in 
Canada, and last fall she made her début as a comic opera 


returned to America, anc 1892, 


in 
‘ Fadette,” 
a concert 


and not very successful tour. came 


starin‘‘The Fencing Master,” under the management of 
F. C, Whitney. 





ently five languages, and her musical compositions were of | is ungrateful. 
She leaves a young daughter by her first husband. | Henschel’s series I saw one of the most excited audiences I 


merit. 
—‘* Herald.” 
Occasional London Letter. 
LONDON, January 12, 1894. 

T is many a long day since I have heard music 
] which gave me so much pleasure as did Bach's Christ- 
mas oratorio last Sunday afternoon in the Church of St. 
Mary Abbot’s. What unlabored, melodious polyphony ! 
What tenderness and charm! It does seem incredible that 
the same man who constructed those dreary canons in the 
Kunst der Fuge should also have written the exquisite 
cradle song, ‘‘Sleep, my beloved,” in the Christmas ora- 
torio. And then in the pastorale movement for orchestra 
in this oratorio Bach has proved himself able to cope with 
Haydn in idyllic simplicity. Could Haydn have written 
the ‘‘ Credo” or ‘‘ Crucifixus ” of the B minor mass? 

How much more modern this pastorale is than any move- 
ment in the Messiah! not that I would disparage Handel, 
even if I could. Even the introduction to St. Paul 


She insisted upon coming on to New York, and when 
the train reached Jersey City she was so ill she had to be 





breathes a more ancient spirit than does this pastorale. 

Rubinstein has most truly said ‘‘that the same being | 
who could write organ compositions of such astounding | 
grandeur could compose gavottes, bourrées, gigues, of so | 
charmingly merry character, sarabandes so melancholy, 
little piano pieces of such witchery and simplicity, is scarce- 
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ly to be believed. And yet I have mentioned only his in- 
strumental works ; but when we add to these his gigantic 
vocal compositions we must come to the conclusion that a 
time will come when it will be said of him as of Homer, 
‘‘This was not written by one, but by many.” 

How he found the time to compose all that he did is a 
marvel. I possess a thematic catalogue of his works, 
which contains 1,110 instrumental and 1,936 vocal themes! 
Please bear in mind that each one of these themes repre- 
sents but the first few measures of a movement, and that 
many of these movements are very long and very compli- 
cated, containing several secondary themes not given in 
the catalogue. Remember, too, that most of Bach's works 
are constructed on the most difficult of all forms, the fugal. 
An Herculean knight old Bach must have been to accom- 
plish such gallant feats in armor and helmet so heavy. 
In the banqueting hall of the 
great Tower of London the 
mural decorations — stars, 
birds, vines and flowers, are 
made entirely from the ram- 
rods, springs, hammers, flint- 
locks, blades and handles of 
old muskets and bayonets. 
Of these decorations am I 
reminded when I scent the 
carnations and wildflowers, 
which Bach by his magic has 
made to bloom in the juice- 
less desert of counterpoint. 
And then think of all the 
teaching, organ playing, 
choir and orchestra rehears- 
ing he did! And besides, 
he was the husband of three 
wives (in sequence of course, 
not ensemble) and the father 
twenty-three children 
(also sequential.) 

A very warm greeting was 
given to Sir Charles Hallé as 
he took his seat before a 
3roadwood grand last Satur- 
day afternoon at the ‘‘ Pops.” 
The veteran pianist, who is 
in his seventy-fourth year, 
gave a most delightful ren- 
Beethoven's so- 





of 


dering of 
nata, op. 31, in E flat, and 
had torespond toa prolonged 
encore. There are very few 
pianists before the public 
who were intimate friends of 
Chopin as Sir Charles Hallé 
was, or who have even heard 
Sir Charles 
was also acquainted with 
Cherubini. Since 1848 he 
has lived in England. These 
old artists who have fought 
for the cause of music so long 
should be reverenced and 
treated with respect. But I 
am sorry to say that there 
are many young snobs, mu- 
sical anarchists, who cry 
‘‘ Liberty, liberty; down 
with the aristocracy of ex- 
perience and the govern- 
ment of mature judgment! 
Inspiration and caprice shall 
rule!” Tosay the least, this 
Last night at the Symphony concert of Mr. 


Chopin play. 





have ever seen. The cause of the commotion was the violin 
playing of César Thompson. Such octaves I never have 
heard before. His double stopping, harmonies, upbow stac- 
cato runs and legato chromatic scales were marvelous. 
Above all was the beauty of his tone, which was due in a 
great measure to a fine instrument. He seemed to whip the 
tone out without really bearing down heavily on the bow. 
Never once did I hear the G string forced till it rattled on 
the finger board. Why so many violinists, especially of the 
German school, should cultivate this blemish, which César 
Thompson so carefully avoids, is incomprehensible to me. 
Perhaps it is my ignorance of the higher principles of 
violin playing that causes me to dislike this buzz. My ex- 
perience, however, as a second fiddler, and a very bad one 
at that, in a poor orchestra, has taught me that causing the 
G string to vibrate untilit came into contact with the finger 
board is avery easy accomplishment, If my ear, by a 
careful study of acoustics and a long training in com- 
position, had not been biased in favor of purity of tone I 


| might enjoy what is now distasteful to me, and I would 


perhaps have nothing but praise for that which now seems 
to me an imperfection. 

The absurdly high pitch of our English orchestras caused 
the soloist some trouble. His instrument would not stay 
in tune, and the extra tension of the strings evidently made 
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Side View of the Concert Hall of the New York College of Music. 


him misjudge a trifle the distance from his finger tips to 
the bridge. But this in no way mitigated against his tri- 
umph. In the words of Shakespeare, writing of another 
Cesar who invaded Britain some two thousand years ago: 
He “‘came and saw and overcame.” 
(Cymbeline, Act III, Scene 1.) 


CLARENCE Lucas. 


The New York College of Music. 


HE semi-annual concert of the New York 

College of Music will be given on Friday evening, 

February 9, at Chickering Hall, under the direction of 
Alexander Lambert. 

From the program we learn that a few new students are 
to be introduced. It is always with great interest that we 
attend the concerts of the New York College of Music. 
They show the sterling worth of this institution, deservedly 
dubbed the Musical Mecca of New York. 

During the past fifteen years the New York College of 
Music has more than earned its proud distinction of being 
the model school of music of America. Its influence in 
educational circles has been widely felt. 

The results it has achieved with its pupils have been 
phenomenal,severalof its graduates now occupying enviable 
positions in the professional world. It is certain that no 
more complete or better course of musical instruction could 
be had at the best European conservatories than that to be 
had at Mr. Lambert’s well-known institution on East 
Fifty-eighth street. 

One day recently it was our privilege to pay a visit to the 
college and see this musical beehive in full working order. 

The faculty of the college comprises forty professors, and 
the majority of them are in attendance every day, distrib- 
uted among twenty class rcoms. The most remark- 
able thing about the college is the perfect system that 
prevails. The pupils goin and out of the class rooms, the 
professors pass here and there, and all without hitch or 
noise. This system, and more, is the secret of the success 
of the college, which each year becomes better known as 
the leading school of music of the country. 

There is still another thing that has made the college 
popular among musicians and students, and that is the 
musical atmosphere that prevails there. Every musician 
of prominence who has visited us during the last six years 
has made it a point to make a visit to the college, which is 
as well known in Europe as it is here, and to play for the 
pupils. Paderewski said he had never seen a_ better 
equipped conservatory, and expressed great surprise at 
the work done by some of the advanced students. 

Mr. Lambert informed us that the constant increase in 
pupils will necessitate his visiting Europe next summer 
witha view to securing some new teachers of European 
fame. 


Cav. Enrico Bevignani. 
NRICO BEVIGNANI, one of the most able 
directors of Abbey & Grau Italian opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, was born at Naples, and re- 
ceived his musical education in the Conservatory of Music 
in the city of San Pietro a Majella. At the age of fitteen 
he was awarded the first prize for solfeggio and piano, and 
two years later the prizes for composition and counter- 
point. 

Soon after he became l'enfant gaté for his playing and 
for popular songs he had composed. At the age of twen- 
ty-three years his first opera, ‘‘ Catherine Blum” (libretto 
written by Domenico Bolognese, from the romance of 
Dumas) was produced, first at the Theatre San Carlo, 
Naples, with Mrs. Spezia, Mr. Massimilioni (a well-known 
tenor in the country twenty years ago) and Oldighieri, 















baritone. Both artists and composer were enthusiastically 
received, and Bevignani became the lion of the hour, and 
was considered the most promising young musician of 
Naples. 

About twenty-five years ago he went to London and, on 
meeting Mrs. Titiens at a soirée musicale, she engaged him 
as an accompanist and conductor for the Italian opera ar- 
tists at Her Majesty’s Theatre and soon after as director un- 
der the management of Colonel Mapleson. Since then he 
has held a prominent position as musical director and con- 
ductor not only of Covent Garden, London, and all over 
England, where has achieved great popularity, but at the 
principal theatres of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Spain and 
Berlin. He was first to produce in Russia Rubinstein’s 
‘*Nero,” ‘‘ Romeo et Juliet,” of Gounod, with Patti, Nico- 
lini and Colonnese, and Tschaikowski’s ‘‘ Eugenie Onegin.” 
At Covent Garden, London, he first conducted Rubinstein’s 
‘* Demon” and Glinka’s ‘‘ Life for the Czar.” He has re- 
ceived the Cross of St. Stanislaus from the Czar of Russia, 
and was made Chevalier of the Crown of Italy. Bevig- 
nani is very well known in this country for his popular com- 
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while his son, just arrived, will remain in this country on a 
plantation in Florida. He came here over four years ago 
as director of Albani’s Operatic Concert Company, and two 
years ago conducted the Juch English Opera Comdany. 
Sicnor De Vivo. 








From Miss Lillie Berg. 

Editors Musical Courier: 
HE attention of your readers is called to a 
competition class in singing, which is about to be 
formed by Miss Lillie Berg, the members of which will 
have the right to compete for a ‘‘ free scholarship” for the 
entire school year, 1894-5, the examination to occur May 1. 
They will have a weekly lesson in sight singing in ad- 
dition. Thus an industrious student can obtain three 
singing lessons a week for half a school year for a nominal 
sum with a chance of obtaining an entire school year of 
study free of all tuition fees. Miss Berg’s object is to bring 
artistic vocal training within the means of many who could 
not otherwise receive it. Gifted applicants with small 
means by embracing this opportunity will be abie to secure 
a vocal education which will serve as a means of livelihood. 

The judges at the final competition will be prominent 
musicians not connected with the institution; organists, 
concert managers and musical directors ; thus the members 
of the class will by this means be given an opportunity to 
enter the numerous concert and opera companies, or to ob- 
tain engagements in churches. 

Qualifications required; Candidates must be undertwenty, 
have good health, and have had sufficient musical training 
to be able to sing in time ; those who can play a simple ac- 
companiment on the piano will be able to derive the most 
benefit from this course of instruction. Candidates are in- 
vited to attend the meeting of the class, Saturday evenings, 
7.30 o’clock, at No. 12 West Sixtieth street, New York, and 
are requested to bring something to sing. 


Marteau.—Henri Marteau played the Brahms concerto 
with the Thomas Orchestra at Chicago last week with 
such great success that he was re-engaged for March 9 
and 10. 

Louisville Male Choir.—The Male Choir, of Louisville, 
gave its initial concert at the Warren Memorial Church, 
January 18, giving Prout’s ‘‘ Damon and Pythias” before a 
large and interested audience. The local critics speak 
very highly of the singing of the choir. 

Brooklyn Arion.—A concert under the auspices of the 
3rooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences was given by the 
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New York College of Music, 128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth Street. 


positions, like ‘‘ The Flower Girl,” which was first sung by 
Clara Louise Kellogg in a concert tour in England ; ‘‘ Hush, 
My Little Baby,” ‘‘Amor che fu” and a piano nocturne, 
‘* Souviens-toi.” Bevignani married the niece of Mrs. Ti- 
tiens. 


Brooklyn Arion Society in Association Hall recently, Mr. 
Arthur Claassen directing. The soloists were Miss T. P. 
Hamlin, Victor Herbert, John Hyatt Brewer and Alex. 
Rihm. After the concert a dinner at the Hamilton Club 


His wife died about two years ago and his charm- | was tendered Mr. Claassen by a number of well-known mu- 
ing young daughter is his sole companion in this country, | sicians, 
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Harp and voice, 
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| 
| Mr. Ricketson. | 
| Comontt auMawbe ss. is cccvccriescratenisrseedssooectueesuana Goltermann | 
| “ Dance of the Syiphes”, ..cccoscccrsccccscscccsccscccstevanecoevn Popper | 
| Mr. Schulz. | 
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Miss Shaw. 
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Harp and violin. 
Miss Shaw, Mr. Kuntz. 

I was unable to be present. The following criticism, 
written by Mr. Charles L. Capen, appeared in the Boston 
** Journal ;” 

‘‘Miss Harriet A. Shaw was at least successful in enter- 
taining a large and friendly audience in Chickering Hall 
last evening; although, in all due candor, it should be 
added that the artistic merit of the concert was quite ex- 
clusively confined to the assistance as solo artists of Mr. 
James Ricketson, tenor; Mr. Daniel Kuntz, violin, and 
Mr. Leo Schulz, cello. Several of the harp selections per- 
formed were of intrinsic value, but too frequently the 
artistic requirements met with but an inadequate response 
from the performer. Miss Shaw has a pleasing and re- 
| fined technic that, with a difficult order of ensemble music, 
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HE Kneisel Quartet gave the fifth concert of 


ron, 


its ninth season the evening of the 23d in Chickering 
H. H.A and Mr. Eliot Hubbard as- | 


The program was as follows: 


Hall Beach 


sisted 


[ 
airs. 


Quartet, | 127 .. Beethoven 








Four love song ‘ , .. Dvorak 
Mr. Eliot Hubbar | is nevertheless all too conspicuous for its imitations. In 
Romanza lin, with piano a aot Beach | the trio by Oberthiir, the finale of which was omitted, 
MS, First = . 
» , . Siedsaie although no statement to this effect was made on the 
ar et, « WITITITITITT TT ° ee -+eeee SCHUMANN ? ~ is 
al : program, her sense of rhythm was also sadly deficient. 
Mirabile dictt In the performance of the quartet of | ,, . ca : : 
: ; ‘ a ; , The fantasie by Louis Spohr was heard at a serious disad- 
Beethoven there was a lack of precision; the intonation 3 


vantage, and although it is as charming a piece of music | 
as was ever written for the harp, it cannot be said that the | 
talented yet immature performer was in any respect equal | 


was at times impure, and there was an unusual roughness. 
These failings, rare in a Kneisel concert, were particularly 


noticeable in the first and the last two movements. The . 
; ies a : to its demands. 
adagio was nobly played, and this one movement is the : . : : 
“ et oe ‘« Several songs by Schumann were effectively given by 
glory of the quartet ‘. Y: » . 
ws . Ricketson. Mr. Kuntz contributed a romanza by 


Mr. 
Svendsen and a vivace by Ries, and Mr. Schulz was heard 
at his worthiest in selections by Goltermann and Popper. 
For an encore Mr. Schulz played a well-known serenade, 
transcribed from one of Haydn’s quartets. Perhaps the 
most interesting selection of the evening was the aria by 
Sédermann, entitled ‘King Heimar,’ for harp and voice. 
The concert ended with a berceuse, for harp and violin, 
performed by Miss Shaw and Mr. Kuntz. The accompanist 


I am not sure that many would listen patiently to the 
quartet as a whole, if it were not signed with the name of 
th 


tn 
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But that which is unintelligible in it was en- 
and Monday evening there were frequent 


Beethoven. 





joyed outward 
exclamations of ‘‘ Grand! beautiful! lovely!” applied rather 
indiscriminately. 

Mrs 


summer by Miss Maud Powell and the composer. 


3each’s romanza was first played in Chicago last 
This last 





week it gave a Boston audience pleasure. Mrs. Beach i : oe : . 
, a4 A f ; fe paseen ; , nn seach in was Miss Minnie Little, who appeared to advantage, albeit 
the romanza, as well as 1n the quintet, played with ¢ acy . ’ 

6 ; ; eet de sccuracy | at times she played too loudly.’ 
and firmness. 

Mr. Hubbard sang four dull songs by Dvordk. That «* « 


they seemed duil was possibly the fault of the singer, for 

The Cecilia gave its second concert of this season in Music 
Hall the 25th. ‘The club was assisted by Miss Currie Duke, 
violinist, and Messrs. Foote and Bassett, pianists. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


he sang without dramatic discrimination and his enuncia- 


tion was so defective that it was not easy to catch the mean- 


ing of the German text. Mr. Hubbard has gained in cer- 


tain respects: his delivery is less explosive, his sentences 




















are more firmly bound together, but he is out of place when | “ Blessing, Glory and Wisdom” Bach 
he assists in aconcert of the Kneisel Quartet. “The Golden Haired May”’....... Johns 
“ Ladies’ Voices. 
ws ONIN ode ances cesudertersesstaesidseacsesabiondpnenes Rossini 
Violin solo, Rondo Capriccioso...........seeeeeeeseeereess Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Slivinski gave the second of his piano recitals in ; : 2 Miss Currie Duke. : : 
Music Hall, Tuesday evening, the 23d. The program was sere ecatie 10 -—i—iphm=i—_ sana 
as follows Cait eh as WY iia keans oocn 8 cots cicsvercccsdeavins .Faning | 
Pennie: 006 Cat UG ss. o0scs vvscctsctvestsuss .-Bach-Tausig | “Part Song ’’...cceccseeescecseeeersceseneereeeerseeees Mendelssohn 
Variat nE 1 ..Handel | “Spanish Serenade ”’.........s.ccsccccccccccsreccsveces err 
Sonat DD, Wises ccnceveves succhatensacepenectieussenes Beethoven | Violin solo, “ Romance "..........cesceesceceeeeseeeeeeneeee Mrs. Beach 
t i8, No. 1 Miss Duke. 
a, WO, No. 3 ; 8 Tine Cloister Gate”. ccccccvecscccccvcvccsccccsccccsceveveccesees Grieg | 
et OER etek Lae eo -Chopin Ladies’ Voices. 
p. 39 SCaed DEtO Me cessive cscesdcdnccecscdcoccessessscesocescosve Gounod | 
s .. Schumann Sentts « 

Rarcaratia in G "‘Rublnatetn | As you may know, the concerts of the Cecilia are double, | 
TE NOR i 0c 50s ron pubeeieedeecene’ . _.Liszt | that is to say, there is a ‘‘ wage earners’” concert, anda sub- | 
The impressions that were the result of Mr. Slivinski’s | scription concert, with one and the same program. Last 

| week I heard the former concert, given the 24th. The air 


irst recital were not modified seriously by his performance 
at the 
His delivery of the dux of the fugue was not frank, and 


in the hall was hot and sticky; in fact the temperature 
without was unseasonavle, and singing must have beena 
task. Itis not surprising that the performance, although 
always respectable and at times excellent, was not wholly 
worthy of the reputation of the Cecilia. 

With the best intention in the world it would be difficult | 


second. 


he coquetted with exposition and episodes so that the fugue 
did 
frittering away of one continuous grand effect. 

His performance of the sonata was almost colorless, and 
the polonaise, as played by him, was without that imperi- 
Tamburlaine the Great 


not seem a revolving, organic whole. ‘There was a 


for anyone to discover beauty or grace in Mr. John’s setting | 
of words by Arlo Bates. The rhythm is monotonous, the | 
trio seemed thin and colorless and the conception is com- 


ous, pompous, ‘* ” speech that is its 
life. 
In 


probably 


monplace. 
The Academic Festival Hymn written by Franchetti for 
the 800th anniversary of the University of Bologna, June 


the nocturne of Chopin there was exaggerated and 


iment in the first speech. Theruns 





nsincere sent 


the impromptu were smooth, beautifully clear and — : 
white 12, 1888, presumably suffered in the performance, because 
Mr. Slivinski was heard to his best advantage in the the accompaniment was given toa piano and not to the 
] 7 j re ; ser’s ¢ stra. Some good judges of music spoke 
papillons, passages of which were played exquisitely. composer's orchestra ees Pre 2 


Ss 


kindly of the hymn; to me it seemed a piéce d’occasion, | 








rhis pianist m t ponder with profit the problems of the : . , . : 
pedals with all that phrase implies. The hearers were informed 
‘ F * . . . 
. by the program book that ‘‘ In the original poem Irnerius, | 
Mise HH A Ss} , h th ; ; the civil jurist, Copernicus and Galvani, all scholars or | 
Miss arriet A. SNhaw, harper, with the assistance c¢ 
’ I Ricket , : ¥ wet | professors of Bologna, are not only alluded to, but men- | 
Mr. J. H. Ricketson, tenor; Mr. Daniel Kuntz, violinist, : ” * cant 
nd M Stites. toatl TY ‘oll tioned by name. And so perhaps with the original text | 
ant r.schulz, cellist. 1€ program was as follows: es A . : | 
: Prog age and with these names included the music of Franchetti 
Grand tr ‘ - berthtir : 
PA tii SS pat a laa Oberthar | has a richer, fuller, pregnant sound. 
Miss Shaw, Messi Rossini’s ‘‘ Quando Corpus” was sung by the full chorus. 
“A Forest Legend ) At a future concert we may hear the ‘‘ Inflammatus,” with 
¢ one “4 ( . Schumann | a solo of ten or twelve sopranos. 
* Hidalgo” a ‘ a ae n | 
: Mr. Ricketson. Miss Currie Duke, a young violinist from Kentucky, gave 
Fantasia + Spohr | real prontise for the future. Some impassioned admirer | 
Miss Shav . P 
ee | connected with the ‘‘ Transcript ” staff calls for her appear- 


.Svendsen | 
... Ries 





ance at a Symphony concert; but, good sir, or sweet 
madam, first give the girl a chance to grow. 






FR. 





The program of the thirteenth Symphony concert given 
last evening in Music Hall was as follows: 
Karl Maria von Weber Overture to ‘‘Euryanthe,” in E- flat major 
Karl Maria von Weber, Concert Piece for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 


in F minor, op. 79. 


I. Larghetto affetuoso (F minor) e * 3-4 
Allegro passionato (F minor) - - - ° 4-4 

II. Tempo di Marcia(C major) - ‘ 1-4 
III. Presto giojoso (F major) - . ° . " 6-8 

Robert Schumann - - - Symphony No. 4,in D minor, op. 120 

I. Ziemlich langsam(D minor) - - - . 3-4 
Lebhaft (D minor) - - - ° . e 2-4 

II, Romanze: Ziemlich langsam (A minor) - 3-4 
III. Scherzo: Lebhaft (D minor) - - « 3-4 
Trio (B-flat major) - - - - 3-4 

IV. Langsam (D minor) - ° 1-4 
Lebhaft (D major) - - . 1-4 


Spanish 
noforte and 


Franz Liszt - - - Rhapsody 
(Rearranged as a Concert Piece for Piar 
Orchestra by F. BUSONL.) 
Hector Berlioz, RAkéczy March, from “The Damnation of Faust,’’ 
op. 24. 

Will you kindly print this program verbatim et literatim, 
just to show the outside world how precise we are here in 
such matters? This program is taken out of the program 
book. Please be careful about the figures and the accents. 
I cannot understand, however, why Mr. Busoni's first name 
was dwarfed ignominiously as a mere initial. Ferruccio is 
a brave, mouth filling word, and it often gives the key to 
his performance. 

The romantic, the nobly romantic symphony of Schumann 
was read in a matter of fact way by healthy, robust lungs 
and a throat that needed occasionally emollient poltices 
and troches. I do not mean to say for a moment that 
the performance was bad, although the work of the or- 
chestra was not its best, but the color was laid on witha 
trowel, and the color was about the same throughout the 
movement. In the finale Mr. Paur flirted 1 
the lesser theme and ‘ undiscoverable phrases,” so that the 
pulse of the whole flagged. 

Mr. Busoni gave a remarkable exhibition of technical 
prowess. At times he seemed the Corbett of the pianistic 
ring. Not that he pounded continually. 
delicate passages were clean cut, polished and refined. 


and trifled with 


On the contrary 
Sut 
he was master of all technical exercises, sublime, supreme, 
incredible, impossible and transcendental. His arrange- 
ment of the Liszt Spanish Rhapsody is great sport and it 
is worth a mile walk tohear. With all his setting off of 
fireworks the pianist escaped unscathed. Not a finger, not 
even a joint was blown off, bruised oreven blackened. Mr. 
Busoni was applauded furiously and recalled again and 


again. 
The program for next Saturday is as follows : 

Symphony in F, No. 8..........--+0+- P- iy Beethove 
“Morceau Fantastique,’’ pour violoncello et orchestre 

CPE iv vavcncccvcessbnchavaccusndvestthesenatace C. M. Loeffler 

(First time 
Ballet music, ‘‘Feramors”’............... .... Rubinstein 
Overture to Grillparzer’s “ Esther"’......... Eugen d’Albert 
* + 


This is the plot of Messrs. Barnet and Chadwick's operetta 


“cc 


Tobasco,” which will be given by the Cadets at the 
Tremont Theatre to-morrow evening. 
rg 


is the 


The plot of the play hinges on the longing of the irritable “ Pasha” 
, it 


for some highly seasoned food, wh constant effort of his chef 





as indifferent luck, 1 », until by 









tosupply. He hz however, in doing s ac- 
cident he runs across a str ng pe 1 1 whom he purchases a 
bottle of tabasco sauce, with which he tickles his master’s palate at 
the next meal. So charmed is “*Pasha”’ with this spicy condiment 
that he insists upon having it 1all occasions, and the small supply 
| which the cook had on hand soon runs o to the latter's dismay. 


“Pasha” is at once aroused, and he finally gives 





The displeasure of th 
orders that, by 11 o'clock on acertain night, h 





e must have a new sup- 
ply, or else his chef shall pay the penalty of death. Wholly unable 
to gratify his monarch's wish, the chef makes his escape, accom- 
panied by “Captain Marco,” a Spanish corsair, and the sweethearts 
of both, 
peddler from whom the first supply of tabasco had been received, and 
they at once make a bargain with himto deliver at the palace that 


In their wanderings they accidentally run across the same 


night, at 11 o’clock sharp, a vast supply of the coveted sauce. They 
| then return to the palace, and as the hour approaches all are trem- 
bling with fear lest the peddler shall fail them. This, however, he 
does not do, but at the exact moment walks in with a huge bottle of 


tabasco, over which the “ Pasha”’ goes into ecstasies, and all ends 


happily. 
* 
% 


* 

The second of the concerts by the Boston Trio Club 
(Messrs. Stasney, Mahr and Schulz) was given in Miller 
Hall Wednesday evening. The program included Dvordk’s 
F minor trio, op. 65, and Schubert’s B flat major trio, op. 
99. I was unable to be present. 

Mr. Johns’ display Wednesday last of his own composi- 
tions, in which he was assisted by Miss Lena Little and 
Mr. T. Adamowski, is said to have been a pleasing social 
event. 

Song recitals of various kinds are announced, as by Miss 
Angot Lunde, the 7th, and Mrs. Marka Pauli, the 19th. 

Mr. Carl Faelten will give two Beethoven piano recitals 
February 26 and March 6. 

In my notice of Miss Hall’s concert, THz Musica. 


Courier, January 24, read ‘‘ occasional tones were above 
the true pitch,” not ‘‘ tone pitch ” as printed. 


Puivie HALE. 


Plunket Greene.—Plunket Greene, the Irish basso, is to 
make a second tour of this country, arriving here about 
February 10. 

















a 














National Conservatory Concert.—The concert given by 
the National Conservatory of Music in aid of the ‘‘ Herald” 
clothing fund Tuesday evening of last week wasa great suc- 
cess. The following interesting program was given and 
evoked much applause : 
Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’.............++. Mendelssohn 
Conservatory orchestra. 
(Dr. Anton Dvorak, conductor.) 

Stabat Mater, ‘‘ Inflamatus”’ Rossini 
Sissieretta Jones and members of St. Philips Choir. 
(Conductor, Mr. Edward B. Kinney, pupil of Dr. Dvorak.) 
Pas TORRE sos baits snc coc iunedavdbbesenndbaenseveidetibeks Liszt 
Miss Bertha Visanska. 

Serenade for string orchestra (two movements)............- Volkmann 
AmmeeTORe CURGIREIOR GORGE. ooo ccc cckcedscceecsccsdess Maurice Arnold 
Conducted by the composer, pupil of Dr. Dvorak. 

‘Old Folks at Home”’ Arranged by Antonin Dvord4k 
For soli, chorus and orchestra. 

Mrs. Jones, soprano; Mr. Harry E. Burleigh, baritone. 
Conservatory orchestra and colored chorus. 

A Charity Concert.—A concert was given by Mr. Ri- 
cardo de Castro last Wednesday evening in aid of the 
‘‘Herald” clothing fund, it being the first of a series of 
three concerts given by Mr. de Castro. Mr. Jose B. de 
Nava, tenor, and Mrs. Virginia de Nava, soprano, assisted 





in the following program : 


Gévkvncnsho+sevevnens exeed Villanueva 


Barcarolz 


Mandolinata (Roma)... (°° tre eeeenseees Leschetizky 








(Ombra leggier 


ah” 7 ‘ 
Virginia Galvan de 


Minuetto..... 


widened } ‘ 
Vale atelOniciccs ca ears Castro 
Ricardo de Castro 
PND Cre ac cn chcncenceaesnaedunsenstns 6eccsanacs Gounod 
José B. de Nava. 
Madrigale ond. encveea td 
Notte d’Espagna....... Se ta -ooree-oMngmonet 
Virginia Galvan de Nava 
PET GRE Pe ved aceccnchaconucecssaedapendiguaceecns ... Liszt 
Valse (Op. POSth.)......ceeecceceseees . Chopin 
Rapsodie Hongroise, No. 11...... Savees .. Liszt 
Ricardo de Castro 
* Aida (GMO BRM) sok bb ciccctsndeedensdecctdntebsisonssacsecseecs Verdi 
Mr. and Mrs. de Nava. 


The Fuhrmann Concert.—Miss Edith Fuhrmann, so- 
prano, was heard in concert at Steinway Hall last Wednes- 
day evening, assisted by Miss Johanna Bach, contralto, 
Miss Valesca Franck, pianist; Mr. Carl Schachner, bari- 
tone; Mr. Ernst Oehlhey, violoncellist; Miss Mary L. 
Bailey, accompanist. 

Miss Fuhrmann has a large voice of much sympathy and 
which she uses with considerable skill, though she has much 
yettolearn. Her numbers included an air from ‘‘Samsonand 
Delila;” Bemberg’s Hindoo song, an ‘‘ Ave Maria,” Mas- 
cagni, and Miss Bach a duet from ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 

Corsets for Singers.—Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, the well- 
known vocal teacher of Philadelphia, has invented and pat- 
ented a corset which she has sold to the firm of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier. This corset promises to be a blessing 
to all womankind, but especially so to singers. 

A Toedt Tea.—Mr. and Mrs. Theo. Toedt gave an enjoy- 
able ‘‘ musical tea” at their residence, 151 East Sixty-second 
street, last Saturday evening, when some excellent music 
was given by Mrs. Toedt, Miss Johnstone, Conrad Behrens 
and Walter Petzet. 

Courtlandt Palmer’s Debut.—Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, 
the pianist. will make his professional début at the Madison 
Square Garden Concert Hall on Saturday evening, March 
3. He will be assisted by Anton Seidl’s Orchestra. His 
second concert will be given Thursday afternoon, March 8. 
Elizabeth Marbury will have the direction of the series of 
concerts, 

Pedro de Salazar.—Mr. Pedro de Salazar played at two 
concerts last Wednesday with great success, appearing at 
both the Castellano concert in Fifth Avenue Hall and at a 
concert at the Lenox Lyceum as well. Mr. Salazar played 
in Newark on Monday evening, and will be heard at Chick- 
ering Hall February 5, and at Hardman Hall the 8th; 
on the 14th he will play in Wissner Hall, Brooklyn. 

Murio-Celli’s Musicale.—A very artistic musical soirée 
was given by the well-known vocal teacher, Mrs. Murio 
Celli, with her pupils, at her residence, 18 Irving place, be- 
fore a fashionable and large audience. The pupils distin- 


guished themselves in their respective numbers. Miss 
Rose Gumper especially in ‘‘Ah fors é Lui,” from 


‘* Traviata,” where she showed the remarkable and flexible 


quality of her voice. Miss Cora Bedell sang ‘‘ Nobil 
Signor ” charmingly and deserved the applause which was 
bestowed on her. Miss Van Kirk in ‘‘ Caro nome,” from 
‘* Rigoletto,” and Miss F. Neuberger, in ‘‘ Michaela,” have 
both cultivated voices of great promise and sang artistically. 
All these young ladies did credit to their teacher. Among 
those who assisted were Miss Elvira Marchelli, mandolin- 
ist; Mr. Visini, baritone ; Mr. Conturier, cornetist, and Mr. 
F. Q. Dulcken, pianist, who added much to the enjoyment 
of the evening. 

Musical Works at Auction.—In to-day’s issue of Tue 
Musica Courier will be found the notice of the sale at 
Toronto, Canada, of Messrs. Suckling & Sons’ musical 
copyrights and plates, also general musical merchandise, 
to take place on Monday, February 5, at their warerooms, 
158 Yonge street, by public auction. In their catalogue 
are many valuable works by distinguished writers like 
Lange, Favarger, Sydney Smith, Kuhe, Stephen Heller, 
Paderewski, &c., also the celebrated University of Toronto 
Song Book and other popular volumes. One feature of the 
sale will be that the bulk of the sheet music publications 
will be sold by weight at so much per pound. The 
sale will undoubtedly attract widespread interest on the 
part of the music and book trade, as well as the profession, 
as Messrs. Suckling & Sons have been for twenty years mak- 
the above valuable collection from the best foreign and 
English sources. 

Nina Bertini Humphreys.—Miss Nina Bertini Hum- 
phreys has been singing with great success with Sousa in 
Brooklyn, and has been engaged to sing the soprano réle in 
the ‘‘Stabat Mater” on February 4, with the Innes Band in 
that city. Campanini and Bologna will be the tenor and 
| bass. Miss Humphreys will alsosing in the“ Elijah” on Feb- 
| ruary 9 at Newark, when the oratorio will be given for the 
| benefit of the poor fund under the auspices of the Board of 
Trade. az 

Fique Ladies Vocal.—A concert will begiven in Wissner 
Hall, Brooklyn, this evening, by the Carl Fique Ladies’ 
Vocal Club. An attractive program has been arranged. 

Frank Taft.—Mr. Frank Taft has been engaged to give 
two inaugural recitals on the Roosevelt organin All Saints 
Church, this city. 

The Opera.—There were no changes in the program of 
the opera last week except that ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” was 
not sung last Saturday on account of the illness of Miss 
Bauermeister. ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” was given instead. 
On Friday evening Melba did some superb singing in 
‘* Lucia.” She is probably the most remarkable singer pur 
et simple of her generation. ‘‘ Tannhduser” was to have 
been sung on Monday night. To-night ‘‘ Marriage of Fig- 
aro,” Friday night ‘‘ Faust,” and at the matinée ‘‘ Carmen” 
will be sung. 

A Slivinski Matinee.—Mr. Slivinski will give a recital 
in Madison Square Concert Hall on Saturday afternoon. 

Damrosch Paid.—Walter Damrosch did not appear in 
person to pay the fine of $30 for two violations of the laws 
of the Musical Mutual Protective Union, which was im- 
posed upon him at the last meeting of the directors. The 
limit of the time forthe payment was Friday. At 2 o'clock, 
when Secretary Hunt left his office, Mr. Damrosch had not 
appeared, nor had any word been received. Yesterday, 
however, a letter from Mr. Damrosch was received, dated 
January 25, containing a check for the amount. 

ASymphony Charity Concert.—A concert is to be given 
at Music Hall next Saturday evening by the Symphony 
Orchestra and several noted soloists in aid of the unem- 
ployed and poor of the city, under the auspices of the 
Takala Society of the Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Henri Marteau, violinist ; Leon Jacquet, flutist ; Miss Theo- 
dora Pfafflin, soprano, and Miss Emma Estella Potts, con- 
tralto, are to be the soloists. The orchestra, under Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, is to play, among other attractive num- 
bers, the ‘‘ Semiramide ” overture,‘‘ Dance of the Sylphes,” 
and ‘‘ Rakoczy March,” from the ‘‘ Damnation of Faust,” 
and Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem, ‘‘ Spinning Wheel of 
Omphale.” The excerpts allotted to the soloists are espe- 
cially pleasing. 

The American Orchestra.—The American Symphony 
Orchestra, an organization exclusively of native born mu- 
sicians, has been working along quietly, but successfully, 
and is to give its first concert next Saturday at Chickering 
Hall. The principal numbers to be given are the Mozart 
Symphony, D major, No. 35; variations from Moszkowski's 
first suite, and the prelude to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” Mr. 
Sam Franko is the leader. 

Rita Elandi.—Rita Elandi, the young American prima 
donna, had been specially enaged to sing ‘‘Nedda” with 
Abbey & Grau's Italian Opera Company in the Brooklyn 
Academy last night. She has also been engaged for a 
number of concerts in Buffalo, Cincinnati and in this city. 
On February 18 she will sing in the Damrosch Sunday 
concert. 

The Pevny Sisters.—Miss Irene Pevny sang at Cincin- 
cinnati on January 14. She willsingat Lakewood February 
2 and on February 4 at Hobokenin‘: Faust.” On February 
7 at Carnegie Hall. Miss Olga Pevny sang at the Peabody 
in Baltimore on Saturday, January 28 the scene and aria 
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from ‘‘ Fidelio ” with great success. Bothsisters will sing 
on February 11 and 18 in Cincinnati and February 15 and 
17 in Chicago. 

Some News.—Miss Rose Schottenfels, the well-known 
soprano, will sail for Paris on February 24, to remain a year 
or longer. She will study with Mrs. Laborde, the teacher 
of Mrs. Calvé. 

‘* Elijah” will be given on February 9, at the Grand 
Opera House, Newark, for the poor fund, under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Trade. Louis Arthur Russell will 
conduct, and the soloists will be Miss Nina Bertini Hum- 
phrys, Miss Ruth Thompson, Leonard J. Auty and Carl E. 
Dufft. 

George W. Fergusson will sing the baritone part in 
‘* Eric, the Dane,” on February 20, at Providence, R. L., 
with the Arion Club, Jules Jordan, conductor. 

Miss Edith Fuhrmann.— Quite an interesting concert 
was given on Tuesday evening, January 23, by this young 
lady at Steinway Hall, before a musical and fashionable 
audience, which filled the hall and corridors to overflowing. 

Miss Fuhrmann possesses a soprano voice of pure, sym- 
pathetic quality, which she handles with skill. Her enun- 
ciation and pure intonation deserve special commendation, 
and she is likely to prove a welcome addition to the New 
York concert stage. 

Miss Fuhrmann was assisted by Miss Johanna Bach, con- 
tralto ; Miss Valesca Franck, pianist; Mr. Carl Schachner, 
baritone ; Mr. Ernst Oehlhey, violinist, all of whom per- 
formed their respective solos well and were without excep- 
tion encored. 

The concluding piece was the duet from 
sung by Miss Fuhrmann and Miss Bach with fine dramatic 
effect. 

Miss Mary L. Bailey, the teacher of Miss Fuhrmann, 
played all the accompaniments, and acqitted herself of her 


‘* Lohengrin,” 


duties most creditably. 

The Carl Organ Concerts.—In response to many re- 
quests, Mr. Carl will devote the program of his last recital 
of the present series (Wednesday, February 7, at 4 o'clock) 
to a repetition of one given at the World's Fair, Chicago, 
in Festival Hall, during his engagement there last August. 
The third recital occurs to-day. 

Next week’s program is as follows 


Toccata in F majo ......rccccccccccceccevedscescessscesosesese J. S. Bach 
PGB osc nt co gctccancodsesssetsnecvecesesnqeeqees George MacMaster 
March de la Symphonie “ Ariane”’...........ceseeeeeed Alex. Guilmant 


William C. Carl 


Butler. 


Song, “Spring Voices ”’ 
Mr. George L. P 


URI. Toc ccdgndecdheaedequhcdudecschdnnesese Scersocceeens Th. Dubois 
(Written expressly for Mr. Carl.) 

Organ concerto in D minor, No. 10..........cccceeeeeeeees G. F. Handel 

Finale, from the Fifth Organ Symphony............,.....C. M. Widor 


Song, ‘‘ A May Song ’”’ (new) William C. Carl 
Miss Kate Percy Douglas. 
PONG a obs ndtv cdc tscccddccdécercssenndedncs 
(Written expressly for Mr. Carl.) 
Quartet, “ Honor and Glory ” (** Naaman ”’).......0ceeceees 
The solo quartet of the First Church. 

A Brooklyn Recital.—Mr. Carl G. Schmidt will give a re- 
cital on the organ of the New York Avenue M. E. Church, 
Brooklyn, on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Clifford Schmidt 
will assist in the program: 
Prelude and fugue in G minor. 


h. Salomé 


..Costa 


ectsaw tues’ ..J. S. Bach 


Vee BOGR, CARR ic csccccsecoccccvnvesccscntesucevetmecsecnens Vitali 
Symphonic Legend............++000+ ..Guilmant 
Vorsfeil to “ Lohengrin”’..... .... Wagner 


Traumerei Schumann 


Violin solo, Romanze 


POGRCNEE SOGROR so cnnccdiccntcascccecscces re baa 
Sit Venia Verbo : 


“ Si tacuisses, philosophus mansisses ! 


.. Hollaender 
.. Rheinberger 





Editors Musical Courier : 
T was not my intention to attack anybody, 
neither the illustrious (?) Lamperti nor his exponents. 
I only objected that ridiculous nonsense should be given to 
the numerous readers of THe Musicat Courter on the sub- 
ject of vocalism. 

The tenor of Mrs. ‘‘ Authority’s 
well that my searching light hit a 
‘‘ garrett” (my pupil, Howard Garrett, writes to me: ‘‘ She 
was so pleased with that pun on the attic she couldn't stop 
it”), and one of them means to sting; but fortunately I am 
in a position to consider every venomous personal | attack 
from that quarterthe highest praise. 

The exponent’s own statement that she studied eleven 
years with Lamperti is the best proof that his method must 
have been a rather complicated one, and makes matters only 
worse for the pupil as well as for the teacher. 

With the ‘‘ Authority on Lamperti the Elder” I 
R.1. P. Sit tibi terra levis ! 

Max TREUMANN, 
The authority on the correct method, 
101 W. Eighty-sixth street, New York 


MARCELLA LINDH, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Opera. 


100 W. 89th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


* answer shows only too 


hornet’s nest in the 


am 


through. 


UNDER MANAGEMENT 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
331 B. r4th Street, New York. 
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The Virgil-Zeckwer Controversy. 

N response to THe Musicat Courier repre- 
| sentative’s request for the untold portion of the Virgil- 
feck mtroversy, Mr. Virgil said: I wish first of all 
n the proposed piano recital accompanying the 
it is but right and proper to modify the 
ition, so that if Mr. Zeckweris represented by a sub- 
the substitute as well as Miss Geyer shall receive 25 
‘eceipts, the balance going to the fund 








poor. 

ir former interview that many of Mr. 
irers at Scranton had expressed no little sur- 
the clavier theories, and 


at his bold assault 


upon 
1 claim that Miss Geyer had no 





I was not surprised in the least. I 


n forewarned of the fate that awaited me at Scran- 





Just ‘ ek to a day before this, my Waterloo, 

N Philad a musician overheard me remark 
ut the follo x Friday I expected to be in Scranton, 
me week later I hoped to fill my regular weekly en- 


said he ‘‘I am not so 
I understand that 


Philadelphia. ‘‘ But,” 


} 


that you will be here as you are. 
R ver says that he is all cocked and primed, 
yaded to the muzzle, for you. He says he has the figures 
vt orrectness of your theories and the facts to 
hat you are a fraud, and he is going to doit. He is 
ad that are going to Scranton, for he only wants 

tafa ance at you.’ 

So you see that I was an invited guest to this meeting— 
ially invited by its officers (Mr. Zeckwer being one of 
lated. Iam sure though, that Mr. Zeck- 
ver was alone in the plot. You can easily imagine with 
it trepidation I filled my engagement at Scranton, 


that a man of Mr. Zeckwer's learning and superior 
to throw all of his powers and skill against 
When Mr. 


that his eloquence and logic had demol- 


cene of conflict Zeck- 


» clavier theories, 


especially its legato phase, he 


1 at once to lay out the man who made the ma- 

He i his hearers to understand that the time 

allott 1im would be too short to expose all of Virgil’s 
J he, ‘‘ there is one which, next to the in- 

yuch far demands especial attention. 
\ n I shall at once proceed to administer 


» richly deserves. I have reference to the 


vince the public of the 





to con 
methods and of the marvelous 


To be brief, a few weeks ago 





ave a lecture and piano 
wo of his pupils per- 


it 


\ idies and gentlemen, there appeared on 
strange things, a note which 


h purported to be a fact— 





rmers, a Miss Cosenza, was 
iat she began the clavier method at a 
before, I think—and to 
hild it was stated in 


late of the beginning of her 


‘thod and the date of the recital 


a had been absent from the city of 
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which I am charged lies in the fact that I solve the problem 
by subtraction. I felt sorry to be compelled to make the 
necessary explanation, but Mr. Zeckwer’s charge against me, 
publicly and openly made, forces me into a corner where I 
am compelled to choose between two evils, either admit 
that I willfully and intentionally made a false statement for 
personalends for the express purpose of deceiving the public, 
and by so doing allow Mr. Zeckwer, undisturbed, to pose as 
the great pianoteacher he assumes to be, or I must exonerate 
myself from the base charge. 

[ said to the audience that a note, as stated by Mr. Zeck- 
wer, was printed on the Philadelphia program, but the 
pupil named in the note was not my pupil and never had 
been. She was a pupil of Miss L. Wheelwright, as that 
fact was distinctly stated in the note. The note gave the 
date at which the pupil began lessons with Miss Wheel- 
wright, and further explained that her instruction had 
been greatly interrupted at one time by an absence of 
fourteen months from the city. Now why do we subtract 
the fourteen months from the length of time from the date 
of the child’s first lessons with Miss Wheelwright and the 
date of the recital in question. I explained to the audience 
that the reason the fourteen months were deducted was be- 
cause the teaching she had had during her absence in 
Philadelphia had been worse than no teaching at all. 

‘*When Miss Cosenza returned to New York she again 
went to her former teacher for instruction. The child was 
a good student and before she went to Philadelphia had 
made excellent progress; this I had from Miss Wheelwright 
at the time and have since learned the same from her pa- 
rents. She had acquired right physical conditions, correct 
positions and relations and a correct action of fingers, 
hands and arms. As her father says, ‘ was playing with a 
beautiful tone, so pure and musical.’ But when she re- 
turned from Philadelphia—Miss Wheelwright told me of it 
at the time—all these qualities were gone. To use Miss 
Wheelwright’s own words, ‘‘ if tMe child had kept her 
hands in her pockets that fourteen months it would have 
been better for her.” Miss Wheelwright declares that she 
found it more difficult to correct the wrong Philadelphia 
habits, re-establish right nerve and muscular conditions and 
right movements and relations, all of which had been 
neglected than she did when the pupil first came to her. 
The girl's father, who by the way is a man of refined 
musical taste, told me in November last, ‘‘that she lost 
at Philadelphia the musical touch Miss Wheelwright had 
givenher. ‘‘Said he, ‘‘She played so badly that I would 
not listen to her.” Mr. Zeckwer, this is why the fourteen 
months were counted out. 

I promised at this interview to tell you what Mr. E. M. 
Bowman said and did and how he brought the great clavier 
controversy to a close. 

Well, after I had had my say, Mr. Bowman evidently 
felt that guile had been the weapon employed in this com- 
bat long enough ; Apollo-like, he chose light as his weapon, 
and accordingly said to the president that he would sug- 
gest that Mr. Virgil call Miss Geyer back upon the stage 
and give him the privilege of suggesting to her what she 
should play. This suggestion seemed to meet the approval 
of all present, from president down. Miss Geyer was ac- 
cordingly summoned to appear and she did appear ; and 
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now the greatest interest prevailed throughout the house, 
all were eager to know what Mr. Bowman was going to 
demand of her. 

Now this I want to say was no plot, no previously put up 
I knew that I was 
to be beheaded at Scranton, but had not lisped a word on 
the subject to him. I had expected to die, if I must die, 
all on my own hook. I was as ignorant as to what Mr. 
Bowman was going to demand of the girl as anyone in the 
house. I knew Mr. Bowman was a friend of Mr. Zeckwer’s, 
so I did not know but he wanted the poor child to apologize 
to Mr. Zeckwer for having played so exquisitely, fol- 


| lowing a method which he had pronounced a fraud and 
| failure, and for calling forth from the piano such charming 


legato effects when her skill had all been acquired by the 
use of an instrument which the learned gentleman had told 
his hearers established anything but a legato touch. I ad- 
mit it was rgther an impudent thing on the part of a girl 
only sixteen years old todo; had Mr. Zeckwer got in his 


| bad logic before Miss Geyer got in her good playing an 


apology possibly might have been in order ; but under the 
circumstances I have concluded not to humiliate the child, 


| and I trust that all who were present will sustain me in 
| thic 
this. 


Mr. Bowman evidently thought Miss Geyer was deserving 
of praise rather than censure or humiliation, therefore with 
malice to no one, but truth for all—Miss Geyer being ready 
for business—said he: ‘‘ Miss Geyer, please go to the 
clavier, put on the double clicks, so there can be no mis- 
take, and play a slow scale in this time,” giving her the 
The fact had dawned upon his mind that an actual 


thing was at white heat, was worth more than all the talk 
Mr. Zeckwer and I myself could get off ina fortnight. I 
guess he was about right, and this may be another point, 
though upon which Mr. Zeckwer will not agree with me. 
When the scale had been played, ‘‘ Now,” said he (Mr. 
Bowman), ‘‘ play in this time,” giving her a faster tempo. 





“Please go the piano,” said he, ‘‘and play the same and 
let us hear whether it is legato or not.” 

Mr. Warner asked to have Miss Geyer play a much slower 
seale, giving her, I think, the time. This she did, and I 
will say that the slow or fast scale was all the same to her, 
the clicks were perfectly blended in one, they did not go 
click-click, for the simple reason that she knows how to 
control her finger movements—indeed the movements of all 
her fingers, which is quite a desirable thing for anyone to 
know and who expects to play artistically. When she had 
complied with Mr. Warner’s request, she went to the piano, 
and again Mr. Bowman took her in hand and had her play 
a very slow scale, then he gave her a faster tempo, and 
again a faster, until she reached a velocity of at least 1,100 
notes per minutes. The tones fairly danced under her deft 
finger in their rippling legato flow, the house fairly re- 
sounded with applause. A musician from Philadelphia 
said to meafter, ‘‘ Any artist might be proud to play that 
way.” 

This done, Mr. Bowman remarked, ‘‘I am satisfied.” 
‘*But Iam not,”said I. ‘ Mr. Zeckwer says this playing is 
not legato. I should like toknow what others say.” ‘‘I say it 
is legato,” Mr. Bowman. Said I to the audience, ‘‘ Mr. Bow- 
man pronounces the playing legato.” Appproving expres- 
sions came from all parts of the house. Hearing nothing 
from the Zeckwer and Warner—I didn’t, to tell the truth, 
expect anything from the men, but I didn’t know but they 
might cry out, I put the question in straight English, ‘‘ Mr. 
Zeckwer, is that playing legato?” He looked daggers at 
me, but uttered not a word. Oneof three things must have 
been the case; either he could not speak, or he would not 
speak, or he does not know whether it was legato or not. I 
said to the audience, ‘‘Mr. Zeckwer does not answer.” 
Again I cried out in a still louder voice, ‘‘Mr. Zeckwer, was 
that playing legato?” This time he looked double daggers 
at me, but he uttered not a single word, Again I shouted 
to the audience, ‘‘ Mr. Zeckwer does not answer a word.” 

Perhaps you ought to explain (in order that your readers 
may readily take in the situation) that Mr. Zeckwer is the 
inventor, patentee, owner and sole proprietor of a castiron 
metronome, with a ball and chain attached to it. (For what 
crime I don’t know, the poor thing looks innocent enough.) 
Itisdumb. A metronome without clicks. If that isn'ta 
more senseless thing than a keyboard—for teaching pur- 
poses—without tone, then I would like to know the reason. 
The fact is, that ever since Mr. Zeckwer tested the clavier, 
or rather the clavier tested him and found him wanting, 
he has sworn eternal vengeance on everything that clicks 
or ticks, or in any shape or form reminds one of either the 
thing or the name, so he constructed a dumb metronome. 


(To be continued.) 


An Opinion. 
EGARDING “Old Folks at Home,” as it was 
given at the concert of the National Conservatory 
under Dr. Dvorak last week, I desire to say that the real 
idea and effect the old song embraces were entirely lost. 
Dr. Dvorak has arranged the piece very beautifully, pre- 
serving its purity and simplicity and giving to the first vio- 
lins a counter air or tenor which is quite effective ; but the 
real nature of the piece is lost sight of. Itis plaintive, ten- 
der, full of sadness and longing. The doctor in his reading 
of it adhered too closely to the letter of the law, disregard- 
ing the spirit of the poem and the manner in which it would 
naturally be sung. It should not be hurriedly or exactly 
sung, nor should it be so often fortissimo; the singer 
should be given ample liberty in regard to tempo and 
expression. 

At the most tender places in it the beauty was lost by the 
exact mechanical way the doctor forced it out, and the chorus 
was almost completely covered up by the orchestra, who, 
following the beat and desire of the leader, thundered away 
regardless of soloists, chorus, expression or anything else ; 
so that instead of hearing a tender plaintive Southern song 
sung naturally and sympathetically, one felt that there was 
to be a ‘‘jubilee.” How much better ’twould have been to 
have been less rigid in conducting so simple a song, to have 
allowed the soloists more chance for intelligent singing, to 
have subdued the orchestra to the ability of the chorus, and 
then to have followed the closing forte chorus with the 
same, only pianissimo without accompaniment, as is the 
custom among colored people with such pieces—then we 
should have heard a ‘‘Swanee River” that would have 
touched the heart, and been the most fitting number to 
close what was in all other respects an interesting and 
artistic concert. 

What artistic effect can be desired by singing ‘‘ All de 
world am sad and dreary” in a loud, vigorous, hard man- 
ner as though you were yelling “ hallelujah.” ‘The piece 
was given with no expression whatever. It does not make 
any difference that it is a common song in the sense of be- 
ing popular, or that everybody has sung it in his or her 
own way; no matter what it is, it should be the desire of 
all to want ourselves and those we hear to sing and play, 
not mechanically, but as though we possessed living 
hearts; then the simplest song will be sung in the best way, 








for ‘‘ excellence does not consist in doing that which noone 

















else does, so much as in doing that best which all may be 
striving to do.” 

The singers being negroes and descendants of slaves, ac- 
quainted with the customs of their fathers and mothers on 
plantations ; having hearts properly tuned for such folk- 
song can convey the correct idea of so tender a piece ; then 
why interrupt the action of these hearts by cold, almost 
angry interpretation? ‘Truly the song was in bondage to a 
classic leader and to pedantic instruments. 

Let me close with the words of that good man, Henry 
Ward Beecher, upon this point. ‘‘I like culture so long as 
it regards itself the servant of truth. But I love the heart, 
and I would rather hear an old cracked voice, feeble, with 
many gaps, singing honestly, with feeling, the old songs of 
the land, than hear the finest cantatrice that ever enrap- 
tured the most cultivated audience. And although there is 
to be taste and beauty in song if possible, yet if anything is 
to be sacrificed, it is taste and beauty. The inside, the 
world over, against the outside! The soul against the 
body! I would not be understood as undervaluing taste 
and beauty in song, but that is always to be subordinate to 
the soul. The moment you begin tosing for concert effects, 
and to feel that nothing will do but the most exquisite style 
of music, that moment song goes into Babylon, and we 
must remember that it is the heart that sings, and not the 
Taste, voice, everything ; but the 
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voice nor taste alone. 
heart first.” 


The New Movement in Paris, 


As Described by Miss Fanny Edgar Thomas, 





CONSERVATORY OF CHURCH MUSIC, NEW YORK. 

Editors of The Musical Courier: 
EING entirely in sympathy with the move- 
ment inaugurated in Paris by Mr. Bordes, and having 
opened in fact the New York Conservatory of Church Music 
for the very same purpose, I may be permitted to make a 
few comments on Miss Fanny Edgar Thomas’ ‘‘ Whisper- 
ings from the Organ Loft of St. Gervais.” The many neb- 
ulous comparisons used in the introductory remarks give 
clearly to understand that Miss Thomas is not at home, 
‘Sur le terrain de la musique sacrée,” and therefore seems 
to mix up altogether ‘‘ Plain Chant” and the sacred music 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which 
the ‘‘new movement in Paris” endeavors to reintroduce 
into the Church. Plain Chant is one thing and Palestrina 
music is another thing—as Moliére would say, ‘il y afagots 
Plain Chant, or better called Gregorian music, 
is pure diatonic melody, speech-song (sprach-gesang), 
with free rhythm, regulated only by the prosody of the 


et fagots.” 


Latin language, to which it is wedded. 

This plain chant has been in constant use in all the 
churches of France from the time of Charlemagne to the 
present day. The so-called modern music has only partly 
usurped its place, while here in America plain chant is as 
unknown in most Catholic churches as is Palestrina music. 
Here the movement has to begin with Gregorian music, 
and our obstacles are therefore much greater in America 
than in France, where plain chant is household music— 
Catholic folksong. ‘‘As geology to romance, gray to rose 
color, intellect to emotion, religion to love, so is the plain 
chant to the modern mass. You may imagine the relation it 
bears to modern secular music.” What does this mean? 
Does it really mean something, or is it only au verbiage 
de femme? Perhaps it is meant to express the highest 
eulogium on plain chant, and, if so, Miss Thomas is right, 
But then why express the hope ‘‘that it may be many ages 
before the entire singing world has adopted. ” (plainchant) ? 
The modern mass music is all romance, rose color, emotion, 
love; precisely so, and because the religion of the Catholic 
Church is as firm and as solid as the rocks of geological 
ages, her liturgical music must also be of the same stamp, 
different altogether from the music of the stage, the con- 
cert hall, the ballroom, or the café chantant ; it must be 
Gregorian chant, or music similar to it in its construc- 
tion, like the music of the polyphonic school of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Better terms of a comparison between plain chant and 
the modern mass music would be the following, for in- 
stance: As the Paris Opera House to the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame; as the military band of the Chasseurs de 
Vincennes to the organ music at La Trinité, St. Sulpice, 
or La Madeleine; as the evening dresses of the Parisian 
ladies in a ballroom to the majestic and sacred vestments 
of the archbishop and his attendants at a solemn pontifical 
high mass; as the comedies of Moliére to the sermons of 
3ossuet, of Bourdaloue, so is the modern mass music to 
plain chant; the former, profane and worldly; the latter, 
sacred and ecclesiastical The Church wants nothing 
worldly and effeminate in her liturgical services ; therefore 
the modern style of Haydn, Mozart, &c., not to speak of 
such shallow trash as is heard in Paris, Lambillote et Cie., 
is not to be tolerated in church. All modern masses, how- 
ever, are not of that style. Great masters like Liszt, Rink, 
Rheinberger, Tinel, and a host of others have written ex- 
cellent masses in pure ecclesiastical style ; unfortunately, 
our modern choirmasters and singers do not like them, be- 
cause they demand more study. 

I will forgive Miss Fanny Edgar Thomas if she never will 
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relish plain chant in Paris, for the simple reason that it is 
not only not rendered to perfection in any church in 
France, but generally butchered. So I heard it for six 
years in Paris myself and was disgusted with it. But let 
her go to any cathedral in Germany, to Cologne, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Miinster, Mayence or Ratisbon, and she will be 
converted to plain chant. She would also find in any one 
of these large churches the movement inaugurated lately 
only by Ch. Bordes, in Paris, a fait accompli. No more 
trifling, and as Mendelssohn calls it, ‘‘scandalously gay 
Haydn's” music in those cathedrals; nothing, absolutely 
nothing but the great works of the polyphonic school of the 
golden age of Catholic Church music. 

But how perfect that singing! how celestial those har- 
monies! How sweetly do they fall upon the ear, trickle 
into the heart, bring ecstasy to the soul and raise it up far 
above the high pillars of the Gothic edifice into the heavenly 
Jerusalem! And all this grand music without the aid of 
fiddles, flutes, horns and trumpets; nay, the organ itself 
has to hush and bow in silent admiration before the orches- 
tra of orchestras—the chorus of some eighty or 100 
well trained human voices, boys and men! What a treat 
it would be to read in Tue Courier from Miss Thomas’ able 
pen, not ‘‘ Organ Loft Whisperings from Paris,” but choir 
echoes from Ratisbon during Holy Week and Easter holy- 
days ! 

Then only she will fully understand the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Ch. Bordes and of his adherents for the restoration of those 
musical treasures which are the productions of ages of 
faith; and after hearing on Easter Sunday in the Dom of 
Regensburg Palestrina’s ‘‘ Missa Papz Marcelli” she will 
say that it isa work of art as finished as Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony, Raphael’s ‘‘ Transfiguration,” the Cathedral 
of Cologne or St. Peter’s at Rome. Therefore progress in 
sacred music means a return to the modes of the polyphonic 
school of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Rev. Jos. GRAF. 
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Gymnastic as well as music should receive careful attention in 

childhood, and continue through life.—PLATO. 
HE state should aid the fine arts, because 
they are the highest expression of a national life. 
Unlike many other human pursuits, art cannot reach its apo- 
gee without the help of legislation. It is alone the state that 
can preserve and develop the best art. The ‘let alone” 
policy of this Government regarding xsthetics breeds low 
standards and makes merchants of artists. Without the 
highest supervision and support all arts tend to centre into 
one—the art of making money. 

It may be argued that private endowments will compen- 
sate for the lack of legislative aid. Unfortunately, indis- 
criminate charity is a crime often committed by donors. 
With bad methods and curricula, with insufficient restric- 
tion here and too much there, private bequests for educa- 
tional purposes frequently become sources of harm. Little, 
however, need be said upon this point in relation to musi- 
cal education, because, proportionally to our vast popula- 
tion, nothing worthy of mention has been bequeathed for 
music. 

The discernment of the true ends of life does not in- 
crease with the accumulation of riches. Art culture and 
taste is not bought. There is noroyal road to art any more 
than toany other knowledge. The power for taking pains 
is the sole path—and a dolorous way it is—that leads to the 
sanctuary of the Muses. Having fought for years the stern 
battle of commercial life our wealthy men become unable 
to appreciate the refinements of existence at the very time, 
too, when with their wealth they are best able to advance 
the cause of music. Their days have been so filled with 
business that they have rarely had time to contemplate the 
beautiful, either in art or in nature. Therefore they cannot 
sympathize with the lofty aspirations of art lovers whom 
they regard as dreamers. O, that we might have fewer 
sporting men and more amateurs! If rich citizens would 
give for the development of American music but a small 
part of what they lavish upon colleges, hospitals and other 
institutions there would be fewer reasons for asking state 
subsidy. 

When it is considered how large a number of these ‘‘phi- 
lanthropists ” are so for fame only, it astonishes one that 
some of them have not thought of music as a rich and un- 
exploited mine for post mortem renown. So far our 
wealthy classes have done next to nothing for the musical 
education of the poor. From the fact that there will be a 
smaller number of upstarts among our future millionaires, 
and that in consequence they will have had leisure hours 
for a higher culture during their youth, it may be hoped 
that our next generation of aristocrats will do more for this 
art. Money, unless wisely used, is of little worth. The 
misuse of wealth may increase discontentment in proportion 
as riches increase. While in the United States Herbert 
Spencer was struck with the number of faces which told in 








strong lines of the burden that had to be borne, ‘If 
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along with your material progress,” says he, ‘‘ there went 
equal progress of a higher kind there would remain noth- 
ing to be desired.” Yes indeed, Americans hear toomuch 
of the gospel of work; itis high time to preach the gospel 
of rest. 

The state exists for the benefit of the individual, and not 
the individual for the benefit of the state. Social relations 
grow more complex as civilization advances, and from 
this it becomes necessary to depend upon national wisdom 
and power to secure order andefficiency. The ideal democ- 
racy gives freedom and equality, but that alone is not the 
chief good. Strength, stability, unity, education and prog- 
ress—in a word, general welfare should be the objects of 
And are these ends to be attained merely 
Can peace, power and 


statesmanship. 
through freedom and equality? 
happiness be had in the family by allowing full sway to the 
States and families, men and 
The purpose 


inclinations of children? 
boys, are quite alike, except as regards size. 
of the framers of our Constitution was to allow each one the 
unrestrained pursuit of happiness, and this object cannot 
be reached without order and education. Without these 
supports, civic liberty—the very keystone of our country— 
must crumble away. The culture then, not less than the 
obedience of the individual, is indispensable to preserve 
the liberty and to increase the welfare of the nation. Too 
much freedom in the state or in the family makes anarchy 
of liberty, and under such conditions national art becomes 
merchandise pure and simple. 

‘* Does it pay ?” is now the query of most of our artists. 
Mercenary thoughts warp their soul; their mental and 
moral powers diminish because they prostitute their art. 
The bribe of wealth, the craving after the applause of the 
paying public, ‘‘of whom to be dispraised were no small 
praise,” retards their progress. They who should create 
wants of an exalted character pander to the vicious taste 
of the pit and sell their birthright for a mess of potage, 
and while degrading themselves they get but smal] pay and 
no honor. 

A people can have no higher artneeds than those created 
by its artists. In art the supply creates the demand rather 
than the reverse. The high prices paid for good music 
limits its production, for the demand is often restricted by 
the very exorbitancy of the cost. This costliness hinders 
progress by putting a premium upon the money making 
propensities of men whose motives should not be mercen- 
ary, if they are to create the best of which their superior 
nature is capable. Moreover, the knowledge of the high 
price paid occasionally to popular musicians attracts men 
to music whose aim is solely commercial; men who would 
not have dreamed of devoting their life to this profession 
had they foreseen that they could earn at best only a com- 
fortable livelihood. These petty rhymers of course do 
not feel deeply ; they are only poetasters, and poor ones at 
that. 

The genuine work of art is created only when the artist 
is inspired, and inspiration cannot enter the meagre soul. 
The hope of being well paid has not brought forth one im 
Money did not give birth to the lovely crea- 
tions of Mozart. It was not with sordid wings that Wagner 
soared into regions undiscovered! On the contrary. By 
intuition and experience he knew full well that the true ex- 


mortal work. 


pression of his mighty feelings could gain him enmity, un- 
popularity, oblivion, poverty. If in his latter days he 
enjoyed some bodily comforts it was rather as an accident 
of fortune—for the unwritten law is that prophets must be 
stoned, and that those who are in advance of their century 
must be ignored during their lifetime : 

Es ist nun das Geschick der Grossen hier auf Erden, 

Erst wann sie nicht mehr sind, von uns erkannt zu werden 

His worldly success then was in spite of rather than as 
the consequence of his bold innovations. He did not bow 
to the vulgar. He wrote not to get rich, but because he 
coveted truth in art. Golden bands did not gall the wings 
of his Pegasus, and he rose almost to infinite heights. 

In this country the idea that time is money is so infec- 
tious that an American Wagner is hard to imagine. Were 
he to exist he would not even have genuine praise to 
sweeten the black bread he would be forced to eat in his’ 
garret. While Wagner found a warm admirer in the King 
of Bavaria, most of us would have no patience with a poet. 
We think ourselves too practical to cultivate the imagina- 
tion, although—strange facts to reconcile—we owe the cre- 
ation of our nation to one of the grandest of imaginings. 
Had not Columbus fancied the existence of a land beyond 
the Western horizon who can tell what race might have 
peopled these continents? Had a Mongolian first foreseen 
the boundless natural resources of the New World proba- 
bly Caucasians would not rule the Americas. This momen- 
tous fact, the very birth of our country, ought to tell us 
forcibly that mind moves matter. For the sake of a higher 
civilization let our legislation encourage the imagination 
outside the domain of dollar producing patents. An evil 
spirit now whispers to the idealists: ‘‘ Put aside your 
noble sentiments ; they make you seem ridiculous. Donot 
expect to compel success by a life-long devotion to an 
ideal; as Dante said at the entrance to the realm below: 
‘*Give up all hope; Lasciate ogni speranze, voi che en- 
trate?” 

If it be true that the art of a nation is a fair exponent of 








this country cannot yet rank with the most 
3eyond material achievements, we have 
yut little to claim in the spheres that have given glorious 
renown. History does not prove the advan- 
yf the policy of indifference to art and literature. The 
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lers were wiser than ours. 
at an array of great men were brought forth to embel- 

Roman existence and to sing the praise of Rome! 
n were not the outcome of a civil liberty border- 
they were the carefully reared offspring of 
The American spirit rebels against 
But in reality do we derive 
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‘ paternalism.” 
from this vaunted freedom? In our political 
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often a mooted question whether it would not be 
eferable to | by a wise and benevolent king than 


be ruled 
r sovereign ward politician ! 
lhe inferiority of our fine arts and of our higher educa- 


Our Government has not 


tions 1s notorious. 


lter these conditions, and narrow-minded and 

do not care. Politicians, excuse me, leg- 
ally too ignorant or apathetic in such mat- 
have some honest and high-minded states- 
1en, these are often so infatuated with the Jeffersonian 
warding expenditures that they would rather 


1g 
lie than buy them medicine. Such economic 


policy is decidedly unsound. Economy does not consist in 
it means to spend wisely. 

that civil government should attend especially 
to the practical and external interests of the people, it 
not on that account omit entirely to consider the 


man ; 


the ideal government will not forget 
And between religion 


nent in mankind. 


id art there are many analogies. Civilization implies not 
physical well-being, but also a state of 
tual and moral development, one that cul- 
all the human faculties. It implies progress, im- 


rovement ; and the fine arts, causes and effects of this ad- 
» man’s higher gifts and become impor- 


lioration of his condition. 
He can improve only in com- 
ps P 





uided, his mind does not expand. 
llow men are essential to his mental 
and moral growth. As social relations are multiplied he is 
roportion as his political and social insti- 
ms are improved, so becomes the man. Two distinct 
to civilization—the improve- 
and the expansion of the mind 


necessary 
nt of the social system 
ilties of the c 
The needful thing after liberty and strength is 
Without 
1 their coincident elevating influence man 


itizen. Social well being alone does 


n which the highest culture may flourish. 
the fine arts an 
would not have reached his present exalted position in the an- 
imal kingdon Isit with his power of hoarding goods, as the 


rat? with his ability to shelter himself from the inclemen- 





es of the weather, like the beaver ? with his cunning selfish- 
n¢ excelling the 's? or is it with his arts of painting, 
pture, architecture, literature and music that man has 





7“? 
raised himself next in dignity to angels? 


Environment more than heredity shapes the musician. 


Musical knowledge and skill can be imparted only through 


7 ’ ] " 
good traditions, 


correct precepts, and lofty examples and 


leals. ‘To develop musical genius is needed all the train- 


ing, stimulus and culture his present day affords. Canni- 
bals do not write string quartets, principally because they 
do not possess our means of musical expression ; they 
know nothing of our system of notation, of harmony, of or- 
chestration. Their musical experience is of the lowest 


order. It is not impossible that some ‘‘ mute, inglorious” 
Let 
the child of a savage be placed in the Paris Conservatory 


Beethoven may have been born in the wilds of Africa. 


and there will be more likelihood of making a good musi- 
cian of him than of the child born and bred in the average 
American city, though the latter be the son even of a music 
On the other hand, another Mozart, reared 
ina small New England town, will not compose sympho- 
nies. At best he will rise to the dizzy height of the Sunday 
school hymn with its frightful harmonic progressions and 
Enthusiastic evolutionists 


- protess¢ rT 


commonplace melodic phrases. 
ht say that the practice of parents will be inherited by 
But this theory cannot be demonstrated in 


mig 
their children. 
the case of music, of all arts the most modern. It is only 
since a few centuries that our musical system has been 

xd ; it has little in common with that of the ancients. In 
that short period of time even sanguine Darwinians must 
admit that nothing of much importance could be trans. 


mitted to offspring. A special part of the ear, or what is 





of more moment, of the brain, could not be evolved in three 
or four centuries and be handed down in a perceptibly 
A musical atmosphere is of greater impor- 
In 
music very high results may be attained during the life of 


higher state 


tance than blood for the unfolding of musical genius. 


one savage, if he be endowed with capacity and be given 
the best education. 

The knowledge of a people should be treasured by parents 
for their offspring, each generation adding all its arts and 


sciences to enrich its descendants. The man of to-day can- 
not afford to forget the lesson of yesterday ; he should not 
supersede it. 


He should progress from and with it. Were 


| this is denied American citizens. 


it not for the power of storing and giving knowledge to his 
children man would soon relapse into barbarism. The 
great art development of France, Italy and Germany is due 
mainly to their systematic preservation and dissemination 
of the best forms and canons. Great epochs and nations 
have always produced great and characteristic expressions 
—arts peculiar to their own day and land. The achieve- 
ments of Phidias in Greece, of Michael Angelo in Italy, of 
Bach in Germany, are eloquent records of the countries and 
centuries of these epoch-making men. The highest civiliz- 
ation can grow only upon soil made tillable by such won- 
drous pioneers. Were each epoch to begin anew, without 
the models, precepts and wealth of the past, man would re- 
main forever in a primitive condition. Therefore, to pre- 
serve no less than to produce should be the aim of the state. 

As regards music we are to-day where Europe was.in the 
eighteenth century. Ofcourse the artists we import cannot 
be considered here—they are not inherently ours. As a 
nation we have no school, no tradition, no standard. Our 
art grows like our wild orange and is as bitter and valueless. 
We have the soil and the seed for good fruit but we allow it 
to degenerate. Now our music is but a faint echo of that 
of Europe. It resembles it only as the phonograph does 
the human voice, Frauds cannot be detected by our pub- 
lic, and standards in music should be established by the 
highest authorities. Unless we preserve the best art of to- 
day another century will bring us no farther. By that time 
we may be emancipated from foreign labor but not from 
foreign zstheticism. 

Through subsidized conservatories and lyric theatres 
the state should record the traditions and store away the 
achievements of each epoch. It ought to provide for prog- 
ress, and trace from the experience of its time the course 
to be followed by future generations. With well-instituted 
schools and their far-reaching influence no more energy 
would be required to develop a good American musician, 
than is now wasted to produce a bad one, individual capaci- 
ties being equal. 

Rubinstein says: ‘*The musical atmosphere of the 
school alone is of great advantage to a disciple of music ; 
added to this, there is the stimulation which belongs to all 
class instruction, and always acts as an incentive.” He 
thinks that music schools do not always fulfil their task, 
principally, for the lack of sufficient money, when the school 
is not supported by the Government. ‘‘If the school be a 
private undertaking,” he writes, ‘‘the money question is 
apt to play such a weighty part that one can scarcely speak 
of the interests or demands of art.” 

However valid be these arguments against the private 
conservatories, they do not alter the fact that these insti- 
tutions are preferable to the private instructor. But, while 
the self supporting conservatory is the best thing so far 
devised in this country for musical training, it falls short of 
the ideal institution supported by the state. An honest 
comparison of our best schools with those, for example, of 
Paris and Brussels will demonstrate the inferiority of our 
systems through the unsatisfactory results attained with 
pupils in America. Note that I say pupils in America, not 
American pupils. We have as much musical genius here 
as anywhere. I wish to prove the deficiency of our educa- 
tional means, not the inferiority of our individual gifts. 

No one can doubt that the public would be better served 
by the state than by individual promoters, often too poor 
to carry out their noble purposes—admitting there are 
some such Utopians. If private conservatories do good, 
and this nobody doubts, state conservatories would do 
more ; constituted good, with careful supervision, is more 
effective than that instituted by private and individual en- 
terprises. What would our postal service be in the hands 
even of enterprising business men? This is only one of 
the many examples of superiority of public over private 
administration. Then, the state institution insures per- 
petuity and renders the greatest development possible. If 
it be objected that private enterprises will suffer by the ex- 
istence of state institutions it may be contended that the 
constitutional principle, ‘‘ the greatest good to the greatest 
number,” should be of primary consideration in this demo- 
cratic land. The annexation of the music school to the 
state university might be proposed. To this one may 
object that to have efficiency there must be specialization, 
both of structure and function. Furthermore, the presi- 
dent of the university cannot supplant the director of the 
conservatory, and the two cannot coexist. One bad gen- 
eral-in-chief is preferable to two good ones over the same 
army, 


They come to get dollars where the native is glad if he is 
allowed to pick up an occasional penny. In what country 
would this be tolerated? It is true that the European ar- 
tist is worthy of his hire, but it is true also that a common- 
wealth owes its own children equal opportunities with 
aliens in their struggle for life. In the musical profession 
Have our Solons pon- 
dered this? 

It is bad political economy to import that which can be 
produced cheaper at home. Since our statesmen wish to 
be so practical, why do they not favor measures that would 
help develop our own musicians and thus save money to 
the nation? Instead of paying $40 weekly to an orchestral 
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player and $5,000 a year to a teacher, we could produce 
them for less than half that sum, and American ingenuity 
would soon improve upon the systems of European conser- 
vatories. We pay foreign artists about four times as much 
as they get in their own country. Competition is the great 
leveller of prices, but not as regards music in America, be- 
cause Europeans control the market. Americans cannot 
compete owing to their lack of preparation for the contest. 
We do not export our music or our musicians, excepting a 
few singers born here and educated in Europe. This is too 
onesided. Annually we pay a contribution to European 
art that would amply support the best art schools on earth 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

The state should aid music because of the national im- 
portance of that art. It fosters patriotism. The French 
Revolution of '93 owed much of its momentum to its own 
revolutionary hymns. Cherubini’s republican composi- 
tions, Méhul’s martial songs, and Rouget de I’Isle’s impas- 
sioned ‘‘ Marseillaise” helped as much as the bayonets to 
lay Europe prostrate before the French heroes. ‘To some 
extent Germany owes its unity to its singing societies, 
through whose patriotic songs an intense love of one united 
fatherland was fostered, notwithstanding the autonomy of 
the many and widely differing states which constitute Ger- 
many. As a matter of national pride, for the sake of 
patriotism, we ought to develop the musical endowments 
of our citizens. 

As regards music the state is not doing its duty toward 
the poor. Many beautiful voices are allowed to be ruined 
and the musical faculties of gifted children atrophied 
through the ignorance of self-styled teachers. Now, only 
the child of well to do parents can receive good instruction. 
It is unwise to separate men by still greater barriers— 
zesthetics for some, coarseness for others. ‘Through this 
indifference to the refinements of life are not our statesmen 
tacitly discriminating against the impecunious and gifted? 
Is not their policy causing more differences and antipathy 
between the lower and higher classes? The true purpose 
of a republic (res publica, the public thing) is misunderstood 
if we allow all the advantages to the minority. Good 
music, as well as everything else that is desirable, ought 
to be made purchasable by the humblest wallet. The 
lowering of its cost would be beneficial to the bulk of our 
citizens, to the laboring classes. By fostering musical in- 
telligence and taste among them not only would the 
demand for good art increase rapidly, but its softening in- 
fluence would be felt among them. Where this art reaches 
its best development, as in France and Germany, there are 
neither bull fights nor prize fights. Good music humanizes 
and helps toa higher civilization. Aside from its elevating 
character it affords a delightful pastime to peoples. Where 
a gentle amusement is not provided another will be sought, 
and this will be only too often of a brutal character—there 
is so much of the animal in man. Would you raise your 
children in the midst of vulgar scenes, amuse them with 
coarse recreations and feed them upon noxious plants until, 
as Plato says, ‘‘they gather a festering mass of corruption 
in their souls?” 

To conclude; since music is an important factor in the 
promotion of a nation’s welfare the state should support 
it by making provisions for the musical needs of the peo- 
ple. This would not be inconsistent with self-government, 
with a government of the people, by the people, for the 
people. By legislative enactment we protect ourselves 
somewhat against incompetent lawyers, dentists, drug- 
gists, physicians, engineers and plumbers. Why not sub- 
sidize conservatories of music and add one more statute 
law exacting qualifications from music teachers employed 
by the Government? 


Baltimore Notes. 
BALTIMORE, January 30, 1894, 
HE twenty-eight concert season (207th concert) of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Asger 
Hamerik director, was inaugurated on Saturday evening, 
January 27, by the Peabody Orchestra of seventy performers, 


| the Peabody Chorus of 150 singers, Mr. Xaver Scharwenka and 


Miss Olga Pevny, in the following Beethoven program : 

The Seventh Symphony. 

The E flat piano concerto. — 

Scene and air from “ Fidelio,” and, 

Finale from ‘‘ Christ on the Mount of Olives.’ 

The orchestra engaged for the seasou is a very fine one. 
Professor Van Hulsteyn being concertmaster in the place of the 
lamented Adam Itzel. 

John Itzel (Adam’s cousin), a distinguished graduate of the 
conservatory, led the orchestra in the piano concerto and gave 
satisfaction and abundant promise of becoming a competent 


Europe supplies our best singers, players and teachers. | symphony conductor. 


The Peabody Orchestra is now twenty-eight years old, beam | 
a 


| next in established age to the Philharmonic of New York, whic 


| latel 





celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. Being guaranteed by 
the Institute it is beyond the necessity of appealing to popular 
taste. Itisa ‘‘Government” orchestra in one sense, for it is 
always engaged for the season, and no substitutes are allowed. 
Many fine works, now established favorites, have been first pre- 
sented by this orchestra in this country, and its latest work has 
been in keeping with the present advanced state of “ss c 


Florenza d’Arona.—Mrs. Florenza d’Arona, the famous 
artist, whose operatic career was one continued triumph, 
seems to have settled the question of Lamperti having a 
method, If there are still skeptics, they have only to hear 
Mrs. d’Arona sing, or any of her many pupils who are filling 
important sitions, to become converts at once.—‘‘ At 
Home and Abroad.” 
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Utica, January 20, 1804. 


AST Tuesday morning the Euterpe met at the 
president's house and gave the following program : 

Paper— 

‘* Instrumental Chamber Music.” 

Chopin 
iineceees Kjerulf 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Victor Harris 


‘The Nightingale Sings”. 
‘“‘ A Night Song”........ 
‘ My Ships are Coming Home”.. 


COM ee GO GO ei do Cok i vcccetviisactdasseaeectattss Chopin 
FR IE, WHOM as kccescdcscrcccusessactstacucets Jensen 
‘One Summer Night”...... Sp hucakenddpenbatkaccadeeacwan Grieg 
OWEN PESMIR ese k dice séghaedecess cctduenece Ethelbert Nevin 
‘I love and thie World Is Mine”...........sccccese Clayton Johns 
TERMI EAI O nk ce cgekdasstacaveeteiesensctens C. B. Hawley 


© RAP GE BOG eda irecade vb bacernutic tuseeeeees C. Chaminade 

Mrs. C. R. Rogers, whose admirable ‘‘ Philosophy of Singing ” 
should be on every singer's table, and Mrs. Bronson, who wrote 
the above paper, thoroughly agree in their musical starting 
points. They believe in working from the spiritual and mental 
centre outward. They both are impatient of soul in their out- 
reaching for breadth and musical scope, and are alike inspira- 
tions to intelligent and truly artistic progress. 

The Chaminade number was a real pleasure. 

The player, a charming society girl, held herself, her instru- 
ment and her audience ina restful unity that only comes from 
mutual confidence. 

The scherzo at Mrs. Bronson’s hands, memorized, was full of | 
meaning. 

I never heard Miss Jewell sing better than in the Johns and | 
Hawley numbers, and wished more than ever that her rare gift | 
might be consecrated to the truly great things in voice expres- | 
$10n,. | 


The Jensen and Grieg songs, by our president, were as dainty 


and artistic as her work always is. 

I must, in justice to Messrs. Harris and Brewer, express the voice 
of the club in regard to the two selections of their happiest work. 
Every one was stirred to quick enthusiasm and did not hesitate 
to express it roundly. There is a gradual working up of feeling 
and a telling climax in the Brewer song that is irresistible, 
while the passion and exquisite tenderness of the ‘‘ Night Song” 
certainly outruns all Victor Harris’ previous work, and to my 
mind is masterly. e } 

Wednesday evening brought Mr. Sherwood to us, under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 

Let me thank that energetic and admirable association for ac- 
complishing such a thoroughly missionary work for all musicians 
of this region. 

They came from outlying towns in goodly numbers, and no 
audience could be more centred upon the object of the evening 
than was every one in Association Hall, as Wm. H. Sherwood 
explained, by word and by piano, the following program : 


Senate in: © emines,: CPs Mibssts 6 iden eesescin ceeds 0d 50u. Beethoven 
Faanabelievetiabhsscavs <a spricnis scents ies tieevet Gustav Schnmann 
lengeamptnin F sharp, ops Sbieass .iccs ss civic cccdcde dives Chopin | 
““ Pecestes. i Comaerto,” Ops Wb sis sce dscedncvectassses Dupont 
Neoctume (‘‘ Lighestraum,” M0. 9p i. crscccssess sebccssivce Liszt 
0 Ce Yai aes us be 100 kgWh pba be eG o Bul v's 8095S b8u Heymann 
EY WUONOMs o0 006 ie nsec abd be kbedbans tees ox Schubert-Tausig 
‘Buy a Broom,” op. 144, No. 1..........0.000 W. H. Sherwood 
‘* Gnomen-Reigen,” ‘‘ Waldesrauschen”...............000 Liszt 
(I ciate sitchin 8S te Babe baaN Hrd bee 06 4 Cea eS i Gottschalk 


In the sonate he was all that any American pianist that ever 
lived could attain to. Intellectually and musically he dominated 
the whole work with his serious and dignified conception of the 
sequences of struggle, hope, fear, sorrow, and final gladness and 
peace. 

For years has this genuine American carried our national repu- 
tation for piano virtuosity far in advance of any other native 
pianist, but in that Sonate he revealed individual thought and 
spirit force that fairly illumined each movement. All the pro- 
gram was quite worthy of his marvelous technic, although he 
was not in his best playing condition physically, but the sonate 
was worth traveling a week to hear and dwarfed everything 
else for me. 

Can anybody tell me why Sherwood is not heard with the 
great orchestras in New York ? 

Perhaps it is simply because he cannot be in two places at one | 
time and is frightfully overworked, as it is; but I should think 
some way might be devised of securing him for the Worcester 

; Festival and one or two representative Eastern musical occa- | 
sions. Because the World’s Fair was at Chicago is no reason for 
its monopoly of great things. 

On Friday evening the Appleton Quartet, with Von Veachton | 
Rogers and Edmond J. Burke, the impersonator, were at the 
same hall and under the same fine management. 

The quartet is composed of Eleanor Fox, Helen M. Young, 
Abby Clark Ford, Charles Herbert Cook’s accomplished sister, | 
and Harriet Whiting. Their ensemble work is finished and de- 
lightful. Miss Fox’s soprano is fresh, true and flexible. Miss 
Whiting’s heavy contralto would balance a dozen ordinary voices 
and is used with good taste. Mrs. Ford accompanies her asso- 
ciates in all their solo work with trained and artistic sense. 

Von Veachton Rogers is an ornament to any stage and a de- 





dH 


| and after the ‘‘ Faust ” fantasie, with which the program closed 
prog 


| here. 


| Mr. Shonert. 


| brought with her a copy of the Buffalo ‘‘ American,” an A. P. A. 


| and Catholicism in general, which was signed ‘‘ Henri Marteau. 


| remarkably well. 


| workers in the death of Charles E. Platt, who died at the home 


| Barth—the greatest teachers of piano, theory and composition in 
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school fashion, with a piano hand, and his tone colors are at times 
orchestral in effect. 

Edmund J. Burke is too good an impersonator to be on a con- 
cert program. He could do the whole thing himself. 

An angel from heaven could not properly impress one of 
Burke’s audiences, while he was convulsing everyone with his 
facial antics. Withall due respect to the cleverness and art of 
impersonations one cannot help rebeling against them at times. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander S. Thompson, who are just back from 
| London work with Shakspere, Sims Reeves and others, are to 

sing a duet of Mr. Thompson’s composition at the song class of 
| the Utica School of Music this week. It is anticipated with great | 
interest. 

At the last song class the following songs were given : 





"+E ROG ROT a cits iain insdcads cttbdadistadcdilinds Helen Hood 

| ‘* My Ships are Coming Home”......... ...-John Hyatt Brewer 

| “* Where Bloons the Rose? ia iis. cass vaincsvade dstver Clayton Johns 
CON a sin vacs <atuas wien caiea cd Fee ) 
** Ther nieteen so tivsi nce cine sceuas Pile dhsis a Gaarahe ¢ Frank Lynes | 
‘(Rs CORO s icaddidis cs vaswece ) 
e T hou Artso Likea Rose  dodabtes  Eenaeee G. W. Chadwick 
‘* Gay Little Dandylins ”......... om } 


CAROLINE WASHBURN Rockwoop. 


SS 


Detroit Details. 
DETROIT, January 18, 1894. | 

ENRI Marteau came and conquered last Tuesday 
night. He played to a large audience in the Auditorium, 


Here is the program : 


he was given a rousing German encore. 


Piano solo, Fantasie, ‘‘Rigoletto ”........ccecccoscees Verdi-Liszt 
Edward M. Shonert. } 
Powe acia, “ ROits Ge Ga aes bcc paccin ceases «aes Gounod 
Mrs. Rosa Linde. 
Concerto, andante et finale.........................-Mendelssohn | 
Henri Marteau. 
ee, * Te Fame is coies + ccenthds acgaevissivecsevesess Mozart 
Mrs. D’Alma. | 
Wale RY Bisa wesc oe eibnsaw estan sicnailbes ceaeds Chopin | 
PN sch eckddncudadess hadedia Mateak sae edcesekos Kullak | 
Mr. Shonert. 
| Nocturne in E flat (air WF IER cimndee tent aaesicdons Chopin 
“Spanish Dame”. cccccssccccccesscceccccscscccsccoses Sarasate | 
Marteau. 
Gawot: * Tiel? i. os da gus isveaess hiiis Hs eae Thomas 


Fantasie, ‘‘ Faust” 


Marteau. 


Marteau’s encores were a Bach prelude for violin, unaccom- 
panied; polonaise in D major (Wieniawski) and Schubert's 
serenade. It is unnecessary to describe Marteau’s playing 
Most of your readers have heard him and formed their 
own opinions. Having expected so much of him I could hardly 
say more than that Iwas not at all disappointed. His over- 
whelming technic, beautiful tone, and his broad and graceful 
style impressed me greatly. Mrs. Linde was very cordially re- 
ceived in this concert. I admire her for many reasons. One of 
them because she had the good sense to remain in the studio 
until she was ready for the stage. She has made an enviable re- 
cord in her three years of professional singing. You all know 
He played as he always does, with brilliancy and 
a ‘dash and ‘‘go” that make him a favorite with miscellane- 
ous audiences. 

Marteau and his company will return to Detroit for another 
concert before April 1. 

When Mrs. Linde arrived from Buffalo Tuesday morning she 





organ, that contained a long article against the Church of Rome 


” 


When the violinist was shown the paper he wasindignant. He 
denied all knowledge of either the paper or its article, and said 
he never expressed any of the sentiments credited tohim. The 
article denounces the Pope in bitter terms, and warns Americans 
against the Catholic Church and its institutions. Marteau said to 
me after his concert : 

‘‘ lam myself a Catholic, and it is absurd to suppose that I 
would write or sign such an article. Imever heard of such im- 
pertinence, and I shall punish the paper if it is possible. I never 
talk of religion or politics in a public way, and I am very much 
mortified and angered over this article. I trust the public will 
not believe it came from my pen.” 

The Harmonie Society produced the comic opera ‘‘ The 
Armorer” at the Lyceum Theatre last week, Thursday and 
Friday nights, in a. very creditable manner. Many pronounced 
it the best amateur performance ever given in the city. Hen. 
Wilberton Yunck was the musical director. 

Miss Katherine Heyman, a young woman of San Francisco, 
who recently returned from a three years’ course of study with 
Barth in Berlin, gave a piano recital here last week, and played 
She possesses a highly musical temperament 
and plays with great brilliancy and freedom and good discrim- 
ination withal. 


CHARLES E, Piatt. 


The musical profession of Detroit lost one of its most sincere 


of his brother in Baltimore, Md., a few days ago. Mr. Platt 
studied extensively in Boston and Berlin, having spent seven 
years in the latter city under Theodore Kullak, Kiel, Bargiel and 


that great musical centre. He also attended Liszt’s class at 
Wiemar. Prior to his last visit to Germany in 1890 he was a 
teacher in the Detroit Conservatory of Music. After his return 
in 1892 he was associated with Julius V. Seyler in the piano de- 
partment of the Mehan Conservatory, and also occupied a private 
studioin the Whitney Building. Mr. Platt was not a public per- 
former, but his knowledge of both instrument and theory was 
thorough. He composed several songs and piano pieces during 








light to any audience. He manipulates his harp after the new | the past two years which were readily accepted by the leading 
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European publishers. All these works are notable for their 
originality and gracefulness, and their perfection from the stand- 
point of harmony and counterpoint. With him music was an 
art to be treated sacredly, and he never belittled his ideal for 
mercenary ends or to gain popularity. He had many friends 
among the musicians of this and other cities, and his death will 
be generally regretted.—Detroit ‘‘ Tribune.” 

Miss Clara Louise Doeltz proposes to give four historical reci- 
als, illustrating the principal schools of musical composition. 
The first concert will be devoted to the Italian school, earliest in 
its origin. Selections will be given illustrating in brief its entire 
history from Monteverde to Mascagni and others of the present 
The German and French schools will be illustrated in like 


te 


la 


day. 
manner, while the last evening will be devoted to English and 
American compositions. 

Miss Doeltz will have the assistance of Mr. Romeo Gorno and 
Dr. N. Elsenheimer, of Cincinnati, for the Italian and German 
N. J. Corey, of this city, for the French, and Howard 
A 


concerts ; 
F. Pierce, of Dayton, Ohio, for the English and American. 


brief lecture will precede each recital. 
Turspay MusicaLe CONCERT 

The following choice program of ensemble music jwas rendered 

at 


the afternoon of January 16, commencing at 3 o'clock : 


the Tuesday Musicale members’ concert at Y. M. C. A. Hall on 


Boccherini 
Haydn 


‘‘ Menuetto,” 
Finale, Presto, op. 


Philharmonic Club. 
‘The Willow,” adapted for voice, piano, violin and 
weer erKri re A. Goring Thomas 
Miss Alice Andrus, Mrs. De Lano, Mr. Yunck, Mr. Hofmann. 


‘* L’Enfance du Christ,” harp and two flutes.............. Berlioz 
Mrs. Gray. Mr. Spiel, Mr. Hadzsits. 
‘The Loreley,” adapted for voice and string quartet....... Liszt 


Mrs. Peabody, Philharmonic Club. 
Suite No. 1, piano and violin 
Miss Dow, Mr. Yunck. 


..Goldmark 


Tes Wore’. MING” cc cccccacseasetedsnvenes setadencangcteaeasee 
““] Would that My Love”... .....cccvscccvccesccens Mendelssohn 
Madrigal Club. 

Quintet, op. 70, adagio, scherzo, finale.............+++ Jadassohn 


Miss Biddle, Philharmonic Club. 
J. C. Witcox. 


+ 


New Haven Notes. 


HE program for the concert by the Yale Glee and 
Banjo clubs, which will take place at the Hyperion Monday, 


| January 29, and formally begin the festivities of ‘‘ Prom” week, is 


as follows : 


Valhamt Marlies occ cdc bcticctecsecesdesssivesvesscee 
Banjo Club. 
Mitt Mates «ooo. cnc ccssescc cies cecetdee codes: cosets ... Shepard 
“Robin Adair.” Arranged by Shepard............... 
Whistle by Mr. Solley. 
Want) Have”. £00 Vi te ive bs occ ise Te accion weetesse .-Bohm 
““Good Night, Good Night, Beloved”................+. Fitzhugh 
Waltn, ** Lublin’ 7. cscacsedece Geli chds dilate, Dike ida Finocchi 
Banjo Club. 
Society Songs— 
‘Rah, Rah, Rah—‘ Psi Upsilon”... ) i 
a Dalle Ds MMM so. os dale doy cave frreecenes Carm. Yalen 
*SRROGS AFI. . cccccccccscccccscees ode cb adetwls semua Molloy 
Mr. Solley, with harp accompaniment. 
Oem isis is Siw ee ede eves thee ste cesselcs bbbscéek Parker 
oDesbhd Pewee. a sbi. 5 eet ssh dass ie se sh edsbiaees 


Glee and Banjo Clubs. 
“6 Gobbinn? Probasco rises Ae tilesdsttevetvivevents O'Neill 
Banjo Club. 


6 ey. ook icin cb CW e cbc ice bia e dedeededen céghes Vincent 
College Songs— 
‘Integer Vite” .......... . 
“We ni again to-night” } bineavéccadweesuend Carm. Yalen 
iP ger PPP TTT PrrerrriTiTerirrr trier Tie tiie Paine 
Mr. Arbuthnot and Club. 
‘‘ Bright College Years”....... evde Wosdebe wpieeed Carm. Yalen 


A recital was given by the pupils of the Dessauer-Trostwyh 
School of Music Wednesday evening, January 24. The program, 
a somewhat lengthy one, was well given. ‘‘ Elsa’s Dream,” from 
Lohengrin, was charmingly sung by Miss Mary Sullivan, a 
protegée of Mr. Schaub. 

Miss Sullivan, it will be remembered, was “ Josephine” in the 


| opera ot ‘‘ Pinafore” a few years ago. 


She possesses a clear, sweet voice, rich in its low notes, with a 
peculiar delicacy in the higher notes. 

There certainly has been a remarkable improvement in her 
voice since her appearance in the opera. 

“The Magic Song,” by Mrs. Fechter-Gilbert, 
applause. 

The ‘‘ hit” of the evening, however, was made by Miss Alice 
Cheney. 

Godard’s ‘‘ Mazurka de Concert” was delightfully played by 
the young lady. She certainly possesses a rare musical gift. 

Her touch is strong, yet delicate, with a quality of sympathy 
that indicates the artist. 

Other numbers were well given by Miss Marion Richards, 
Donald McFane and Miss Carrie Timberly. 

Miss Hettie Bradsey, of this city, who has been singing with 
the Dudley Buck Quartet, has completed arrangements to sing 
at the opening of the Chautauquan meeting in June. 

Dorscht Lodge No. 2, an organization composed of leading 
musicians of the city, are considering the advisability of having 
a musical jubilee here in March. 

It is intended, should the plan be carried into effect, to invite 
the other lodges of the country to participate, which if accepted 
would bring about 200 of the best musicians of the country to 
this city, including such artistsas Victor Herbert, Emil Jordan, 
Karl Kurth, &c. It is intended to have either Damrosch or Seidl 
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e way, Dorscht Lodge, of New York, 
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odge, is composed mostly of members of 
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song will be given by Mr. and Mrs. Max Hein- 
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count. It was a Rheinberger program, Mr. Andrews, organist; 
Claude Madden, violinist; Herman Emil Zoch, pianist, being 
the performers, a trio of artists who would ensure success to any 
musical program. The mantle of the composer was upon them 
all, and the entire program received a thoroughly musicianly 
rendering. 

On the evening of November 28 Claude Madden gave the ini- 


| tial concert of the series of chamber music concerts he intends 
| to treat our music lovers to during the season. 


very delightful concert, despite the fact that Mr. Madden was 
unable to give his violin solo to the end on account of illness. 


| That he was ill was evident to all at the commencement of the 


.Carpenter | 


5 t Night , .. Bohm | 
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sical season in our fair city is in good prog- 


weeks preceding.the holidays have been full of 
s and recitals, all of bear a most flatter- 


















‘ iprovement rogram making and presenta- 

t " t are a favorable comment upon the audi- 

es t majority of music lovers. 

Work in our essentially materialistic 

there are so many hindrances to regularly 

gan mortal isa fit subject to be canonized 

is the a with a soul full of love for his art, attends to 

a daily ro rubbing duties, consisting of fitting incongru- 

matt e sake of his *‘ daily bread ** Blessed is the 

! W x thing, for he shall not be disappointed.” 

This is sake of saying that the artist struggling to es- 

iblis! nd appreciation for art finds ita labor not alone 
ve t pat I 1isoO 

M uy is made considerable advance in musical work 

during the last year. There are clubs whose studies and methods 

f work w npare favorably with the clubs of older and more 

ghly favored cities. The Ladies’ Thursday Morning Musi- 

ale, t Mozart Club, the Minneapolis String Quartet, the 

Philhart the Rubinstein String Quartet, and many other 


ganizations have their course of work upon which they are 





pending tin Danz Symphony Orchestra began their 
Winter ser yf Sunday concerts in November, under much 

wre favorable auspices than ever before. The audiences are 
arget sequently the orchestra feel and evince the enthusiasm 


h encouragement 


yrowing interest in Mr. Danz’ work for the educa- 


asses in the appreciation of good music, and the 


prices are such that the music loving artisan and his rich neigh- 














His songs are still in manuscript, | 


program, but he bravely endeavored to do his share. It is al- 
ways a great disappointment not to hear him play, for, aside from 
his being an artist of ability, he has a very large circle of friends 
in the ‘‘ Twin Cities.’’ Miss Alma Norton Johnson, contralto, was 
She was in good voice and sang well. 
She has al- 


heard in three songs. 
Since we last heard her she has improved greatly. 
ways exhibited good training, but she evinces more finish in her 
work, and her voice has increased in power and range. Mrs, 
Scheffer, pianist, of St. Paul, was a pleasant surprise to the 
greater partof the audience. She is not only a deep reader, but 
a spirited interpreter, with splendid technic, and much fire and 
enthusiasm, her share in the program was most enjoyable. The 
concerted numbers, a trio of strings with piano, were the prin- 


cipal features of theconcert. Mr. Neuepler, ’cellist, a recent ad- 


| dition to the musical circles of St. Paul, gave a solo that was 


husiastic applause 


well received, and although rather cold in tone coloring was artis- 
tic in execution. These chamber concerts are one of the prin- 
cipal attractions of the season. 

Herman Emil Zoch gave his first piano recital of the season on 


| Monday evening, December 18, before a very appreciative au- 


| ‘* Endless Sorrow,” op. 724, No. 16. 5 


dience of music lovers, at which time the following program was 
given in his accustomed musicianly style. Mr. Zochisa scholarly 
reader and interprets with fervor. His fingering is perfect, and 
he excels in the rendition of pianissimo passages, giving them 
the tenderness of expression necessary : 


Sonata, Op. 110. .....cvccccsescceccvcsescscess L. van Beethoven 
Scherzo a Capriccio (F sharp minor).............. F. Mendelssohn 
‘* Andante Spianato” and Polonaise, op. 22 F. Chopin 
‘* Album Leaves,” op. 99 


sdddd -aeedeeudd B. Schumann 


‘* An ‘mein Maerchen,’” op. 53, No. 2. 


| ** Album Leaf,” op. 9, Volume 8....... $...........04 A. Bungert 
| ‘Unter Palmen,” op. 53, No. 1......... 
Ng er ee lady eetasiddeue ean F. Liszt 


| men! if 


bor en) gether the carefully selected programs prepared by 
Mr. Dar s impossible to overestimate the progressive in- 
fluence organization as this exerts ina community, es- 
pecial located in the midst of the rush and drive of 
Weste 

The special features introduced so far have proved of unusual 
intere A, md concert, given November 24, Herman | 
Er i great attraction, and never did the talented 
Ge ’ excellently than on this occasion. At the 

rd concert a ‘‘Scéne Past a composition of A. M. 

ey, of Century Piano Company, was played for the first 
t enjoy able 

I ‘ rsday Musicale have added an interesting 

‘ work in appointing a committee to sing in the 

arious spitals of the city for the pleasure of the patients 
Flowers do their own sweet work, but there is nothing like mu- 

1 its pov v t juman soul. The meetings at the club 

ure held every two weeks, and are increasing in interest. 

lhe P armonic, composed entirely of young business men, 
amateur musicians, isa very large and quite prosperous organi- 
ratiotr One naturally feels interested in their work, proving as 
it does t ‘spice of life” to the daily business of money get- 
ting. The various clubs rehearse apart from the rest, and dur- 
ing the season give one or two good concerts, engaging the as- 
sistance of some trained artists. } 


We have enj 
ent, naturally those given by 
Church, under the direction of J. Warren A 
The programs alre ady given have all been excellently presented, 


the 


the Choral Society of Plymouth 
ndrews, the organist. 


last one being accorded the precedence on every ac- 


yyed some very good concerts given by local tal- | 


Reminiscences from Mozart's Opera, ‘‘ Don Juan.” 

At each of the principal churches in the city special programs 
of music suitable to the season were given on Sunday and Men- 
day. Christmas Day the Episcopal and Catholic churches gave 
their Christmas music in elaborate programs and with additional 
assistance in the way of vocalists and orchestras. St. Mark’s 
(P. E.), where a good chorus choir gives the musical part of the 
service during the year, on this occasion was assisted by Mr. 
Danz and his efficient orchestra, who did some good work in or- 
chestral numbers, and were a specially pleasing accompaniment 
to the principal vocal numbers. The program was an excellent 
one, and was rendered smoothly and artistically under the able 
leadership of A. M. Shuey, organist and musical director. He 
was assisted at the organ by Mr. S. C. Gilbert. Understanding 
thoroughly the music of the church, it was given with all the 
necessary religious as well as musicianly effect, and the entire 
Christmas Day service at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church was a 
success. ' 


10:30 O'CLOCK A, M. 
Grand March (‘‘ Lenore” symphomy)..........s0c00 ssceeees Raff 
Orchestra. 
Christmas anthem, “ King all glorious”.................. Barnby 
VOD csi e 6 Seb eRe be cectwene seve dcdcaps ecko svstus 
Psalms 19, 45 and 85. 
‘‘Gloria Patri"”....... é akSTe RIS Ve vcav vedas Goud ebes Gregorian 
Festival Te Deum....: be Led edos didede Sbvbadeue Mozart-Shuey 
Pestival: Jublinte Deo. ..550cccvccceccvsscvevvcete Rossini-Millard 
Hymn 17, ‘‘ Hark! the herald angels sing”.......... Mendelssohn 
Te Ee Tee Hor rrr terri. etree cy Gounod 
Hymn 19, * Adeste Fideles”.........crvcccscsscvvvevens Gounod 
Offertory, “‘Scbue Pastorale” ....cssccccccsccsssdslecstoces Shuey 
Orchestra. 
Postlude, ‘‘ Marche Pontificale ”............... ... Lemmens 
Organ. 
COMMUNION. 
COMME. ccc sehoucsccosavceceescctchevecscesvesdsriees 
Hymn 207. 
AEE NNN Seve ncacebctode ls seber sestccteetes 


At Westminster Presbyterian Church, where Prof. Clarence A. 
Marshall (dircctor at the Northwestern Conservatory of Music) 
is organist and director, their special music was given on Christ- 
mas Eve (Sunday), with a well selected program in the morning, 
and at the evening service an entire cantata, ‘‘ The First Christ- 
mas Morn,” by Henry Leslie. The cantata was repeated at the 
evening service, December 30. 

The churches of the city have in most instances made some 
important changes. The hard times have affected the salaries of 
musicians in quarters where least expected, and if the board and 
necessary expenses could only be made to fit the new salaries 
it would take on a more reasonable aspect ; but, O my country- 
the boarding house slacked up in its fare, where would 
the poor musician be ? 

H. S. Woodruff, organist at the Church of the Redeemer, 
takes his old position at the First Baptist Church the first Sun- 


It was indeed a | 
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during the year 1894 be found the organist at the Wesley M. E. 
Church. 

At the First Congregational Church, Southeast Minneapolis, 
they have engaged the rising young baritone, Mr. De Vold, as 
soloist. He has an exceptionally beautiful voice, which he 
handles skillfully, singing with the enthusiasm of a true born 
artist. Unostentatious, cbliging and genial, he will speedily 
come to the front in musical circles, as his talents so richly 
merit. 

A. H. Brooke, the able organist, contemplates giving some 
special programs in the near future. His ‘‘ Restful Hour” 
series of Sunday musicales proved so attractive that he is 
besieged by his many admirers to give another series, and it 1s 


| to be hoped that he will do so. 


| Schoen-René’s labors, and her present home. 


| ness by holding these conventions. 


The ‘‘ Northwestern Conservatory of Music” begins its mid- 
winter term with large additions to its roll of pupils,and ever 
genial Director Marshall wears an increase of good nature on his 
face as aconsequence. The only obstacle to the complete suc- 
cess financially to this enterprising institution is that it cannot 
accommodate boarding pupils under its own roof. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Marshall may find the way opened to meet 
this want. His ambition and energy are so perfectly one and his 
faith in the possibilities for the future importance as a musical 
centre of this rising metropolis that success should be meted out 
to him from some of the surplus money used for less worthy pur- 
poses. 

Miss Anna Schoen-René, an attractive young artist, who came 
te the Flour City about a year ago to recuperate from the dread 
malaria, is doing a splendid work at the State University, where 
she has in training the University Choral Union. They number 
over a hundred voices, some of them ‘ fresh, beautiful voices,” 
to use the words of their fair directress. So true an artist and 
so magnetic an instructor is sure to bring about the desired re- 
sults, and Minneapolis is favored in being the scene of Miss 
So far our musi- 
cal attractions have been of a local production, with the excep- 
tion of the concert of the Yale Club, and this was the occasion 
of a brilliant society event. The Lyceum was well filled with a 
social as well as musical audience, 300 of whom repaired to the 
hospitable home of Miss McNair, who was assisted by Mr. and 
Mrs. L. R. Hull in receiving and entertaining their large com- 
pany of guests. The concert, ball and supper was one of the 
principal society events of the season. But ah! just to hear the 
De Reszkés, Lassalle, Melba and Calvé sing here would be bliss 
unmeasured ; for duties that perforce must be done here pre- 
vent our hieing to the ‘‘ Mecca” of musical longing, New York. 

Acton Horton. 


—=_-o 


lowa Items. 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 20, 1804. 

HE M. T. Association seem to be having a hard 
time we have had only a limited experience in their man- 
agement, hardly sufficient for us to express definite opinions re- 
garding their failure, and yet we have been written to and 
asked to state them by not a few interested parties. To get at 
what we purpose to say it will be necessary to go back a few 
years and ascertain if possible what ledto the formation of this 
huge anaconda in the guise of musical educational bodies? If 
we are not greatly mistaken they had their origin from the de- 
funct musical conventions, which once wielded an immense in- 
fluence, especially in New England cities and towns, and which 
made fortunes for those who manipulated and directed them. 
Lowell Mason, P. H. Hastings, Wm. Bradbury, Geo. F. Root, B. 
F. Baker, A. N. Johnson and L.O. Emerson. Yes, Doctor 
Tourgee, of New England Conservatory fame, commenced busi- 
No one who ever had any- 


| thing to do with these conventions can doubt for a moment but 


that they were the means of producing a vast deal of good. It 
the motives which prompted them were selfish, namely, to sell 


| books of psalmody, they brought together many people, old and 


young, and interested them inthe study of music to such a de- 
gree asto permeate the whole strata of religious people, and also 
to some extent the other kind as well. 

So long as these conventions continue to be worked for the 
benefit of the musically inclined people who took part in them 
they were successful in both musical and financial results, but as 
soon as they commenced to be worked for the manipulators and 
money schemers, they ceased to be interesting or profitable to 
any but those who had axes to grind. Asa boy we had a good 
deal of experience with these musical conventions and know 
how they were managed. Through these conventions and B. F. 


| Baker, Nordica was found at a convention held at Farmington, 


day in January, with a choir of sixteen voices arranged in | 
| done. 


quartet. 
S. A. Baldwin, organist at the First Baptist Church, com- | 


mences his duties in a new field at the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception (R. C.). On Christmas Day he had charge of the 


organ and music, at which time Gounod’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia’s Mass” | 


was given. 
S. C. Gilbert, orgamist at All Souls’ Church (Universalist), will 














Maine. Mrs. Long, who for many years was a famous soprano 
of Boston, was brought to Mr. Baker’s attention at a convention 
held at Nashua. N. H., and Mrs. Hoosten West, another of Bos- 
ton’s most noted sopranos, came to Mr. Baker's notice at a con- 
vention held at Fitchburg, Mass. This list might be continued, 
but our object is not to speak of personalities, or enter into de- 
tails, except to illustrate our points. From the musical conven- 
tion, then, sprang the State Music Teachers’ Association. 

Now, if our memory serves aright, aman who wanted to build 
a large conservatory, instituted a few of the first associations of 
this kind, but did not succeed in establishing one in his own 
State, because he could not gain the confidence and support of the 
best musicians. His conservatory, however, was aided very ma- 
terially through this work, for he succeeded in getting his hand 
on some of the machinery of several State organizations, and 
thus his ends were served. Can’t the failure of the State teach- 
ers’ associations be attributed to the principal manipulators of 
them for selfish purposes? When an army loses confidence in 
its officers no battles can be won, no matter how much fighting is 


It seems to us that the whole project of State associations must 
be reorganized on a different, broader plan than the one which has 


| heretofore prevailed. 


The Mendelssohn Club has been resting through the holidays, 
but resumed its meetings this week. They have not made any 
advance yet by way of an increase of membership or useful- 














ness. To be beneficial or useful, enlarged ideas must prevail. 
At present there are too few active members to accomplish 
much, and we are very sorry to see there is a decided tendency 
to keep the membership down to its present small numbers. 

The Iowa State Band is an organization which the State prides 
itself in possessing, though we know nothing of its work except 
by hearsay, and that is so extravagant that little reliance can be 
placed in it. 

There is quite a famous Ladies’ Quartet of this city, whiclt 
really gives some good music, but unfortunately we have heard 
them but once, and are not prepared to write intelligently of 
their merits. 

The Des Moines Male Quartet is also a new organiziation, 
possessing good timber enough to make a fine concert company, 
if held in hand long enough to acquire a good repertory and 
experience in singing together. Beauty of quartet singing 
comes from well matched voices singing together long enough 
to acquire the art of breathing, articulating, enunciating and 
observing punctuation and expression marks together and 
alike. 

This is quite a place for clubs of various kinds, among which 
the Ladies’ Club takes precedence. It outlines special work, se- 
lecting competent members to carry it forward, and thus it ac- 
complishes much that is educationally useful. The last subject 
before it was the life and works of Franz Schubert. There are 
three large colleges here, each of which has a conservatory of 
music attached, and there is another conservatory standing the 
battle without any college backing, so it will be seen there is no 
need of anyone going without a musical education, so far as con- 
servatories are concerned. 

This may be a musical city some time but it will have to en- 
tertain different ideas from what it now does, will have to do 
away with some of its prejudice and cliques, become more en- 
larged regarding music and musicians, and far more magnani- 
mous toward the art generally, before it can attain to that posi- 
tion in truth. Yet we have great hopes of its ultimate success. 
in ‘‘ the good time coming by and by.” James M. Tracy. 


A New Field for Musical Endeavor. 
ITHIN the last dozen years John Philip 
Sousa, the well-known bandmaster, has arranged 
a number of the more harmonious sélections from the 
Christian Hymnals for performance by the United States 
Marine Band and the great concert band now conducted 
by him; and their reception by the public has been not 
only pleasing but flattering. Mr. Sousa ina letter to the 
writer once said, ‘‘ When I first went to Washington I 
wrote a piece called ‘Sounds from the Chancels,’ a mosaic 
of selected religious melodies. It was immensely success- 
ful, and has been played many times by the Marine Band.” 
In a later letter he said, ‘‘ The world of music is crowded 
with beautiful literature of a sacred nature ; but the aver- 
age man seems to want it in homeopathic doses outside of 
the organ loft or the choir chancel. I always have one or 
two pieces incorporated in my programs of a religious na- 
ture, and have found them well received. Encouraged by 
my past experiences I have just finished ‘ Religious Medi- 
tation,’ embracing literature of the Catholic, Protestant, 
Hebrew, Greek and Moslem Churches, which I have called 
‘Songs of Glory,’ and my band will play it on the coming 
tour. That a man is better from the effect of the noble 
harmonies and inspiring melodies cannot be gainsaid.” 

Mr. Sousa has practically demonstrated the truth of 
what he said above, and great audiences have listened 
with attention to his band’s performance of the beautiful 
harmonies contained in such selectionsas ‘‘ Manoah,” ‘‘ Wel- 
lesley,” ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” ‘‘ Bonaventura.” ‘O 
Paradise !O Paradise!” ‘‘Sun of My Soul,” ‘‘ Seymour,” 
‘* Portuguese Hymn,” ‘ Keller's» American Hymn,” “‘ Beu- 
lah Land,” ‘‘ Hiding in Thee,” ‘‘ Abide with Me,” ‘ On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” ‘‘ Evening Hymn,” ‘‘ Nearer My 
God to Thee,” ‘‘ Austrian Hymn.” Anything like regular 
presentation of this class of music by military bands was 
unheard of until Sousa took it up, and the possibilities of- 
performance by bands are being so largely developed that 
the noblest sacred compositions are coming within the 
scope of the best band organizations. 

Some years ago both Gilmore and Cappa told the writer 
that wind bands were getting such a hold on music hereto- 
fore thought capable of performance only on strings that it 
would not be long before the greater bands would be play- 
ing the most classical music with the same facility of exe- 
cution as strings. Eighteen or twenty months ago Sousa 
told the writer that the United States Marine Band was 
then doing that very thing; in fact, he was then playing 
the Beethoven sonatas. This statement was repeated later 
to prominent Denver musicians, who took it upon them- 
selves to ridicule the writer for believing such a thing. 
Said an official of the local musical union, a well-known 
clarinetist : ‘‘ Do you know that to play some of the great 
compositions calls for sixty-fourth notes staccato; and do 
you imagine for one moment that such notes can be played 
on a clarinet?” 

Sousa smiled as this query was repeated to him at St. 
Louis, and he stated with emphasis that his clarinet play- 
ers could play sixty-four notes staccato; and moreover 
he had three tuba players who could execute with all the 
the rapidity, accuracy and delicacy of the best string bass 
players in the country. For that reason alone there was 
no necessity for his using string basses, which some band 
masters were indulging in, thus taking their organizations 
out of their true sphere, and making hermaphrodite affairs 
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of them. Sousa’s Band plays the great Appassionata of 
Beethoven ; also the Moonlight Sonata, and other similar 
compositions of the great master in an artistic way that 
fairly takes the breath away from old-fashioned, conserva- 
tive musicians. The playing of the sonatas, especially by a 
wind band, is calculated to arouse the indignation of 
German orchestral players. The writer had the temerity 
last summer to ask several of Theodore Thomas’ musi- 
cians if the orchestra ever played the Beethoven sonatas. 
The stare of ghastly surprise that met this inquiry told 
him that some bad break had been made, and the musi- 
cians indignantly replied that the sonatas were written 
solely for the piano, and it would be a profanation of a great 
name to play them in any other way. Beethoven's sonatas 
had never been orchestrated. 

Mr. Sousa smiled a smile as broad as a Spanish dol- 
lar on hearing this, and begged leave to differ with Mr. 
Thomas’ musicians as to the profanation part of the mat- 
ter. Said he in substance: 

‘* It does not follow at all that because a composer has 
written certain pieces of music for any one instrument it is 
‘ profanation,’ or any outrage or injustice to play the same 
upon any other instrument or set of instruments. There is 
no reason other than mere sentiment why sonatas should 
not be orchestrated or arranged for a military band.” 

I have perhaps gone a little aside to show what a fine 
military band can now accomplish under the specially de- 
veloped training of the last few years in illustration of what 
may be done in the presentation of sacred music. The 
performance of the selections mentioned earlier in this ar- 
ticle is but an opening wedge, or rather the opening of a 
small door, through which may be seen the beautiful fields 
of sacred instrumentation beyond. It is this territory— 
familiar to the orchestra player and the organist, but new 
to wind band treatment—that is opened for exploration 
and investure—the great choral works, the oratorios, an- 
thems, masses and sacred arias, cantatas and symphonic 
poems of composers like Palestrina, Lassus, Luly, Bach, 
Hindel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Batiste, Purcell, Hum- 
phrey, Gibbons, Blow, Bull, Smart, Clark, Stainer, Best, 
Gounod, Ravenscroft, Wise, Guilmant, Saint-Saéns, Gluck, 
Hummel, Graun, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Croft, Macken- 
zie, Bennett, Sullivan, Rossini and others. There are 
many compositions of the above masters susceptible of a 
grandeur of wind instrumentation that can be effectively 
handled by a band like Sousa’s, Godfrey's, of London, the 
Guarde Républicaine Band and a few bands in Vienna and 
Berlin. In fact not a few climaxes can best be presented 
by a well balanced wind band under a skilled leader ; also 
impressive effects, especially in phrasing, and the genius of 
interpretation has here free scope. Modern band instru- 
mentation has reached a point hitherto undreamed of, and 
the possibilities are yet by no means fathomed. 

Band execution corresponding to orchestral execution has 
been a difficult thing to grasp; and this is absolutely nec- 
essary to properly treat the great compositions. More- 
over, the scope of band instruments has not been such as 
to admit of rapid yet delicate work in the artistic sense of 
the term, and it is only of late years that military players 
have felt called upon to reach above martial music. But im- 
proved means and methods of work, the enthusiastic yet 
artistic and persistent effort of intelligent band leaders 
like Gilmore, Sousa, Cappa, Reeves, Innes, Hall, Bayne, 
Helmsmuller and others, and a kindly appreciation of an 
approving public, have wrought marvelous changes. Man- 
ufacturers particularly have perfected band instruments to 
a wonderful degree, and the almost annual addition of new 
features to instrumental mechanism is making perfection 
more perfected. 

The following personnel of Sousa’s Band shows to what 
excellent balance of instrumentation the military or wind 
band of the present day is brought: Seventeen B flat clari- 
nets, two E flat clarinets, one alto and one bass clarinet, 
two oboes, two bassoons, one flute, one piccolo, four cor- 
nets, two trumpets, two euphoniums, three slide trom- 
bones, three saxophones, four French horns, three tubes 
and three men in the ‘‘ battery.” Tothis already effective 
instrumentation are to be added two bass flutes, two Eng- 
lish horns, one pedal bass clarinet, a fourth tuba, and per- 
haps a cornophone. With such a combination of tones, and 
artists with the best of instruments to produce them, there 
is no reason why the greater military bands like Sousa’s 
should hesitate to range over the entire domain of the 
divine art. There is an inspiring, majestic tread in fine 
military band performances that strings cannot produce, 
and while an orchestra may at present treat the nuances, 
the more delicate strains of sacred music with more soulful 
effect, because of the tonal expression peculiar to strings, 
still the stately rhythm, the powerful harmonies, the raptu- 
rous song of the Jubilates, the Laudes Domini, the climaxes 
of the chants and great hymns may be most effectively 
rendered by a well drilled wind band. And where a large 
organ can be used in connection, the effect is often over- 
powering. Mr. Gilmorerecognized this, as anyone can tes- 
tify who has heard him and Geo, W. Morgan play together 
in the Brooklyn Tabernacle. And eveninthe more delicate 
strains of reverential expression just referred to, Mr. Sousa 
is bringing his men to such a high degree of proficiency 
that so beautiful and tender a chant as the Lord’s Prayer— 
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in parts of which the instruments barely breathe—can be 
performed with all the graceful and reverential pathos 
called for by the spirit of the theme. The contrapuntal 
harmonies and modulations of this chant are glorious, and 
the variety and resources of wind instrumentation in 
capable hands make comparatively easy the performance 
of these with surprising beauty. 

Now, not everything, but a great deal depends on the 
band leader. There was a time when he was little more 
than a time beater, and considered a person of no special 
consequence. But of late years he is become a person of 
considerable prominence not only professionally but social- 
ly. Beating time is about the last requirement these days. 
Particular proficiency in musical scholarship, a thoroughly 
musical soul, indomitable ambition to reach the higher 
plane of the art, tact in handling men, a knowledge of how 
to draw the public and elevate its taste, how to bring out 
the artistic sense of the players and arrange the instru- 
mentation so as to produce the most satisfactory effects, 
and how to build upa series of programs with a view to 
steadily broaden and foster musical art—these are some of 
the things demanded of a leader to-day. So that froma 
time beater he is become really a virtuoso and a strong so- 
cial factor. 

Sousa embodies the above qualities in himself to a re- 
markable degree, and he is unusually well fitted to lead 
his men into the sweet scented uplands of sacred music 
because possessed of a soul that sympathizes with and ap- 
preciates its soul satisfying qualities. Gilmore was also 
thus blest, and the writer is not likely to forget the great 
artist’s enthusiasm as he sat one day in the Knutsford 
Hotel at Salt Lake City dilating on the glories of sacred 
music and how he delighted in them. His band gave the 
‘* Hallelujah Chorus” in the Mormon Tabernacle with 
seven hundred voices and the old man’s eyes fairly stood 
out with delight as the great song of praise roiled forth in 
unwonted majesty of volume and grandeur of harmony. 
Gilmore has gone where there is a nobler instrumentation 
than earthly talent can furnish or even suggest, but he has 
a successor worthy to pick up the fallen sceptre and carry 
on the work so well advanced by the master mind and hand. 

RosertT J. Jessup, 
Musical Editor Denver ‘‘ Evening Times.” 








His Stolen Voice. 
A° I dropped into the chair at my desk one 


Monday morning in April I found resting on the pen 
rack an envelope addressed tome in Dwyer’s familiar block 
hand. Inside was this brief notice : 

I have borrowed $22,000 of the bank’s money, for which you will 
find inclosed a five year note of that amount, together with 6 per cent. 
interest. Very respectfully, MAURICE DWYER. 

My hand trembled perceptibly and my heart was beating 
violently as I thrust the note into my inside coat pocket and 
hurried to the front of the bank. The clerks were at work, 
but Dwyer was not among them. I could not conceal my 
excitement when I asked if he had comein. He had not. 

I fairly leaped toward the vault. The door was closed. 
The combination, known only to Dwyer and myself, I 
could not recall, but I was compelled to refer to the little 
slip of paper in my card case upon which I had written it. 

When the vault was at last opened everything was found 
to be in perfect order. A count of the cash showed it to be 
exactly $22,000 short. I immediately dispatched messen- 
gers to the offices of the directors of the bank, and in an 
hour's time we were discussing the defalcation in my pri- 
vate office. 

It was so coolly and audaciously carried out that we felt 
the chagrin all the more keenly. I was particularly worked 
up over the matter, for it was I who gave Dwyer a position 
in the bank. 

*## 

The man had always been something of a puzzle to me. 
His face was of a foreign cast—his coal black hair and 
sharply lined features bearing very much the stamp of an 
Italian mold. He insisted, however, that he was a Texan 
by birth. 

The most striking thing about the fellow was his voice. 
It was wonderfully rich and resonant and attracted the im- 
mediate attention of strangers. It was one of those deep, 
rounded baritones that one attributes to an 
preacher of elocutionary attainments. 

Dwyer sang some, in fact was quite a favorite at small 
gatherings and Y. M. C. A. entertainments because of his 
obliging disposition in that respect. He seemed to be very 
fond of music and kept well posted on the latest popular 
ballads. 

I often told him that he had a fortune in his voice if 
he would only cultivate it, and his reply was always an 
avowal of his intention to do so as soon as he could save 
sufficient means. 

He had been in the bank’s service for eight years, begin- 
ning as a bookkeeper, rising quickly to the position of re- 
ceiving teller, and then to that of cashier. Franklin, who 
had been our cashier for several years, determined to go 
into the mercantile business for himself, and 1 urged upon 
the directors Dwyer'’s efficiency and integrity, and secured 
his promotion tothe place. And now after four days’ ser- 


actor or a 
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vice in that capacity he had fled with $22,000 of the bank’s 


funds. I was undone. 


t & # 

Dwyer's defalcation was a thing of the forgotten past. 
He had never been located or even heard of, but the bank 
recovered from the shock very readily. The $22,000 was 
merely 1 from the ‘‘ undivided profits” of that 
year and business moved along without further disturbance. 


ely transferrec 


ar 


I had taken a four months’ leave of absence and, with my 
wife and daughter, was making a tour of Europe. We | 


were in Rome, and had seen nearly all of the points of in- 
the Colliseum, the Vatican, the Appian Way, the 
Forum, galleries, the castle of San Angelo, the 
capitol—but we had not been to a theatre in some time 

I bought a paper—something I rarely ever did in coun- 


terest 


the art 


tries where the language was unintelligible to my ear, to | 
of my sight—and looked over the advertising | 

the laborious aid of our guide I discovered | 
| by his art? 


say nothing 
columns. By 
that at one of the leading theatres Dunelli, the vocal phe- 


nomenon, who was then the sensation of musical Europe, 
was to sing that evening. 


I engaged a box, and when we entered it that night we 


saw before us an immense and evidently highly cultured | 
audience. The first part of the program was made up of 
the musical performances of some lesser lights, all of | 
whom, I thought, played and sang with remarkable skill | 
and fervor. The Italian nature is intensely musical, and | 


all of their singers display a wealth of enthusiasm in their | 


rk 
The second part of the program was begun with the in- 


ot 


His reception, as the dramatic 
He was a man 


troduction « the star 


critics say, was in the nature of an ovation. 
of small stature, with quite an interesting face, framed in 
a neatly trimmed black beard 

As his prelude was being played he surveyed his audience 


1 then, catching the key, began singing— 


ant 


careiessi\ 





boldly, gl ‘The heart bowed down by weight 
of woe.’ words were pronounced in Italian, but of 
course the air was at once recognized 


As soon as he had sung the first bar my mind was ques- 


What was there about that voice that made 


tioning itself 


that I had heard it before I tried to summom 


m memory the voices of great singers I had heard, but 





without successfully placing it 
[he thought struck melike athunderbolt. It was Dwyer’s 
The intonation was his beyond question. Then I 


rdly at the nonsensical idea, but still listened 





ith Suspicious ears. 


Before the concert was over the suspicion had almost be- 


] 





ome convict and yet the evidence was so meagre 

so much unsupported that I did not even mention the | 
matter to my wife or daughter, both of whom were de- | 
ghted with the signor’s wonderful voice 


* *# # 


cupied my fi 


he voice haunted me in my dreams that night and oc- 


rst thoughts on waking the next morning. 


While we were yet seated at the breakfast table I was sum- 


to the parlors by the message that a gentleman 


moned 
wished to see me at once on imperative business. 
Imagine my astonishment upon answering the call to find 


the 


st 


great singer whom we had heard the night before 
] 


anding in the centre of a small private parlor 

By way of introduction he handed me a slip of paper with 
the request 

Read that, please 

I did. -It was a check drawn on the Banca 
$28,270 in favor of the Exchange 
Ma 
I looked at him inquisitively 
‘You d 


k 
ness. 


Romana for 
3ank, and signed by 
rice Dunelli 


) not recognize me?” he said with perfect cool- 
I am Maurice Dwyer, who worked in your bank 
You were kind enough to insist from 


for several years 
time to time that there was a fortune in my voice if I would 
I believed you. As as I rose to the 
position of cashier I borrowed $22,000 from the bank and 


came to Italy 


cultivate it soon 


After three years of the most arduous study 


I began singing in public under the name of Maurice 


Dunelli 
‘You were right. I have made the fortune you spoke 
Last night I was greatly surprised and overjoyed to 


see you in a box at the opera. I felt that it was my oppor- 
tunity for returning the money, although the time of the 
loan does not expire for four months yet. I have, there- 


fore, brought you this check for the original amount, 
$22,000, with 6 per cent. interest added for four years and 
eight months. Will you be kind enough to give me a receipt 
for 


The man's consummate self-possession and assurance 
stirrec to admiration. I not only gave him the receipt 
but even allowed myself to enjoy his hospitality in several 
ways while in Rome : ‘ 

Since my return to America I have never heard of him. 
—Atlanta ‘‘ Journal.” 


that amount 


ime 


Massenet.—The sacret drama ‘‘ Marie Magdeleine,” | 
by Massenet, was given January 28 by the Society of } 
Music, Tournai, Miss Sidner, of Stockholm, taking the | 
title réle ; M. Warmbrodt, that of ‘‘ Jesus,” and Mr. Demest | 
‘* Judas.” The same composer’s ‘‘La Vierge” will be 


given on the 31st by the society named “ Le Progrés,” at 
Jamur 





| a believer in ghosts, but I admit a cold thrill ran down my 
| spine. 


| opera?” I gasped at length. 


| and speak of the undying genius of Handel. 


A Dismal Prospect. 
R. BOREM’S quintet for strings gave evi. 
dence of considerable talent,” ‘‘ Among other 
novelties may be mentioned Mr. Griindler’s symphonic 
poem,” ‘‘ This list is not complete without mention of Mr. 
Brizzlis successful début ”’—such were the sentences on 
which my eyes dwelt lovingly as I sat alone some evenings 
agoat my fireside. The article on music, 1893, was a mere 
catalogue, but catalogues interest me; they are so reason- 
| able and matter of fact. And besides I had written it my- 
| self, for I am a critic. 

As the firelight flickered on the walls, my thoughts wan- 
dered to the present new year, and I began to speculate as 
to what it would bring forth in music. Would that genius, 
for which we have waited so long, burst on an astonished 
world, and be—abused? Wouldsome new pianist, heralded 
by the merrily circulating paragraph, hold us spellbound 


a 


the anti-Wagnerian be at rest? Such were my lazy re- 
flections, when suddenly I felt that someone was standing 
behind my chair and looking over my shoulder. Iam not 


Summoning all my courage, I cast a hasty glance 
behind me. It was not a ghost, far from it. 

There stood avery nice looking young woman indeed, 
dressed in a way that suggested she had just come from a 
fancy dress ball, where she had appeared as a Greek god- 
dess. Her eyes were bent on the paper whichI had been 
reading, and which now lay on my knee. 

‘‘Oh,” she said at last, ‘‘ you have been reading of music 
in 1893; would you not like to know what music in 1894 
will be?” Of course I assented. ‘‘ Well, then,” she went 
on, moving from behind my chair to the fire, ‘‘ I will tell 
you. But first of all, will you put this down somewhere.” 

This” was a lyre of the regular Grecian type. 

‘‘You have been appearing as Terpsichore at a fancy 
dress ball?” I queried, as I put the lyre in a corner. 
My mysterious visitor did not reply, but smiled to herself 
as she sat down in my most comfortable chair. By Jove, 
how strange her eyes seemed as she looked at me across 
the firelight! I could not for the life of me think of 
anything to say, so I sat on the corner of my chair and 
waited.” 

‘*So you would like to know something of music in 1894,” 
she said, as she composed her robes around her with a 
dignified air. ‘‘ Well, I will answer any questions you 
choose.” 

‘« Er—will there be many pianists before the public this 
year?” I found courage to ask. 

‘‘ The number of pianists of last year will be as naught 
to those of this. Every little school girl who can playa 
composition of Chopin will give a recital, and always in the 
And, O musical critic! for your sins those after- 
noons will be the hottest of the year.” I shuddered, and 
felt not inclined to ask more questions. Still my journal- 
istic instincts at length prompted me to inquire if we 
should hear more prodigy pianists. 

“Yes. There will be a child of three, who will perform 
on a trombone ; a conductor of ten, who will direct asym- 
phony; apianist of two, to whom Liszt's rhapsodies will beas 
sugarsticks ; a little girl of six with the voice of a full 
grown baritone ; a big man with the voice of a girl of ten ; 
a boy of eight, who will give organ recitals at the Albert 
Hall.” 

“Stop, stop!” I cried. ‘‘ Enough!” When I had recovered 
I asked, ‘‘ Shall we hear any pianists of genius?” 

‘« Would you know them if you heard them ?” she replied, 
fixing her deep, strange eyes on the fire with a look of 
despair. ‘‘No, there will be no pianist of real genius, but 
you—you will interview several. You will paragraph them, 
praise them, photograph them, manufacture anecdotes of 
them until—until the next one appears.” Again I shud- 

‘‘ This,” she went on, ‘will be your duty to the pub- 
I thought I detected a sneer on her mobile lips, but 
“And 


afternoon. 


dered. 
lic.” 
it may only have been an effect of the firelight. 


‘* Several new operas will be produced,” she replied ; ‘‘but 
you will reserve your opinion on all of them. You will 
write a column of description of the plot, and a half column 
catalogue of the music. You will denounce Wagner, or 
perhaps as the times have changed you will approve of 
certain portions of his works, while you deplore the general 
tendency of his music. You will put their popularity down 
to a German audience, and you will crack jokes on mytho- 
logical subjects for operas. You will write hypocritical 
gush on Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ when you know all the while it 
bores you. Youwill have toattend every Popular Concert, 
where you will hear all the works you pretend to admire. 
You will listen for the hundredth time to ‘The Messiah,’ 
You will hie 
through the rain and mud to hear ballad concerts. You 
will be dosed with ‘ Cavalleria’ and enfeebled by ‘ Faust.’ 
You will——” 

‘Stay! Ishouted. ‘Speak not of me, forlam not worth 
your consideration. Tell me, I pray you, will English song 
writers still compose ballads?” 

‘** You will have to review piles of music set to poems in 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Would the Wagnerian cease from cursing, and 





and all the well worn cadences which publicly you call 
‘effective.’ You will havetolistentoballadconcerts. You 
will review waltzes that are reminiscent of all the waltzes 
you have ever heard, and piano compositions that are faint 
echoes of Chopin. You will be surfeited with sentimen- 
tality and bored with bathos. You wilt run out of harmless 
adjectives and be driven to criticism for once in a way. 
“Your editor will——” 

‘Cannot you,” I shrieked—‘‘ cannot you tell me some- 
thing of the year’s music without dragging me in!” 

She reflected a little while, and then went on in a solemn, 
prophetic voice: ‘‘A French composer's opera will be per- 
formed, but you will object tohis harmonies. Several mer- 
itorious compositions by foreign musicians will see the 
the light, and you will call them wonderful, while your 
soul knows that they are not so. And at the end of the 
year you will write a review of music in 1894, just as you 
have done this year ; but remember this,” and she stood up 
to her full height—* you will not understand the genius 
when he comes, and unless you make your musical criticism 


more readable the editor of your paper will do without 
your services. Wake upand criticise! You might then be 
of some use in the world.” 

‘I cannot,” I cried, ‘‘ while the advert 
* 





* 


My paper had wn.) pt into the fireplace, where it was 
being rapidly reduced to ashes. —*‘ Musical Standard.” 


* * * * * 





SUCKLING & CO. 


IMPORTANT SALE 


COPYRIGHTS 
ano PLATES, 

Music Publicatioys, Music Books and Stereos., Genera: 

Musical Merchandise, Fixtures, Book Debts, 


amounting to about $45,000, belonging to the estate of 


I. SUCKLING & SONS, 


Music Publishers and Importers, Toronto 





} 


ce 
owrc.., 


Under instruction from 
Mr. Ee. RR. CO. CAR HSON 
Trustee for the above estate, we will offer for 
SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 


Commencing at 11 o'clock A. M., on the premises at 107 
YONGE STREET, TORONTO, all the valuable Vocal and 
Instrumental Copyright Works of the above named firm, 
among which are compositions by the following well- 
known writers: 

Heinrich Lichner, Gustave Lange, Rene Favarger, 
Cornelius Gurlitt, Nicolai Von Wilm, Chas. A. E. Har- 
riss, Paul Sohmer, Brinley Richards, A. W. Rawlings, 
M. Piccolomini, R. S. Ambrose, F. H. Torrington, Anton 
Strelezki, Oscar Verne, Fr. Boscovitz, Sydney Smith, 
Victor Delacour, Boyton Smith, Louis Gregh, S. Jadas- 
sohn, Stephen Heller, William Kuhe, Willie Pape, F. J. 
Hatton, Alphonse Rendano, Henry Roubier, Ignace 
Paderewski, Ernest Gillet, Frederic Forest, &c., &c., 
As well as the printed publications in stock of the above 

copyrights. 

The whole will be offered in one parcel at an upset 

price, and if that price is not reached the copyrights will be 
offered as per catalogue (each work separately). Also the 
superior imported stock of FOREIGN and ENGLISH 
SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS; Litolff MSS. pp. ; 
Chas. Halle School Publications, Edition Peters; Operas, 
Violins, Folios and General Music Merchandise, Shop Fix- 
tures, Safe and Book Debts, &c. 
The bulk of the Sheet Music publications will be sold 
by weight, at a rate per pound, and the advantages offered 
both to the trade and profession of purchasing unquestion- 
ably the best selected stock of standard selling and 
educational works and publications of the leading English 
and foreign publishers are very great. This portion of the 
stock will be sold in parcels, as per catalogue. . The cata- 
logue of copyrights comprises 


NEARLY GOO COPYRIGHT WORKS, 


Among which are the following very popular 
Piano Compositions, &c., : 
HOWELL’S RUSTIC DANCE. 
BARNBY’S MARGUERITE VALSE. 
BOSCOVITZ’S CHANT DE MATIN. 

BOSCOVITZ’S MARCHE AUX FLAMBEAU. 
WALLIS’S BUGLE CALL MARCH. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO SONG BOOK. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL AND PATRIOTIC SONGS. 
LOTT’S PIANO CATECHISM. 

JOUSSE PIANO CATECHISM (French Text), 

AND THE 
STUDENT AND MINSTREL SONG BOOK, 

Catalogues and full information can be obtained from 
Mr. Geo. H. Suckling, at 107 Yonge street, or Mr. E. R. C. 
Clarkson, Trustee for the estate. ‘Terms—For the whole in 
one parcel, one-fourth cash, balance in three, six and nine 
months, secured, with 6 per cent. interest; 10 per cent. 
deposit required at time of sale. If sold in detail, cash or 
short date notes, satisfactorily secured and bearing interest, 


SUCKLING & CO., 











which occur the well-known rhymes ‘love’ and ‘above,’ 





64 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Canada. 


Trade Auctioneers, 





















Tannhauser. 






the first time this season by the Italian forces at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Monday night, and the rows 
of empty seats indicated that our German friends do not 
propose to support the efforts of the company to go outside 
of the strict Italian repertory. 

If the management can do no better with Wagnerian 
opera, as far as the Germans of this city are concerned, it 
will limit itself to ‘‘ Lucia,” ‘‘ Traviata” (which may be 
placed on for the sake of giving Melba one of her greatest 
opportunities), ‘‘ Rigoletto,” ‘‘Semiramide” and the usual 
‘‘Carmen,” ‘ Faust” and 





repertory, interspersed with 
** Romeo.” 

The Germans will not even attend a Mozart opera which 
is within the scope and capacity of the company at the 
Metropolitan. Well, then, let us have the old time Italian 
operas, with some good bel canto singing, and shelf Wag- 
ner for other days. 

The performance itself, while not in the spirit of the 
traditional was far beyond expectation. We understand 
there was but one rehearsal, which as a matter of course is 
no apology for the shortcomings, of which there were many, 
Olga Pevny was at the last 


notably in the first act. 
moment called in to assume Mme. Nordica’s place as 
‘* Venus,” and proved herself a gifted and talented singer 
and actress. She sang in German and displayed tact and 
good judgment in filling the rdle. 

The ‘ Elizabeth” of Melba was vocally a rare and de- 
lightful performance although the part is not exactly 
adapted for her voice. Yet, all in all, it isa noble and 
dignified impersonation. Ancona’s ‘‘ Wolfram” wasa con- 
scientious effort but his singing was marred by his ever- 
lasting vibrato so distasteful to the cultivated ear. As for 
Plancon, he was, as usual, in most satisfactory form. 

Vignas is not adapted for the rédle of ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” 
neither his voice nor his histrionic capacity enabling him 
to cope with its manifold difficulties. Jean de Reszké 
should have been cast for the rdle. 

The chorus was at times wofully out of tune and the | 
scenic display defective, but on the whole the performance 
was enjoyable and worthy of repetition. 








AGNER’S “Tannhiauser” was given for | 


ee ee ee 


| Mr. Elliott was at his best, which is saying a good deal, and 
Purdon Robinson’s songs were worth hearing, as usual. Uticais 
loyal to those she once gives her liking to, and Mr. Robinson is a 
great favorite. 

Mr. Lynes’ ‘‘ Melody ” and John Hyatt Brewer’s ‘‘ My Ships 
are Coming Home” are altogether too charming to miss recogni- 
tion, although under the circumstances only justice to them per- 
mits the statement that they always get it. 

Perhaps for the same reason only I may be allowed to add a 
list of songs delightful to sing, which were presented for 
analysis and study in my Drawing Room Song Class last Thurs- 
day morning, and another program that I had the pleasure of 
giving in Waterville, N. Y., last Friday evening, before a sub- 
scription audience. 

The first is short—but sweet : 





| ** Confession ”,......eeeeesceseees ) 
| * The Clover Blossoms’”’.......... FR oo dchvadieces Clara Rogers 
| ‘The Years at the Spring”’....... ) 
ip cee eocshlad aa SEE EE OER Helen Hood 
‘*A Disappointment ”.. ) 
ES, DAUR TeONO 8 iis. 30 css eonstbewreyqns << E. A. MacDowell 
WE I nS ado dads Se cons da sted Gl ¥d> C60 se eeescteed Arthur Foote 
| ** Violets, Come, Rejoice With Me”.............. G. W. Marston 


The second included, besides most of the above, the following : 
‘Tne Night Hath a Thousand Eyes” ) 


SRE EMRE euctciccenecdtans b cntacéaawwe od Arthur Foote 
‘* I'm Wearing Awa’, Jean”.......... ) 

. Chests Wann aa¥s onc beans do ns toe ' Margaret Ruthven Lang 
a ry ee ee ) 

IT as sven es op sc cesgecgenc i : 
OEE is Kessel ee Lyne 


“ Autumn Song” 
“Sleep Song”’ 
“ Little Boy Blue” 


ES ee oe ee .E. Nevin 
OS FUGUE EN EEN nod sccccccvsceuh 
PONG! g6.ccuecccak ccthasdenese sti ) 
“ Thou Art So Like a Flower”, ....0. » cccescse G. W. Chadwick 


‘** Gay Little Dandyline ”............. 
‘The Pansey” 


‘* The Clover” 


On Saturday afternoon there was a recital at Recital Hall by | 


three of the vocal and three of the piano students of the Utica 
School of Music. 

Beethoven, Chopin, Jensen-Niemann and H. F. 
the piano composers chosen. Miss Brooks, of Lowville ; Miss 
Breta Lewin, of Vernon Centre, and Miss Anna L. Swartwout, 


Sharpe were 


| of Utica, played their several selections with taste, and promise 


artistic growth. 

The songs—by Victor Harris, Mrs. Rogers and De Koven— 
were sung by Miss Tuckerman, of Cassville; Miss Suter, of 
Waterville, and Mr. Edwin R. Comstock, of Utica, and, besides 
being admirable compositions, were given with feeling and in- 
telligence. 

Speaking of Mr. Comstock suggests his success at the benefit 
of the Waterville Band last Tuesday evening, in the Opera 
House of that picturesque and wideawake town. 

The Waterville Military Band has earned the reputation of be- 
ing the best band between New York city and Rochester, I am 
informed. 

It was organized in '86 with sixteen members, and now num- 
bers twenty-six pieces, including the following soloists : Clari- 
F. E. Holmes; Wm. Eastman; trombone, Wm. 


net, cornet, 


| Johnson ; bombardon, S. B. Browne. 


G. P. Beers has been its efficient and devoted director from the 


| first, and has kept the organization up to his high standard. 


Utica Undertakings. 

Utica, N. Y., January 28, 1894. 
N Wednesday evening, January 24, the faculty of 
the Utica School of Music gave the following program in 

the Y. M. C. A. Hall before a fine audience 

Piano, sonata, op. 2, No. 
(Allegro con brio.) 

Edward Elliott. 
Von Weber's Waltz” 
Evelyn Benedict Ayres. 
Song, ‘On Wings of Living Light” 
(Written for Mr. Robinson.) 

Purdon Robinson. 

Mandolin, ‘‘ Souvenir de Posen” 
Valentine Abt. 


Wie a ce ete ch Oes tian te oes Beethoven 


Elocution, *‘ 


Weise Wesvdbarteese Wieniawski 
Songs— 
OGRE  o6sccvcrcctcvdccesscecpysecnieysdverseeres F. Lynes 
‘* My Ships are Coming Home” John Hyatt Brewer | 
Caroline Washburn Rockwood. 





Elocution, ‘‘ Father Phil's Collection ,’...................5. Lover | 
Evelyn Benedict Ayers. 
Mandolin, Fifth Air Vatie., OD. B.e ss cccapccccccctescvcase Dancla 
Valentine Abt. 
Songs— 
CE ee Te, BR. . sc duadbedebencocessceese Nessler | 
PSION conus govddecdcvssdiumdediccnsise sce Victor Harris | 
Purdon Robinson. 
Piano— | 
‘Greetings ” | 
rlasesintttaggliekadde BPP TT ERO EP? ..Wm. H. Sherwood | 
Romanza........ ) } 


Edward Elliott. 

Some one epigrammatically remarked that the quality of the 
entire program was as choice as its brevity was exemplary. 

There certainly is a rare wisdom in dismissing an audience | 
before they wish to go. The only stranger to Uticans was 
Mr. Valentine Abt, of whose mandolin playing I have already | 
written. The recognition of his ability was quick andloud. He 
leads all work of his instrument in this regime. 

Mrs. Ayres is the school’s instructress in elocution ; a grace- 
ful, intelligent and thoroughly well-bred woman, who avoids all 
staginess, holds her audiences by mental, facial and voice in- 
fluence, and makes of elocution a science as well as an art. 








| Season. 


| Soprano solo ‘‘ The Bird in the Wood” 


Clarinet solo, selected 


| Trombone solo. ‘‘ Longing for Home” 


| Selection, “‘ Huguenots ”.........cccccces csccccccces Meyerbesr 

Soprano solo, ‘‘ The Angel at the Window”.............+. Tours 
Mrs. Rockwood. 

Selection, ‘‘ The Forge in the Forest”..................Michealis 


Every year they give a concert, which is patronized by all | 


loyal citizens, and is one of the chief musical events of the 
The program evidences the character of their work : 

Batiste 
Rossini 


March, ‘‘ Entrée de Procession ” 
Overture, ‘‘ Semiramide” 
Tenor solo, ‘‘ Only in Dreams’ 

Mr. Comstock. 


Selection, ‘‘ Maritana” Wallace 


Mrs. Rockwood. 


Mr. F. E. Holmes. 





% Patrol Of the: Gaaee Pay «ic vine (cctvcescoccecvesees Eilenberg 
E 8 Rats OF SUE PIN” aks « maeena'0$.4d50066POEs +e oa nnd Eilenberg 
BelentiOm,  LIGe PION So. cineca sevens ccaasearececes Weber 
Wane, VOUS ROIONE son cvcgcdecdeccdeetccegvedeccdacs Gungl 
Tenor solo, ‘‘ Tell Her I Love Her So”’................ De Faye 


Mr. Comstock. 
.. Hartmann 


Wm. Johnson. 


While in no sense a musical item, I must say one word of 
“The Crust of Society,” given in the Opera House, Saturday 
evening, with Elita Proctor Otis in the leading rdle. 

Charlotte Neilson is the ingénue—a quite fetching one—and 
Leffie Tilbury does the comedy work, while Lydia Thompson 


and Annie Young appear and disappear to order, but when 


‘‘Mrs. Eastlake Chapel” (Miss Otis) is off the stage it is a good 
time for wishing her on! 

I dare say opinions differ, but if there is an actress on the 
American boards to-day that ‘‘fills the stage” with more dra- 
matic, artistic and scenic success than Flita Proctor Otis I should 
like to know who it is. 

There are specialists; but Miss Otis makes a psychological 
study of every situation, a specialty of every minute detail. She 
isa real feminine Henry Irving in her reverence for details, 
while apart from the too apparent, ever present thought for the 


De Koven | 


Taubert | 
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she is as free from mannerisms as though alone in her lovely 
home. 
The men were all good ; the play horrid ; but Miss Otis was a 
revelation of consummate art. 
CAROLINE WasSHBURN ROCKWOOD, 








New York Autoharp Club. 


A* entirely new order of club has been organ- 

ized, bringing more into prominence that modern 
instrument the autoharp and the special figure music which 
was devised by Mr. C. F. Zimmermann, of Philadelphia, 
for the use in connection with the autoharp. 

The officers of the club are: President, E. Weiss ; vice- 
president, Chas. D. Mueller ; treasurer, E. Modick ; secre- 
tary, E. Gabler ; librarian, E. Sherrod. E 

The members of the club have employed a competent 
leader and instructor, a gentleman well known in musical 
| circles and at the present time leader of one of the large 
orchestras of the city. 

The object of the organization is to acquire proficiency 
in playing upon the autoharp and, like other musical societies, 
to offer the members an opportunity of practicing in concert 
under a leader. 

Such wonderful strides have been made during the past 
year in the construction and possibilities of the autoharp 
that it now occupies a position among musical instruments, 
and is steadily growing in favor among musicians. Itis a 
member of the theatre orchestra and is popular on the con- 
cert program. 

The New York Autoharp Club is limited in membership 
to twenty persons. Although only organized for a short 
time there are now some twelve members who are meet- 
It is desired that others will 
Ladies 





jng each week for practice. 
join at once until the full membership is reached. 
are eligible for membership. 

Further particulars can be obtained from Mr. E. Weiss, 
| 110-112 East Thirteenth street. 


Musical Items. 

Ford’s Organ Recital.—The second organ recital at St. 
Peter’s Church, Twentieth street, near Ninth avenue, will 
be given next Monday evening. Mr. Chas. Bigelow Ford, 
the organist, will be assisted by Miss Beatrice Maltman, so- 
prano; Miss Irene Van Tine and the church choir. 


Here Is News.—Tamagno, the celebrated Spanish tenor, 
has been engaged by Abbey & Grau for a season of fifty 
performances in this country, beginning next October. Two 
thousand dollars a night will be paid the tenor. 

St. Paul.—Under the direction of Mr. W. O. Wilkinson 

| an excellent performance of *‘ St. Paul” was given at St. 
Michael's Church last Thursday evening. The regular 
choir of the church, sixty male voices, sang the music“with 
great spirit, finish and evenness of attack. The accom- 
paniment was furnished by an orchestra of seventeen 
pieces and the organ, Mr. W. Nichol, organist. The pres- 
entation of oratorio by a church choir is an ambitious 
effort, and Mr. Wilkinson and his forces are to be congratu- 

| lated on the success achieved. 


| 


Callers.— Miss Theodora Pfafflin, Miss Marion S. Weed, 
contralto ; Miss Sophie Fennow, pianist ; Mr. Paul Tidden; 
| Mr. Clarence Marshall Conrad Behrens, Mr. Theo. Toedt, 
| Mr. Studley and H. M. Flagler, of Kingston, N. Y., are 

recent callers at this office. 

Sunday Music—At the Metropolitan Opera House last 
| Sunday evening Mr. Seidl, was as usual, the director,and the 
soloists included Emma Eames, Edouard de Reszké, Sigrid 
Arnoldson, Miss Guercia and Mr. Gromzeski. 

At Music Hall Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted an ex- 
cellent program, the second part being made up of excerpts 
| from ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” Materna, Anton Schott and the Men- 
| delssohn Quartet Club taking part. 
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The Musical Courter. | M Piano Company, is on the Pacific Coast, but is 


| probably by this time ‘‘ working East.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY see 


; 
—BY THE— HE firm of St. John, Ballou & Co., of Syracuse, 


M Y) S | C A [ C 0 U R | E C 0 M PAN 7. | which has recently acquired the agency of the 


| Chickering piano, is about to be organized into a 
| stock company. 


19 Union Square W., New York. | 


TELEPHONE: 1253- 18th. 
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Ke 
HE friends of A. D. Coe, the Cleveland piano and 
organ dealer, will be pleased to learn that he has 
President, MARC A. BLUMENBERG. recovered from the attack of sciatic rheumatism that 
Vice-President, OTTO FLOERSHEIM. prostrated himon November 15 and that he is now 
Secretary and Treasurer, SPENCER T. DRIGGS. | able to attend to his business duties. 
or 
OLLOWING the suggestion of THE Musica. Cou- 
b RIER, Mr. Sebastian Sommer states that he will 
— at once put ‘‘ Sebastian Sommer ” on the fall board of 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT: | his piano. In the plate he will cast, as heretofore, 
DRIGGS. FRANK M. STEVENS. —_| «* Sebastian Sommer Piano Co., New York.” 


A. T. KING. | 
EUROPEAN BRANCH OFFICE: | ae 


; HE new Los Angeles, Cal., music house, the 
OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 17 Link Str., Blanchard & Fitzgerald Music Company, has 
Berlin W., Germany. 


taken a step in the right direction by securing the 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 226 Wabash Ave. | Decker Brothers piano as the leader. This company 
JOHN E. HALL, Maxacer. 


has begun trade under the very best auspices. 
BROOKLYN OFFICE: 296 Fulton Street. Ke 
J. E. VAN HORNE, MANAGER. ; ; 
BOSTON OFFICE: 32 West St T is remarkable to notice how steadily the business 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY: GzsrOver Hue, Konigstrasse 16. of the Fort Wayne Organ Company continues to 

VIENNA, AUSTRIA, V Kettenbriickengasse 7. |run. The factory has been holding its full comple- 

LONDON: J.B. Cramer & Co., 201 Regent St. f 

PARIS: Baswrano’s, 8? Avenue de I’Opera. | ment of men, and orders for Packard organs have 
- been coming along in such number as to justify work 

ahead. There will be no cessation for the present. 


or 


HE Claflin Piano Company are sending out their 
catalogue to the trade. It is a modest little 








EDITORS: 
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Subscription (including postage), invariably in advance: 
Yearly, 84.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months.. .. $20.00 | Nine Months........ - +... 60,00 pamphlet that teems with information about the 
Six Months. . 40,00 | Twelve Months............. 80,00 Claflin piano. The pen of an expert ‘ ad.” writer is 


Special! rates for preferred positions. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft or money orders, payable to the Musicat Courier Company. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 
& P.M. on Monday. 

All changes in advertisements must reach this office by Friday 
noon preceding the issue in which changes are to take effect. 


shown by its style. It is bright, breezy, to the point 
and of convenient size to carry in the vest pocket. 


oT 
W°* want everyone interested in THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER to know that more than 10,000 copies 
of this paper are issued and sent all over this land 
and Europe. We print more than 10,000 copies and 
distribute them for money. When we issue sample 
copy editions these sample copies are in addition to 
our regular 10,000 edition. 
oF 


HE second Wissner grand piano is out and will be 
played in concert January 31, Mr. Carl Fiqué 
playing Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto on it. This 
will occur at Wissner Hail. The Wissner piano is 
making big strides among musical people and is 
destined for greater things. Just watch the Wissner 
grow in favor in the ears of the great public. 


oF 


TTENTION is called to a complete report in an- 
other part of this paper of the speech delivered 

last Saturday, January 27, by Mr. Alfred Dolge at the 
annual reunion held at Dolgeville of the employés, 
workmen and others interested in the destinies of 
that community. Like all speeches of Mr. Dolge, 
this deals with timely subjects, the comments being 
strong and vigorous and the situation brought clearly 
before all who are students of the vital questions of 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER is on sale at all 
newstands throughout the United States 
where weekly papers are handled. It will 
be esteemed a tavor if anyone failing to 
find the current issue on sale at any point 
willcommunicate with this office. A pos- 
tal card complaint will cause the defect to 


be immediately remedied. 

PENNSYLVANIA dealer in writing to us re- 
A garding a piano made in asmall town in the 
Eastern section of the State says: ‘‘ He really has a 
factory, but the reason he builds pianos so cheaply 
is that he learned his trade in a photograph gallery ; 





T is now definitely known that the creditors of a 

New York house have been engaged in arranging 

a readjustment of its affairs, but so far without suc- 

cess. The condition of the firm is not of a discourag- 

ing nature, and all that is necessary is a business-like 
settlement that will restore it to its former activity. 

+ 

HE trade of the Emerson Piano Company dur- 

ing the month of January was most gratify- 

ing, the orders from agents and the New York and 

Chicago branch houses keeping up fully to the ex- 

pected standard. There issuch a strength and pow- 

er attached to the name of ‘‘ Emerson” that dealers 

find no difficulty in selling the piano if there is any 

business at all in the community. 


aad 


HE retail trade at the New York warerooms of 
Wm. Knabe & Co. was excellent during January, 
as Mr. Pfafflin, the manager, reports and as those 
who visit the warerooms know. The Knabe pianos 
made for the World’s Fair and on exhibition at the 
warerooms are constantly drawing new callers, who 
join the general chorus of approbation on these mag- 
nificent specimens of the piano builders’ Art. They 
are great instruments. 


ore 


URING the past few years there has been a gen- 
D eral struggle for increased business among 
young concerns. It has been a struggle to turn out 
every piano possible, a question of how many could 
be made and disposed of. This is one way to build 
up a business, but too often the very essential point 
of reputation is ignored. Some of the young firms 
have been satisfied to make each week a number of 
instruments easily within the capacity of their fac- 
tory, and have striven to turn out each instrument a 
little more perfect in tone quality and finish than the 
one preceding it, if that were possible. 

They have been establishing a reputation for re- 
liably made instruments, and at the present day 
when dealers are so very conservative in purchas- 
ing, and buy only such goods as they have been sell- 
ing with satisfaction to their customers, and which 
they are confident will sell on their reputation, these 
firms are the ones who are benefiting, are receiving 
the orders. Strich & Zeidler have been manufactur- 
ing steadily, never rushing, always disposing of what 
they could comfortably manufacture. 

They are making handsome pianos and of fine 
tone, which are exceedingly creditable to so young 
a firm. 2 








Dissolution. 

HE partnership heretofore existing between 

W. J. Matthews, Theodore Ehret and A. Short, doing 
business under the firm name and style of the Anaconda 
Music Company, at Anaconda, Mont., has by mutual agree- 
ment been this day dissolved, Theodore Ehret having pur- 
chased the interest of W. J. Matthews. The new firm, 
composed of Messrs. Ehret and Short, have assumed all 
indebtedness of the old firm and will collect all debts due 
to the Anaconda Music Company. The firm will henceforth 
do business under the firm name and style of the Ehret 
Music Company.—Anaconda ‘ Standard,” January 21. 








—The N. P. Curtis Company, of Lincoln, Neb., wholesale and retail 
dealers in musical instruments and supplies, was incorporated with 
a capital of $40,000 within the past year, and is the successor of Curtis 
& Co., who have for a number of years enjoyed a liberal patronage. 








that is the place to learn how to build cheap pianos.” | the hour. 


—Lincoln, Neb., ‘‘Courier.” 
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MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers iwoking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? *gasesrree, 
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er ite, 
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LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world | 
that ours will excel any other, 
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HIGH GRADE | | 
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mmm — Ma TY 
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Valuable Improvements than all others. 
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RATHER EXCITING 
FOR THOSE INTERESTED. 


Joseph P, 
the firm of J. P. Lockey & Co., piano manufacturers, 
ner of Broadway and North Berry street, have 
ited a bill of sale of all the machinery, tools and ap- 
ed inthe manufacture of pianos, together with 


posing the 
at th 
exer 


pliances u 


the lumber, &c., to Catherine S. Lockey for $5,500. 
The sale was executed to secure Catherine S. Lockey, 
who has indorsed notes for the firm. She also agrees to 


pay to the firm of William Burton & Sons, of Waterford, all 


amounts due them.—Albany, N. Y., ‘‘ Journal.” 





* + * 

he sheriff levied on the instruments and other 
stock the store of Joel S. Unger, 27 North Fifth, on 
seve ons, aggregating $3,234.57, at the instance of 
the followii Frederic L. Guldin, for $1,538.59 ; Sarah E. 
Unger, $435.83 ; B. Y. Shearer, $165; Jacob Umbenhauer, 
$458.48 ; Elias Hiester, $307.17; A.S. Unger, $220 ; Harner 
& Pengelly, $110. Mr. Unger claims that his assets are 


} t 


more than cient t He attributes his 


» pay his debts. 
financial difficulties to general depression in business and 


difficulty in making collections.—Reading, Pa., ‘‘ Eagle,” 





January 20. 
ws * &*# & # 

A band of systematic swindlers on a large scale 
was unearthed this morning down in Henry County at 
Hardwicksburg post office. The secretary, R. L. Peterson, 


and Jos. Robertson were arrested as members of the band by 


Post Office Inspector Mercer and two deputy United States 


them with having used the maiis for 
The swindlers have been working 
There is no telling now 


marshals, charging 
fraudulent purposes. 
the scheme very successfully. 


many pianos, organs, sewing machines and every other 


article imaginable they got and disposed of during their | 


business, They swindled Northern and Western houses 


reg ilar) 

Orders on which were printed their respective names and 
business, all apparently legitimate, were sent 
through the mails to various houses here. Each would give 
the other's name as reference, which of course was always 
good when inquiries were made of them. It is thought 
they must have made big money out of their scheme, since 
About two 


places of 
piac 


they found ready sale for their consignments. 
weeks ago one of them ordered an $800 hearse from a 
Northern firm. It was shipped, but finally stopped at its 
destination, as something crooked was suspected by the 
shippers. The prisoners waived examination here to-day 
and were committed to jail in default of $3,000 bail.—Louis- 
ville ‘* Commercial,” January 24. 

x* ee * 

George Fuchs, the musical instrument dealer, who 
brought suit against John A. Morris, the owner of Morris 
Park, to recover $3,575 as a balance due for an orchestrion, 
which is in the Morris Park Club house, secured a verdict 
for $3,836 from the jury in Judge Patterson's court. 

* # # 

By means of oil and waste an incendiary a few even- 
ings ago set fire to the old Huston store property, opposite 
The flames were put out 
after a hole had been burned in the floor. No other dam- 
age had been done. The place is occupied by J. Y. Sigafus, 
the piano and organ dealer. 


Masonic Hall, at Stroudsburg, Pa. 


* e+ &# ® 


The two partners in the late piano firm of Taunton 
& Spence, of Los Angeles, Cal., in the first place fell out, | 
then into bankruptcy and finally landed each other in thelaw | 
courts. The plaintiff in the action, Taunton v. Spence, 
alleges that the defendants, Haroid C. E. Spence and John | 
Spence, have possession of property, books, accounts, &c. be- | 
The answer filed by defend- | 
ants denies the charge, bringing against the plaintiff the 
counter charge, in that at various times he did, unknown 
to the defendants, dispose of and appropriate to his own 
various articles belonging to the late partnership, 
The defend- 


longing to the late partnership. 


use, 


specifically named, of a total value of $1,325. 


ants therefore ask that the complaint be dismissed. 
* *# & & 
In Woonsocket, Wednesday, Joseph L. Bombardier | 


was adjudged not guilty of the charge of embezzlement of 
$1,400 from the Brown & Simpson Company, piano manu- 
facturers, of Worcester, on the ground that he was not a 
member of the firm of A. M. Miller & Co., and had taken 

no active part in the transactions of the firm in question 
Mrs. A. M. Miller was held 
in $300 bonds until Wednesday next, Judge Lee taking 
under consideration the motion that she be discharged from 
custody on a charge ot embezzlement of $1,400 from the 
Worcester firm in question.—Providence ‘‘ Journal,” Janu- 
ary 25. 


with the Worcester concern. 


**# & & 


C, Weisenborn and E. K. Weisenborn run separate | 
piano stores at 190 and 188 West Seventh street. They are | 
brisk but friendly competitors. 

On January 22 Lieutenant Hill sent an officer to force E. | 
K. Weisenborn to move some piano cases from his side- 


Lockey and Charles H. Lockey, com- | 


| ** Exchange.’ 


| of Bellaire, has secured a patent on a glass mandoline. 


| has compared favorably. 


| competition not strong. 
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walk. E. K. went to headquarters to see about it. ‘‘ An- 
other trick of the old man’s,” was all he had to say. 
Half an hour later Detective Keating escorted the ‘‘ old 
| man” to Chief Deitsch’s office. Somebody said that he had 
a piano which did not belong tohim, ‘It’s a trick of that 
son of mine,” was his explanation. 
However, there was more in the piano story. Joseph 
Reiner, of Main and Eighth streets, advertised a piano for 
A man named Gadd agreed to take it on January 25 
and induced Reiner to store it in the meantime at Mr. L. 
Adams’ house, at 498 Race street, where it was to be 
polished. Yesterday Gadd sold it te Weisenborn, but paid 
Reiner nothing. Weisenborn carted it off. Reiner thought 
at first that he was out a piano, but replevined it, and now 
Weisenborn, the elder, is out the cash he paid, $100.—Cin- 
cinnati ‘* Tribune.” 


sale. 


“ David’s” Harmonica. 
A Trade Mark on a Mouth Organ Has Produced a 
Lawsuit. 

PPLICATION was made to Judge Pryor in 
A the Court of Common Pleas January 29 on behalf of 
Messmer & Co., of Germany, for an injunction to restrain 
Carl Essbach, also of Germany, from manufacturing har- 
monicas under the name or trade mark of *‘ David's Harps.” 

Both parties are manufacturers of musical instruments, 
including mouth harps or harmonicas. They have agen- 
cies in this city for the sale of their goods. Messmer & Co, 
claim exclusive rights to the ‘*‘ David’s Harp” harmonica. 

Lawyer Charles G. F. Wahle, representing Essbach, op- 
posed the application for an injunction. 

The lawyers representing both parties got together in 


the Court House and settled the case. The application for 
an injunction was withdrawn.—*‘ Sun.” 








Corporation Meetings. 
Prescott Piano Company. 

At the annual meeting of the Prescott Piano Company 
held on January 23,it was voted to increase the number of 
directors from five to seven, and the following board was 
elected: George D. B. Prescott, W. D. Thompson, J. E. 
Fernald, Charles Fairbanks, F. P. Andrews, Charles C. 
Danforth and William M. Mason. 

The directors’ report for 1893 showed satisfactory results. 
Notwithstanding the universal depression in all kinds of 
business both the amount of business done and the net gain 
compare favorably with the previous year. Resolutions of 
respect and sympathy in memory of the late president, 


| Henry J. Crippen, were passed and voted to be placed on 
| record. 


At a subsequent meeting of the directors W. D. Thomp- 
son was chosen president, Geo. D. B. Prescott, treasurer 


| and general superintendent ; Charles Fairbanks, secretary 


and assistant superintendent ; J. E. Fernald, auditor, and 


| Frank P. Andrews, clerk of board of directors and of the 


corporation. 

Plans are being developed for a decided increase in the 
business the present year. In fact, the sales already made 
since January 1 are in excess of any month of January in 
the past. “ 

Waterloo P. & 0. Co. 

The Waterloo Piano and Organ Company, of Waterloo, 
N. Y., has elected the following officers : A. C. Reed, presi- 
dent ; Malcolm Love, secretary ; C. G. Reed, treasurer. 
The directors are A. C. Reed, Malcolm Love, Francis 
Bacon, C. G. Reed and Robert Love.—Concord, N. H., 


® ® 








—The store of Sporer Carlson & Berry, of Owego, N. Y., was 
burglarized on the night of January 21. But little money was 
secured. 

—Horace Lehr & Co., of Easton, Pa., will resume work at their or- 
gan factory on full time and with a full force of men this week. 
Lately there has been an unexpected increase in orders, which will 
insure their steady activity for some time so come. 

Theodore Seals, of the firm of Seals Brothers, merchant tailors, 
The inven- 
tion has been compared with 225 instruments of the old pattern, and 
It is expected that the invention will re- 
volutionize the market. The price is reasonable, as a good one can 
be purchased for $25. The new mandolin has been examined by 


| some of the best known musicians of this city and locality, and is 


pronounced something wonderful. Mr. Seals is a well-known musi- 
cian.—‘' Register,’’ Wheeling, W. Va. 

—William Grant, a traveling salesman for a Chicago musical house, 
came to Muncie to-day and met a sister of his for whom he had been 
searching for many years. At the age of 16 Grant left his parents in 
Southern Indiana and went to Chicago. He was industrious and 
prospered. When he went home a few years later he found that his 
sister had left home and was married. Since then he has searched 
for her in vain, and recently learned that she was the wife of Lewis 
Purchass, a well-known fast horse owner. Mr. Purchass has a string 
of horses in Muncie. It was necessary for Grant to recall many inci- 
dents of boyhood days to prove his identity.—‘‘ Sentinel,” Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., January 19. 

OR SALE—A profitable music business in a live town of 10,000, 

surrounded by a prosperous country. Store well advertised and 
Carries pianos, organs, sheet music and 
mall goods. Will not require an extensive investment. Address 
M., care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








M. TONK & BROTHER continue to find an ac- 
tive demand forthe Schwander action. This 
action is thoroughly established as an institution in 
the piano manufacturing business of the United 
States and Canada. 








HE reports from all sections of the country indi- 

cate that there has been a vast improvement in 

the music trade during the month of January. The 

dealers are all encouraged, and are beginning to send 

in plentiful orders. We expect to find February a 
busy month. 


R. PETER DUFFY, president of the Schubert 
M Piano Company, informs a representative of 
THE MUSICAL COURIER that he has purchased the 
property No. 1418 Broadway, near Thirty-ninth street, 
known as the St. John Apartment House, and will 
use. the ground floor after alteration for a piano ware- 
room. The purchase price was $175,000. 


In Town. 

Mr. C. H. W. Foster, of Boston, was in New York last 

week paying a visit tothe Chickering warerooms on Fifth avenue. 
*s 28 

Mr. F. J. Woodbury, of the Jewett Piano Company, 

Leominster, Mass., visited New York last week. 
*>es 28 

Mr. M. D. Swisher, dealer and publisher at Philadelphia, 
spent a couple of days in town last week. 

7s *# 

Mr. C. R. Ambuhl, traveler for Chickering & Sons, was 
in New York Saturday last. He is now headed for Boston, stopping 
at New Haven and Hartford en route 

see 

Mr. De Volney Everett, of the Starr Piano Company, 

Richmond, Ind., is in New York, coming from Boston. 


see 


Mr. W. H. Williamson, of Philadelphia, was in town last 


week. **#** 


Mr. J. H. St. John, of St. John, Ballou & Co., Syracuse, 
came to New York on Monday. 
see8 
Mr. Albert Krell, Jr., of the Krell Piano Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is in town and will remain another week probably 
see 
Mr. Jas. M. Starr, of Richmond, Ind., isin New York. 
*es 28 


Mr. E. H. Miller, Troy, N. Y., was in New York last 


week. 
eee 


Mr. L. E. Levassor, president of the Levassor Piano 
Company, Cincinnati, is in New York with headquarters at the Knabe 
warerooms on Fifth avenue. 


Mr. Nathan Ford, of St. Paul, Minn., is still in the city. 


Mr. Gallup, of Gallup & Metzger, of Hartford, Conn., was 
in New York last week a a 

Mr. Guernsey, of Scranton, Pa., selected the middle of 
last week for a visit to New York. 


**e* 


Mr. Brownell, of Andrus & Co., of Williamsport, Pa., was 
in town last Friday. **#*8 

Mr. Alvord, of Alvord & Spear, Torrington, Conn., was 
in New York last Monday. 


M. T. S. S. of A. 


HAT has been known as the Music Trades 
Salesman’s Association of America have obtained 
their charter from the Secretary of State at Albany. The 
beneficiary clause which was added to the original scheme 
of the association made it necessary that the application be 
made for a charter for a society instead of an association. 
Henceforth the name will be the Music Trades Salesman’s 
Society of America. 
The directors for the ensuing year are: 
Jack Haynes, 
A. G. Wigand, 
J. W. Currier, 
L. Cavalli, 
R. Widenmann, 
N. L. Gebhard, 
Walter Z. Holmes, 
A meeting was to have been held on Monday evening 
last, but owing to the inclement weather was postponed 
for one week. 








—John A. Lang, who had been ill for some time, died Friday, Janu- 
ary 19. Mr. Lang wasa manufacturer of piano cases at Meredith, 
N. H. 








find that alarge force of menis making upright and 
| grand actions for piano factories that are preparing 
| for the spring trade, and this is the indicator we 
speak of. When the Strauch factory is busy it signi- | 
fies that piano manufacturers are expecting business 
to strike them ; and one reason for our sanguine condi- 
tion is this activity that now prevails in the Strauch 
Brothers’ factory. Their actions are in greater favor 
than ever and are a constant causé for praise. 

* & & 

When Mr. Gildemeester selected Mr. J. A. Norris 
as the traveling man for Gildemeester & Kroeger he 
made a most judicious step, for Norris is just the 
kind of a man to represent a first-class article. It is 
his strength asa traveling man to be able to adjust 
his own conscientious convictions to his statements, 
and what he may say about the Gildemeester & 
Kroeger piano can never be exaggerated. Mr. Norris 
is the kind of man who captures the confidence of 
the dealer by the earnestness of his appeal, the sin- 
cerity of his argument, the manner of presenting it 
and the general line of conduct he pursues. He is 
disposing of Gildemeester & Kroeger pianos where- 
ever he goes, and is constantly enlarging the circle of 
the friends of the piano. 

* & 


EAST AND WEST. 


ANY firms are now preparing for the approach- 
M ing spring trade, which is expected to be ac- | 
tive in view of the fact that stock in the handsof the 
dealer has become so depleted that for the purpose 
of business it must necessarily now be replenished. 
The dealer is now obliged to lay in a stock of pianos 
and organs if he desires to compete, and, as has gen- 
erally been conceded, it is the coming spring trade 
that will show the first active movement in the re- 
habilitation of trade in the music line. 

* *# 


Manufacturers are generally anticipating this, as is 
shown in the preparations they have been making 
during January to meet the approaching demand. 
Factories are working on longer time in all the 
three centres of piano making ; purchases of material 
have been on a much larger scale during the month 
than for a long period past, and the supply houses 
report many incidents showing that individual con- 
cerns are even now much busier than they expected 
to be. In short, all indications point to an active 


spring trade. 


* * 


Retail trade is reported by our Chicago office to be 
excellent in that city ; in Boston itis better than here, 
and here there is an improvement visible. Fifth ave- 
nue and Fourteenth street houses do not complain 
as they have, and for the reason that sales are made 


The trips made by Felix Kraemer for the Kranich 
& Bach piano have been really extraordinarily suc- 
cessful. Kraemer has ‘‘planted” the Kranich & 
Bach in a great many new spots, and has proven him- 
self atraveling man of wonderful resources. One 
among the busy factories here is the Kranich & 
Bach, which is turning out its full complement of 
pianos every week. 


every day. 


* * 


Those who are not in the habit of investigating 
such matters in detail may be surprised to learn that 
Otto Wissner, the Brooklyn piano manufacturer, is 
one of the largest retail dealers in the United States. 
We speak advisedly when we say so. That is, Mr. 
Wissner’s retail department represents in itself one 
of the most extensive retail piano establishments in 
the Union, and it is a question if any firm in this 
vicinity sells as many pianos at retail per annum as 


x & 


* 

Several inquiries received by us during the past 
week regarding the Jank6 keyboard indicate that the 
influence of this useful invention is gradually penetrat- 
ing in all directions, asit necessarily must. An inven- 
tion of such truly marvelous artistic value is bound to 
appeal to intelligence, and do so successfully, and 
Messrs. Decker Brothers are to be congratulated as 
owners of the Jank6 keyboard in this country. Spe- 
cimen Decker Brothers pianos with the Janko key- 
board now in the Union Square warerooms are more 
attractive looking than ever. 


he does. 

3esides this Mr. Wissner in his wholesale depart- 
ment is doing a trade that would also surprise some 
of the lethargic concerns who cannot be made to un- 
derstand that new methods have superseded old 
ones, and that energy and intelligence must neces- 
sarily prove effective in commercial life, especially 
when backed by an article of merit. Mr. Wissner 
has also discovered what advertising signifies, that is 
scientific advertising and he is reaping the benefit of 
this, too. 


Without the least hesitation THE MUSICAL COURIER 
recommends to the retail dealer the Merrill piano, 
made by Mr. John N. Merrill, of Boston—165 Tremont 
street—as an instrument of superb qualities. Mr. 
Merrill himself is known as a man of culture, and 
consequently of good taste, and he has simply trans- 
planted his ideas on tone and touch into the instru- 
ment he is making. It has excellent qualities ; its 
case is modern and attractive ; its finish is unexcelled, 
and the instrument ‘‘makes a front” before a cus- | 
tomer that will sell it every time. 


x * 


During a recent visit of Mr. Theo. P. Brown, of the 
Brown & Simpson Company, to this city, someone 
remarked that there was no young man in the piano 
trade who had it better in his grasp to make a great 
success of his venture than Mr. Brown. He hada 
very comprehensive knowledge of the mechanics of 
his business; knew the mercantile aspects thor- 
oughly and had a personal reputation that gave his 
word unusual strength in the trade. All he now had 
to do was to move forward with the Brown & Simp- 
son piano and take advantage of the opportunities 
and the rest would take care of itself. The piano 
had a fixed reputation in the trade; the name was 
well known, and if there is to be any business at all 
the Brown & Simpson Company would get its share. 
To all of which sentiments we heartily subscribe. 


* *& & 

The firm of Behning & Sons are doing a good trade 
with aline of Behning dealers who are devoted to 
these pianos. It must always be remembered that 
the Behning piano has a most excellent reputation, 
that guarantees to it certain salesin many sections 
of the country, and if there is any trade at all the 
Behning is sure to get its share. 

* *# # 

Reports from many sources tell us that the Wilcox 
& White Symphony is constantly growing in favor, 
and why not? Here is a unique instrument with 
such great talking points in its favor that any intelli- 
gent salesman who is at all musical and who acquires 
a knowledge of its manipulation cannot fail to make 

/an impression oncustomers The company is making | 
preparations to dispose of a very large quantity of 
these instruments during 1894, and the case work is 

| improving constantly in appearance and finish, so as 
| to make it an embellishment for the drawing room in 

| addition to its musical features. 

* * # 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company are continu- 

ing to develop their extensive trade in new and hith- | 


Shoninger small grands are a specialty now with | &Tto apparently neglected sections of the country. 
the B. Shoninger Company, of New Haven. They | Recent special business trips on the part of several 
are making them in all the varieties of fancy woods, | °f the members of the company will result in the 
and disposing of them readily. Chicago and New | °Pening up of new trade, which at the proper time | 


York take them in good quantities, and the dealers | Will be announced, This company is one of the great | 
like them. institutions in the music trade, and every step taken | 


by them is sure to attract attention sooner or later. | 
The Conover piano, controlled by them, is one | 


* & 


The New England Piano Company recorded one of 
its largest retail weeks at its Boston store last week. 
It came in the shape of a surprise. We had the 
figures, but mislaid them, but believe that nearly 50 
pianos were shipped from the store during the week. 
Mr. Scanlan has a system, which is his own, that 
brings retail trade to his Boston store from points 
within a radius of 50 miles of the city, and the results 
of its operations are shown in the remarkable trade he 
is doing. 


xe 


* *# & 


The action factory of Strauch Brothers is an indi- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| from his line. 






THE OLD STORY. 


——__»—__—__—— 


OW readily the disintegration of certain New 
York and Boston piano manufacturing concerns 
can be observed! Without mentioning names it is 
discernible that among New York firms there are 
several that have been so entirely distanced in the 
race that the proportion of their production to the 
aggregate has fallen to aslight percentage, much lower 
than in previous years, and the same is the case in 
Boston. 

The importance of such houses was at one time 
spontaneously recognized ; to-day they exercise no 
comparative influence upon the destinies of the piano 
trade; neither do the names on their instruments 
produce the former charm. 

It may be claimed that the general reduction of 
the proportion of average through the great increase 
of Western production influenced this retrogression. 
But we refer here not to makers of cheap goods, but 
to houses whose names had a great prestige, and 
who could not only have maintained this prestige 
but increased it; instead of that they have nearly 
lost it. 

Of course one of the direct results of this is that 
the decreased value of the name makes the goods 
less eligible for the dealer, and as he orders little the 
factory output is reduced toa minimum. Plants that 
in ordinary times should make, say, 40 pianos a week 
make less than 20; those laid out to make 25 a week 
make 12, and so on. 

And yet there are vast opportunities for these firms 
if they only could be made to realize the inherent 
strength of their names and reputations. An infu- 
sion of an element of energy during a period of one 
year only would convince them that their properties 
have values they donot dream of. 

If they decide to continue on the present basis 
their concerns will give them very little trouble in 
course of a few years. There will be no concerns to 
trouble. 


HOW IT IS DONE. 


> 


DEALER in a town in Pennsylvania found a cus- 
A tomer for a piano, and after having gone 
through the usual preliminaries, giving prices, &c., 
&c., and considering the sale as good as closed, was 
told by his prospective purchaser that he (the latter) 
could do better in Harrisburg on the same piano. 
When it came down to hard facts the dealer gave the 
name of the Harrisburg dealer who made the quota- 
tion. 

The price quoted would have left no profit for the 
dealer. He wrote the facts to the manufacturer, who 
replied that he had no agent in Harrisburg, but that 
the firm in question had recently written for cata- 
legue and prices, and the latter were quoted after 
the manufacturer had looked into the agency books 
to convince himself of the standing of the Harrisburg 
house. As it stood well, he did not hesitate. 

Now, of course, the Harrisburg house never in- 
tended to buy one piano from this particular maker. 
One of its traveling men had come across this very 
customer above referred to, and reported to Harris- 
burg that Mr. So and So was ‘‘ stuck” on that piano, 
and to kill off the sale he asked for time, which was 
used to get the catalogue and prices. With these in 
their possession these people went down into the 
original dealer’s territory and the trade went to 
pieces. 

The small dealer became indignant and decided to 
give up these pianos, of which he had ‘planted ” 
about 35 in two years in his section. Upon reflection, 
however, he concluded that some other dealer would 


| get the benefit of the advertising concentrated in 
| these 35 sales and he said no more. 


It required some time for him to discover why his 
sales in this make of pianos became smaller, but 
when he learned the reason he did retire the piano 
The reason was that the Harrisburg 
house was constantly using the first quotations to kill 
off his trades. 

This is one very ordinary case, an example of con- 
stantly recurring incidents of similar general charac- 
teristics. The trade is constantly discussing the 
question and is constantly annoyed in corresponding 
regarding it. 





cator of trade activity in the piano line, and the 
movements of the machinery in that factory vibrate 
with the movement of the piano trade. Anyone visit- 
ing that well regulated industrial establishment will 








the choice instruments in the piano line. Thoroughly Now, what is to be done about it? What is the 
well constructed, beautiful tone quality, agreeable | remedy that can cure this damnable evil? Many 
and sympathetic touch, it is an instrument for the | dealers will not resort to this kind of business, but 
artist and musician. others again do it systematically on business prin- 








52 


ciples, believing that no quarter should be given to a 


How is it to be stopped ? 
quoting prices in writing,” say some, 
How are you going to sell goods without 


competitor. 


+ 
L 


no 
Very well 
quoting prices? 

‘By quoting high prices and stating that discounts 
are to be allowed on certain quantities.” Well, then, 
that defeats the purpose, for the object is to quote 
your lowest prices to make your sale. Besides that, 
the dealer can show the whole correspondence, and 
if the word discount is mentioned, so much the worse 
for the piano. 

There is no escape in these directions. The escape 
lies in another. 

The great bulk of sales is made, not by correspen- 
dence, but through personal solicitation, by contact, 
through combination and from the visits of the deal- 


+ 
if 


ers to the factories or the large jobbers. 

The moment therefore you receive an application 
for prices from any but the large, standard firms, you 
are on the track of a sale that can be made of one of 


your pianos in his neighborhood, for that is the incen- 


tive of the demand for prices in nine out of ten cases. 
If you then go to work systematically you will be 
able to help your agent to make the sale. 

How this is to be done depends upon the manner in 
which you conduct your business. 


A CONSIGNMENT CIRCULAR. 
—_——_+»>__—. 
HE W. W. Kimball Company, of Chicago, is in 
7 the habit of issuing to its dealers periodical 
for their guidance in the transactions 


‘* Instructions” 
made, and, as a matter of course, great importance | 
must necessarily be attached to these, emanating as | 
they do from such a leading establishment. 
Our attention has been called to one of these 
‘*Instructions,” which, while it may be instructive in | 
the detail following the first section, really concen- | 
trates in that section the entire essence of the | 
circular 
We append the ‘Instructions 
W. W. KI ; 
Ma 1 | 
2) 4 | 
, : | 
CHICAGO, October 1, 1893. | 
INSTRUCTIONS TO AGENTS, NO. 5. | 
‘first. Agents who handle our goods on consignment 
must sell our goods exclusively, and any deviation from | 
this rule relieves us from any obligation to protect them in 
territcry 


Second. All consigned goods must be settled for imme- 


diately after 
per, as the case may be. 

Third. If settled for in cash we will allow twenty per 
cent discount for cash within ten days from date of bill, 
eighteen per cent for cash within thirty days from date of 
bill, sixteen per cent for cash within sixty days from date 
of bill, and ten per cent for cash after sixty days. In 


order to obtain more than 10 per cent discount it will be | 


necessary to return the invoice with the remittance. 

fourth. Sf settled for in customers’ paper we will take 
six months average paper, in accordance with the terms of | 
contract, at face, and allow a premium of two per cent a | 
month for each month which the average time is less than 
six months, and charge a discount from the face of the pa- 
per of two per cent a month for each month which the av- 
erage time exceeds six months. 

fifth. In order to secure prompt returns on goods 
shipped, we offer a premium of six per cent on approved 
customers’ paper sent to us within sixty days from ship- 
ment of goods, and a premium of eight per cent on approved 
customers’ paper sent to us within thirty days from ship- 
ment of goods, this premium to be figured after the paper 
is averaged and brought to the six months’ basis. In order 
to obtain the premium for prompt returns it will be neces- 
sary to return the invoice with the remittance. 

Sixth. When instruments are sold on time, a cash pay- 
ment, in mo case to be less than ten per cent of the amount 
of the sale, must be obtained, and in reporting time sales 
always give the names of two disinterested people who are 
acquainted with the standing of the purchaser, to whom we 
may write for report. i 

Seventh. No goods will be shipped to any consignment 
agent whose account averages more than ninety days old ; 
that is to say, each agent must turn in at least one-third of 
the amount represented by his ledger balance, in cash or 
paper, to apply on his account each month, ifhe expects to 
have orders filled promptly. 

Eighth. No goods will be shipped to any agent whose 


stock report by style, number, make and invoice price of 
each instrument remaining on hand unsold is not made 
promptly the first day of each month, 

Ninth. No goods will be shipped to any agent who has 





they are sold, either in cash or customers’ pa- | 


| 
| toward the purchase price of $57 and by a wsitten agree- 
| 





OURIER. 





not made proper settlement for all goods sold, so that the 
new goods on hand will equal the balance of the account. 
W. W. KIMBALL CO. 

This first section signifies that it becomes a sine 
gua non with the Kimball dealer who accepts goods 
on assignments to sell only the Kimball line of goods. 
In fact it becomes imperative with him. Kimball 
goods exclusively must be sold by such a house if it 
desires protection. 

And why not? Why should a manufacturer give 
the use of his capital to a dealer for the latter to 
apply it to the advantage of a competing manufac- 
turer? If such a system as the consignment system 
is to prevail, and to all intents and purposes it has 
now become an essential part of the piano and organ 
trade, why then should those whose capital is in- 
volved not control those who use that capital ? 

Furthermore, the day had to come when the con- 
signment system was sure to be organized into a real 
system; when rules and regulations had to be ap- 
plied to its conduct; when deliberate understanding 
between both parties to the arrangement had to be 
made and when the loose and uncertain methods ex- 
isting had to be put aside and in their place business 
like laws substituted that would guarantee both sides. 
Nothing is more detrimental to any kind of business, 
but particularly to the consignment business, than 
| uncertain and disjointed methods that leave trans- 
actions in a suspended state never ready for actual 
or immediate settlement, and that is the method that 
| has hitherto prevailed with most houses that have 
done a consignment business. (And, by the way, 
| how many houses are there that have not done a con- 
signment business ?) 











| approval of all manufacturers. Moreover, do piano 
| and organ manufacturers really care to sell goods to 
firms that are doing a regular consignment business 
with any one powerful house? Is it politic to do so? 
Is there any particular advantage for any firm to cul- 
tivate the trade of a house that has a consignment 
arrangement with a large, a powerful concern that is 
able to do all the supplying without difficulty, and 
that makes a thorough system of it, as the Kimball 
Company do? We believe not. 

Altogether this view of the question as evinced in 
the first section of the ‘‘Instructions” will be ap- 
proved and should be followed by others who believe 
in the consignment principle. 


Important Instalment Decision. 
| Burchell v. Green et al.,6 Miscellaneous New York 
State Reports, 236. 

Russe__, J. The legal question presented here arises 
upon a demurrer on the merits to the affirmative defense 
| of the answer. The action is replevin, and the defense is 
| justification under a judgment and execution. By the 
| pleadings the ownership of the plaintiff of the title to the 
| personal property is admitted. But the defendants claim 
| in their answer that the execution debtor, Green, had a 
leviable interest in the personality by the part payment 


ment, of which the following is a copy : 
$700. ANTWERP, N. Y., April 20, 1893. 
Two months after date I promise to pay to the order of 
E. Burchell, at the City National Bank, Watertown, 
Y., $750, for part purchase price of desks, chairs, tables 
d typewriters in College of Commerce, Watertown, 
Y., which shall be and remain the property of the said 
B. E. Burchell until paid for in full, value received, with 
use. J. E. Green, 2d. 


Beyond doubt the title remained in the plaintiff, and this 
title could not be sold on an execution against the judg- 
ment debtor, the note having been duly filed. 

Herring v. Hoppock, 15 N. Y., 409. 

Ballard v. Burgett, 40 id. 315. 

Cole v. Mann, 62 id. 1. 

But the defendants claim that Gréen had a possessory 
interest, good until the note became due, which either was 
leviable upon under execution, or, if not, that replevin will 
not lie under the provision of the Code of Civil Procedure 
affecting the action of replevin, unless the plaintiff has a 
right to reduce the property to his possession at the time 
the action is brought. Code Civ. Proc. 1690, Subd.3. And 
on the first branch of their defense they cite Hull v. Carn- 
ley, 11 N. Y. 501. 

That case holds a leviable interest exists where the mort- 
gagor has, by definite agreement, a right to possession for 
a definite time, and the levy is made while that right of 
possession continues. It may well be that a mortgagor, 
owning a title subject to the mortgage, who has a right to 
continue possession till default, has a leviable interest in the 
personalty. The execution creditor may proceed with his 
remedy and, if necessary to protect himself, satisfy the 
mortgage. 

But the case at bar is widely different. 


B. 
N. 
an 
N. 





The execution 





tions” No. 5 is a healthy one, that should find a strong | 


debtor never had any title. The plaintiff was the original 
owner and never parted with his title, but made an ex- 
ecutory agreement by which, upon compliance, it was his 
duty to give the title to the other. It would also fulfill the 
condition of his contract if he delivered possession of the 
property upon compliance bythe other. No action could 
be maintained by the party seeking to purchase for posses- 
sion of the property, under the executory agreement, until 
he had performed the full act which would give him the 
title. If the plaintiff saw fit to leave the property in the 
hands of another, for convenience of delivery or otherwise, 
there was no time when he might not regain possession. 
Green was acting simply as the agent of the owner, and 
that agent had no right or power to transfer to anyone a 
legal right of possession of the property for any definite 
time. As therefore the plaintiff had a right at any time 
to call upon the other for his property, according to the 
agreementand for his own security, no one could acquire an 
adverse right of possession as against him. The possibil- 
ity of the right of definite possession is no greater than the 
possibility of the right of definite title. The former flows 
out of the latter. It is conceded that the officer levied upon 
this property. Theterm ‘‘ Levy” in legal parlance signi- 
fies the taking possession, and this taking possession was a 
trespass upon the plaintiff's rights. Where trespass will 
lie replevin will lie. And the point which the defendant 
makes that this action cannot be maintained because the 
plaintiff had not a right to reduce the properity to posses- 
sion is not well founded. 

Judgment is therefore given for plaintiff upon the 
demurrer with costs. 

Judgment for plaintiff. 








Crushed to Death by a Piano. 
ICHARD REILLY’S strong life was crushed 


out at 7 o'clock on January 27, when a treacherous 





The first section therefore of the Kimball ‘‘Instruc- | 





ice patch caused him to fall, and the weight of the mahog- 
any upright piano he was lifting felled him to the ground. 

Reilly was employed by Patrick Kelley, a truckman, 
living at No. 271 West Fortieth street. The piano was 
purchased by Mrs. Patrick, of No. 215 East Thirty-first 
street, from a Forty-second street establishment, and Reilly 
was engaged with others in its transfer. 

The truck had backed up to its destination, two men had 
lifted one end of the instrument from the vehicle, and 
Reilly had the other in his grasp. As he stepped from the 
vehicle to the sidewalk his feet struck the ice coated flag, 
and in a moment he was prostrate, with the piano ‘ll upon 
his chest. 

Policeman Louis Rott rushed to the aid of the fallen man. 
The piano was lifted from his body and a hurry call for an 
ambulance was sent to Bellevue Hospital. 

Reilly, bleeding profusely from a deep wound in his 
chest, was carried to the pharmacy of G. Brimelow, at 


| Third avenue and Thirty-first street, where he breathed 


his last just as the hospital ambulance dashed up to the 
door. The body was taken in a stretcher to the East 
Thirty-fifth street police station, whence Undertaker 
Crow, of No. 353 West Thirty-eighth street, removed it 
later in the evening. 

Reilly lived at No. 433 West Thirty-sixth street with his 
cousin, John Fullam, a laborer, and an aunt. He had a 
brother residing in this city and a mother and sisters in 
Ireland. He was thirty-two years old. 

Mrs. Patrick, who saw the accident, was so affected that 
she sent the instrument back to the warerooms at once.— 
‘* Herald.” 
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CHICAGO, January 27, 1894. 
HERE is probably a much more cheerful feel- 
ing in the trade in this city at the present time than 
there was during the latter part of the year 1893, though it 
is not expected by the most conservative houses that busi- 
ness will be very good before the fall season, as they are 


well aware that the business which reiates to the necessi- 
ties of life must recuperate before trade in their line feels 
the reaction. Business, however, is being done constantly, 
and some of the houses which expected to make a loss on 
last year’s business are happy in discovering that even by 
the most conservative methods of taking their inventories 
they have nevertheless during the year 1893 done some 
business and made some money. 


Another House in Nashville. 

An entirely new house has been started in the city of 
Nashville, Tenn., which will be called the Nashville Music 
Company. The proprietors are Messrs. F. W. Miles & 
Son, who were formerly with the house of R. Dorman & 
Co. These gentlemen are represented to be thoroughly 
accomplished in their business, well known and popular 
with the people, and arrangements have been made for 
them to handle the line of goods represented by the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company exclusively. The first 
shipment of goods has already been made. 


Revell’s Line. 

Mr. A. H. Rintelman has been issuing another of his 
famous circulars, in which he considers it necessary to de- 
fine his position by saying that he has not gone into the 
furniture business. It may be possible that Mr. Rintel- 
man will subsequently be sorry that he did not go into the 
furniture business. 

The pianos now handled by the house of A. H. Revell 
& Co., the furniture house with which Mr. Rintelman 
connected, are the McCammon piano and the T. J. Cook 


is 


piano. 
Chatterton Again. 

It is now rumored that the G. W. Chatterton failure in 
Springfield, Ill., will perhaps turn out much better than has 
heretofore been thought. The rumor says that Mr. Chat- 
terton may resume business, and pay to his creditors at the 
rate of 50 cents on the dollar. 

At Work on the New Store. 

The house of Lyon & Healy is busy at work laying out 
their plans for their new store on the corner of Wabash 
avenue and Adams street, and contracts for portions of the 
work have already been signed. The first floor will contain 
the offices and a large number of rooms especially designed 
for the different makes of instruments other than pianos 
which they handle and manufacture. In the middle of the 
store will run a series of counters placed at right angles 
from the usual way of placing counters, and between each 
of these counters will be placed racks for sheet music, none 
of the shelves of which will be above the reach of the 
clerks. It is an entirely novel*design and will much en- 
hance the roomy appearance of the store. 


Return of Mr. E. H. Story. 

Mr. E. H. Story, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, 
returned from his European trip on Saturday last. He was 
gone just about a month, and reports a very rough trip, 
both going and coming. In a conversation with Mr. Story, 
and realizing an evident intention on his part not to exag- 
gerate the state of affairs in connection with the interests 
of his house in Europe, it is plainly apparent that so far he, 
as well as the other members of the concern, has reason to 
be very much elated at the condition in which he found 
their different interests in Europe. 

The organ factory in the city of London Mr. Story repre- 
sents as a model one in every respect, and he greatly re- 
grets that the climate in this country will not permit of the 
use of the beautiful panel work and the perfect finish 
which the climate of Europe allows them to employ on the 
instruments which they are turning out in their London 
factory, which is represented to be much finer than is even 
employed by the best manufacturers of this country. 

Mr. Story is also very much pleased with the progress 
and development which has taken place in their newly or- 
ganized piano department, which has already developed to 
such an extent that, judging from recent sales made in this 
line, will warrant the assertion that they will be able to use 
considerably upward of one 1,000 instruments, which, when 


taken into consideration with the number of organs they | 
can dispose of there, will come very near approximating 
the amount of business which they can do in this country. 
Mr. Story has some very amusing accounts to tell in con- | 
nection with the difficulty of inducing the English work- 
men to adopt the modes and methods employed in America. 
For instance, he says an English workman prefers to split 
the boards with a hand saw rather than use an American | 
circular saw, and that they would also rather hoist a heavy 
package by hand than employ a hoisting apparatus, which 
was sent over from America and placed in their factory 
there. He thinks, however, that he has reformed the fac- 
tory to some extent during his short visit, and proposes to 
force them to adopt the labor saving machines, which are 
used in American factories. 


New Plans. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company are entering upon 
their business this year with renewed activity. In addition 
to securing Mr. Fischel, who has in hand the systematizing 
of their forces in the retail way for this locality, and who 
is in a fair way to accomplish the matter, they have secured 
the services of Mr. J. R. Foulks, formerly of Malvern, Ia. 

As an evidence of what is being done by this progressive 
house, on Monday of this week they received orders for 33 
pianos, 17 of which were for the Conover piano. This was 
in addition to orders for a very large number of organs; | 
and their business is so promising that Mr. F. S. Cable ex- 
presses himself as feeling decidedly encouraged with the 
outlook. Mr. H. D. Cable is in Jacksonville, Fla. 

The moral of all this is that this house has schemes on 
foot which, before the year is out, may make it not only one | 
of the most progressive manufacturing and wholesale con- 
cerns in the country, but will also result in making it one 
of the largest retail establishments in the city of Chicago. 


Anderson Piano Company. 


A deal was consummated last week which places the en- 
tire stock of the Anderson Piano Company, of Rockford, 
Ill., in possession of the Century Piano Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Mr. John Anderson will manage the factory, 
and the piano will bearthe same name as before. There is 
a possibility of a reorganization of the old Anderson Piano 
Company, which according to our impressions from the in- | 
formation received is possible, but at the present time the 
Century Piano Company.is the sole owner of the business 
and will havecharge of the financial management. 

Mr. M. A. Paulson, who arranged this deal with Mr. 
Anderson and the company, speaks in the most enthusiastic 
manner in relation to the taking qualities of the Anderson 
pianos, which, as it may be remembered, he purchased 
some time ago from the receiver and sold in their Minne- | 
apolis store ; and from the success which the piano made | 
for itself he expects a large business on them in the future. | 


| 


Perry’s Plans. 
E. Perry, who was, as is well known, engaged 
Anderson Piano Company as road salesman, is | 


Mr. E. 
with the 
thinking very seriously of establishing a piano manufactory 
in the city of Nashville, Tenn. There does not seem to be 
any good reason why a successful piano manufacturing 
plant could not be established there, and Mr. Perry thinks 
he has friends enough who have money enough to make 
such a venture a successful one. At present Mr. Perry is 
still in the city of Chicago. 





Good-bye, Trocadero. 

From an article in a recent issue of the ‘‘ Tribune,” of 
this city, there is evidently a very great difference of opin- 
ion between the manager of the Trocadero of this city and 
some of the stockholders ; the latter charging the man- 
agement with reckless management and extravagance. | 
They also say that the net loss to the stockholders is 
about the sum of $40,000. 

Dr. Ziegfeld says in reply that the Trocadero in common 
with the majority of a large number of World’s Fair enter- 
prises lost money, and that the loss which the Trocadero 
suffered was attributable to circumstances with which the 
management had nothing whatever to do, and says that at 
a meeting which is soon to beheld by the stockholders a 
complete report will be furnished them. 

It has heretofore been supposed that the Trocadero 
company would become a permanent institution in Chicago, | 
and it was announced that a building had been secured 
which was to be fitted up in a suitable manner for such | 
performances as they chose to give. But from these later | 
developments the probabilities are that the company as a | 
company has ceased. 

Chase Brothers. : 

The Chase Brothers Company, of Muskegon, Mich., at | 
their recent meeting elected all of the old board of officers. | 
So that this company, as well as the Chickering, Chase 
Brothers Company, of the city of Chicago, will have for its 
president and general manager Mr. M. J. Chase. No} 
changes of any kind are anticipated in these two concerns. 


For Health’s Sake. 


Mr. Thomas J. Daly, a valued employee of the Mason & 
Hamlin branch house of this city, leaves for San Diego, 











Cal., next week for a two months’ sojourn. This trip is 
made necessary on account of Mr. Daly’s health. 


| Cincinnati, 
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Lyon, Potter & Co. 

There will be a meeting of the stockholders of Lyon, 
Potter & Co. on February 5. So far as can be learned at 
the present time there is not likely to be much change in 
this house, if any. 

Still Getting Orders. 

The house of Lyon & Healy have received during the 
month of January as large a number of orders through the 
mail as was received by them in January one year ago; 
though perhaps the amount of the business represented by 
this fact does not equal the amount of business done last 
year. It proves, however, conclusively that the business 
is not dead throughout the Western country. 

R, W. Cross Company. 

Several statements relating to the R. W. Cross Company, 
of this city, have been made in different journals, which 
stated that the concern were handling certain makes of 
pianos, most of which is entirely untrue. The only pianos 
which this house is regularly handling are the Wissner and 
Jacob Brothers. It was understood that the house was 
also to represent the James & Holstrom piano, but up to 
the present time none of this make of pianos have been 
received by them. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company. 

The Mason & Hamlin Company are looking for a down- 
stairs premises for their branch store in this city. Mr. 
Hyde says that they have had under advisement every 


| store that it would be possible to procure on Wabash 


avenue between Jackson and Madison, but so far they 
have not found anything tosatisfy them. Mr. Hyde further 
said that the company might procure premises and build 
for themselves, if it became necessary, 

Pease. 


Mr. Chas. H. MacDonald, the vice-president of the 


| Pease Piano Company, and manager of the Chicago branch 
| house, says of their business for the year 1893 that the 


company have reason to be exceedingly well satisfied with 


| it, and that his only anxiety relates more particularly to 


the business of 1894. 
Visitors. 
Mr. George Cox, with the Smith & Nixon Company, of 
Ohio, was in town this week. Mr. Gustav 
Behning, of Behning & Sons, New York, was also a visitor. 
Mr. Behning reports a very excellent trade on his way to 
Chicago, and he goes from here to Kansas City, Omaha, 
and Northwestern points. Mr. P. J. Gildemeester and 
Mr. J. A. Norris were also in town this week. 
FACTORY CHANCE. 
IANO manufacturers, manufacturers of piano ac- 
tions, piano and organ supplies and hardware 
or stool and cover manufacturers—in short, manufac- 
turers of any kind have opportunities for reducing 
their factory rent by making arrangements with a 
party who is willing to make a real estate deal. The 
very best factory location in New York is offered, 
and full particulars can be had by applying to our 
trade editorial department. A saving of from 30 to 
50 per cent. of rent is assured. 








— Mr. Louis Levassor, of Cincinnati, was in town last week. 

—A. K. Philleo, of Alexis, Ill, has taken his brother into partner- 
ship and the firm will be known as Philleo Brothers, jewelers and 
music deale1s, with special force placed upon the piano and organ de- 


| partment. 


—Yohn Brothers, of Harrisburg, Pa., have recently moved intotheir 
commodiousand handsome new quarters at 307 Market street. -This 
store issaid to be one of the largest inthe State, having a frontage of 
26 feet and a depth of 210 feet. Yohn Brothere started in the piano and 


| organ business in 1880 and have succeeded in building up an excellent 


trade. Their line is the Knabe, Vose and Hardman pianos and the 
Packard and Miller organs. The small goods and musical merchan- 
dise department is under the management of Mr. E. A. Kepner, who 
by a knowledge of his business and a specially congenial disposition 
has made of that department a successful portion of Yohn Broth- 
er’s business. 








The “Mufier” Lock 


invention 


is a new used 
exclusively in the Claflin 
Piano. It combines the 
advantages of the pedal 
and soft’ stop. Foot or 
hand movement, and both 
instantaneous. 
about it of the 


Claflin Piano Co., 


FACTORY : 
617-623 West 46th St. 
New York. 
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Jack Haynes. 

HE name heading this article, which is famil- 
T t th piano and organ trade of two continents, 
lor individual who is slowly and surely solving a 





al 
the solution of which may tend to somewhat revo- 
present methods of supplying to the trade the 





piano and organ manufacturers. 

ss of Jack Haynes, at 20 East Seventeenth 
rk city, unique. Starting in business 
o in this country, Mr. Haynes conceived the 


C 1S 


St S 
idea « ng of the goods of Western factories in the 
Eas his lividual efforts on a system of buying and | 
se entirely removed from the jurisdiction of the manu- 
fac In other words, Mr. Haynes believed he could 
place himself midway between the Western manufacturer 
and the Eastern dealer to the mutual benefit of the three. 

It was a problem the solving of which was of course a 
question of time. Mr. Haynes was not a millionaire ; far 
from it. His success, if success was attained, must be 


by the employment of a very limited capital 
yutes of character and ability as belonged to 
If he succeeded, it offered for the con- 


and such attr 





brought about 
h 
; 


him individu: 


ALLY 


of the manufacturer simplicity in conducting a | 
It offered 


sideration 


to the manufacturer 





manufacturing business. | 
the a r€ | 
‘ peddling 
extensive bookkeeping and the annoyance of interminable 
collections, adjustments of accounts, &c. It placed in one | 
account a very considerable portion of the product of the | 
factory, and under a system which insured a general dis- 
tribution of the goods and acloser relation with the small 
dealer It placed the primary disposition of this output of 
the factory in the hands of one person, whose only possible 
object could be a careful and profitable sale, the collection 
of the moneys due, the satisfactory adjustment of accounts 
and the extension of the business 
| 


Now Mr. Hayn 
Has he demonstrated to his satisfaction, and | 


es has been continuing his business for 
some 
has he been able to prove to the firms whom he represents 
that his ideas and the system under which he is doing busi- 


years 


ness are successful 

Facts are the greatest argument to prove a point, and the 
facts are that Mr. Haynes has made himself an established 
success and a permanent and integral part of the piano and 
organ trade of New York city. He has built up a large, a 
remunerative and a profitable establishment that enjoys 


| 
| 


the credit due t As an evi- 


dence of this it need only be said that Mr. Haynes has 


o such an original enterprise. 


received many applications from piano and organ manufac- 
turers to represent their line for the territory he may se- 
lect. But he has so thoroughly identified himself with the 
instruments he has been selling, and he has been so loyal 
to the interests he represents, that it has been impossible 
for him to accept the offers made by the other manufactur- 


ers. He is under the impression that the spring trade will 
be good, and bases that on the correspondence he is in re- 
The possibilities within the grasp of Mr. Haynes 


for greater commercial responsibility are bright, and all 


ceipt of. 


who have had the pleasure of meeting the genial gentle- 
] 


i 


realization. 


man will hope for their fu 
Ceo. Steck & Co. 
/ the annual meeting of Geo. Steck & Co., 
which was held on Thursday, January 18, Mr. George 
Nembach was re-elected president and treasurer and Mr. 
Robert C 
The above is a slight change from our notice in our issue 
of January 24 


Kammerer secretary. 











How They Do It Down South. 


Musical Courier: 
CASE has just been tried in the Superior 
Court for Fulton County, Ga., which will be of inter- 


} 


i 


kdit 


A 


est to all « 


rs 


ealers in our line. The facts were substantially 
In February, 1890, Freyer & Bradley, dealers in 
musical instruments, bargained to one Mattie P, Roberts a 
piano, taking her notes for the unpaid purchase money, and 


P Pey}} 
as follows 


also entering into the usual conditional sale contract pro- 
viding that if she failed to pay all of said notes such pay- 
ments as she had made should go for rent, use and damage 
done to the instrument ; reserving title in Freyer & Brad- 
ley until the purchase price should be paid, and agreeing 
In Decem- 
ber, 1890, default having been made in the payment of two 
of said notes, the said Mattie P. Roberts was adjudged a 
lunatic aud sent to the asylum, her father, Green B. Rob- 
erts taking charge of her household effects, including the 


piano 


that when such was done to make bill of sale. 


He came to Freyer & Bradley, stating that his daughter 
was insane, had no use for the instrument, and wanted to 
return the same; and annexed to his proposition to re- 
turn was the demand that Freyer & Bradley pay back to 
him all the money which had been paid by his daughter on 
the purchase price of the instrument, which they refused to 


£ 
i 


do, and sent to the late residence of Miss Roberts for the 


instrument, as their contract provided that they could 





peaceably enter and take the instrument on default in pay- 


ment of any instalment. Mr. Roberts had instructed the 
occupants of the house not to deliver the piano to Freyer & 
Bradley, and delivery was refused, whereupon they brought 
suit in bail trover, and the constable demanded of Mr. 
Roberts that he surrender the instrument, which he re- 
fused to do; whereupon the constable arrested him and 
threatened to put him into jail unless he would deliver the 
instrument. He still refused, and the constable started to 
the jail with him. 

Before reaching the jail he recanted and agreed todeliver 
the piano to the constable, but on nearing the house where 
the instrument was he again refused and started back to 
This was repeated the fourth time, when finally 


| the jail. 


the instrument. He then brought suit against Freyer & 
Bradley for $5,000 damages for malicious abuse of process 
and for false imprisonment. The case came on for trial 
and was very stoutly fought on both sides, and resulted in 
a verdict for the defendants, Freyer & Bradley. In this 


win & Westmoreland, who rank with the best legal talentin 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 

Besides the $5,000 damage suit, suit was brought in Jus- 
tice Court by Mattie P. Roberts against Freyer & Bradley 
Music Company, as owners of the instrument, for the re- 
covery of $63 paid upon the piano, which was decided 
against them, but they appealed the case to the Superior 
Court, which is now pending. 

Tue Frever & Brapiey Music Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Carpenter Meeting. 

HE Carpenter @rgan Company held its an- 
T nual meeting Tuesday. The reports for the year 
showed very fair results, considering the general state of 
business during the year, with a good percentage of profit, 
and one that undoubtedly compares very favorably with 
results in the rest of the country. But it is a curious fact 
that while the business of the company held up so remark- 
ably all through the depression, it is just now the dullest it 
has been at all. January, however, is usually the dullest 
month of the year in this branch of business. 
board of officers was re-elected : Directors, Geo. E. Crowell, 
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he accompanied the constable to the house and turned over | 


litigation Freyer & Bradley employed the law firm of Good- | 


The senior member of said firm is the Mayor of | 


The old | 


C. H. Davenport, W. C. Carpenter, M. Austin, Jr.; presi- | 


dent, Geo. E. Crowell ; treasurer, C. H. Davenport ; secre- 
tary, M. Austin, Jr. W.C. Carpenter was appointed gen- 








THE 


KELLER 


eral manager, and John H. Morse, whose faithful, energetic 
and able work has been no small factor in the success of 
the business for the last few years, was reappointed super- 


intendent.—Brattleboro ‘‘ Reformer.” 

” life there are different degrees of trust. 
Among employés there are different degrees of trust. 

You would not trust the office buy at the cashier’s desk nor 

the cashier with the office boy’s duties. Neither could do 

the other's work to your satisfaction. 

The most trusted of all men in a manufacturer's estab- 
lishment is the factory superintendent. It matters not how 
great a corps of assistants a manufacturer has to aid him in 
trade matters, the very weight of the organization pre- 
vents him from giving his individual time to factory work. 
Hence the details of the factory must be looked after by a 
superintendent ; he must perforce be trusted, and his im- 
portance as an element of business success be thoroughly 
| appreciated. The superintendent is a large factor in a 
manufacturer’s success. 

In large factories he buys supplies, hence he must know 
the value of said supplies to buy closest. Right there 
money is saved by the right man. He must be a judge of 
| material, not only knowing a good thing when he sees it, 
| but detecting a bad thing when others would not see it. 
Here he saves prestige from disintegrating, as every piano 
with flaws damnsthe manufacturer, not the superintendent. 
He it is that watches the depletion of stock, calculates when 
| it must be renewed, and sees it renewed at the important 

time. His eyes detect unskillful workmen, arresting bad 
work before it is lost in the piano’s construction. 
He keeps the men up to work—conscientious work, too, 
| for in no manufacture is conscientious work more demand- 
ed than in piano construction. After goods are manufac- 
tured he is the man that judges of their fitness to go out. 
All through the numerous details of manufacture he must 
be, and is as omnipresent as mortal man can be. Besides 
| this he is constantly trying experiments to improve the 
piano or to decrease the cost of its production, keeping its 
grade before his eye. Is he not an important man to have 
and one to be trusted ? 

And the good superintendent—there are a great many of 
them—is a god send to the manufacturer, busy with trade 
and its multifarious combinations. His worth should be 
thoroughly appreciated, and the manufacturer who has such 
aman should hold up his hands as he in turn holds up the 
the manufacturer, guarding his interest in the factory where 
the busy owner has but little time to spend. 


The Superintendent. 





Piano Tuning. 
Gentle Reader : 

O you know that by leaving your piano 
D untuned for months you are thereby vitiating the 
ears of your children who practice upon it, and when they 
grow up all delicacy of the organs will be so dulled that 


| they will be unable to distinguish a discord from a har- 


mony ? 
This will make but little difference if the small folks only 


| learn to strum for fashion’s sake, because so many instru- 


ments are allowed to remain for years in a beastly state of 
discord ; but if you ever expect them to become musicians 
you are doing them an irreparable injury. 

No piano has ever been made that will stand in tune fora 


year no matter what assurances may have been given you 


| solong as the combined tension of 7 


by the agent from whom you purchased. 
This will be the case till nature reverses her law—that 
cold contracts and heat expands metals. It will be the case 


Yy octaves of strings 


| equals 12 or 15 tons. 


| to withstand this strain! 
| wood and iron with glue and screw and bolt and bar, 
| worked by the cunningest fingers, according to the cun- 
| ningest rules of modern science, has never, so far, supplied 
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| the business can do your instrument justice. 


Just think how enormously strong the frame must be built 
The cunningest combination of 


the giant power to oppose the fiend of discord always tug- 
ging at its vitals. 

It is the dream of every piano maker to discover the 
secret, and he who finds it out will next achieve perpetual 


| motion. 


Take as an example the famous Emerson piano, with its 
massive iron plate and its doweled and dovetailed hercu- 
lean frame. It often travels—from factory to destination— 
2,000 miles without budging a single beat in its musical 
concord; but let the weather change from hot to cold, or 
from cold to hot, and distinct inharmoniousness calls for 
the tuner. Alas! for ears unable to detect the change. 

The tuner therefore is a necessity, and when he is also a 
piano maker who knows the business from the foundation 
up, and can renew and repair what use and moth and mice 
and rust have damaged, he is doubly so. 

Depend upon it, no so-called tuner who has ‘‘ picked up” 
Trust him 


| not, but send for a man thoroughly educated in the pro- 


28 States 


of the Union 


Joun A. BERGMANN, 
With Thos. Goggan & Brother, 
Waco, Tex. 


fession. 
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The WISSNER GRAND 


Used by F’our Great Artists. 


- + +++ READ THE LEADING BROOKLYN DAILY. 





| Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Dec., 2, 1893. 


EIDL MATINEE.—The first Seidl Matinee of the 

Seidl Soceity took place yesterday afternoon at the 

‘ Academy of Music before a large and fashionable 
audience. The concert was given for the benefit of 

the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum. We can hardly find 
enough words of praise for the Seidl Society for giving 

us every season the very best of music, orchestral, vocal, 

as well as instrumental. The Solvejg song by Grieg 

and * Bluette” by Gillet were the most delightful num- 

bers on the programme, which Mr. Seidl conducted 


with his usual artistic skill and temperament. All 





ANTON SEIDL. of the orchestral merusion were immensely enjoyed PT 
by the audience, which is always the case when Mr. 

Seidl, the king of conductors, holds the baton. Mme. Materna and Mr. Emil Fischer, 

artists of the very highest rank, sang several numbers with exquisite taste and finish. An interesting 

feature of the programme was Mr. Seidl’s piano accompaniment to the singing of Mme. 

Materna (Richard Wagner’s favorite singer) and Mr. Emil Fischer on a Wissner Grand Piano. 

Mr. Wissner is to be congratulated on the magnificent grand piano that made its first appearance 

on this occasion. It was a revelation. It possesses great power, a large round tone of 

great sonority, purity and sweetness; its remarkable carrying or singing quality was the 

subject of universal praise. Under the artistic fingers of Mr. Seidl (who, in addition to 

his other great musical attainments, is also a pianist of the first rank) so sympathetic and beautiful 
were its tones that they seemed almost human. No 
finer grand has ever been heard either in Brooklyn 
or New York. After the matinee the grand piano was 
taken to Wissner Hall, where it was used in the evening 
at the Inaugural Concert of Wissner Hall. A delightful 
programme was arranged by the Fifth Avenue Musical 
Club, which was enjoyed by a large aud _ fashionable 
audience. When the concert was over a number of 
artists and musicians remained to hear Mme. Rivé-King, 
who kindly consented to play a few selections in order 
to show the beautiful quality of tone of the Wissner 
Grand Piano. Mme. King’s playing was immensely 
enjoyed by those present. We have not heard more 


masterly and finished piano playing since Rubinstein. 


CARL FISCHER.’ Ret) AMALIA MATERNA. 


+ WISSNER * 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOFORTESS. 





Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Injustice to Traveling Men. 


Four Great Errors Recounted, 


HE traveling representative of a house 
T 1 ssarily one of the house's lieutenants in action. | 
sted the task of selling goods to agents, 
kine =n gents, and of settling accounts with 


ansactions the dealer treats with him 


sé His position is the house itself in 

H ed himself for the position by a 
e of the goods he handles, a knowledge 

‘ his line of commodities and an in- 


policy in dealing with agents, dealers, 
s the house itself, and his position 


consideration from the dealer as 





» house itself should receive. 
ne é of this article to show the position of 
traveling man Tl 


he foregoing is to call the dealer's 


attention to the position of the traveling man, while we 
ngs that some dealers do, which did they 


hly understand and appreciate the traveling man’s 
l dealer 


would not do—things which the 


would not do to the senior member of the house—hence 
ild not do to the traveling man. 

rs will detain a traveling man a whole day 
y he talks himself into a state of hoarseness 
hort of a bullfrog’s marsh fed croak, and finally tell 
hat relations are such with his manufacturers that he 
This dealer has de- 


a single piano or 


the tr 


organ. 


olen 





aveling man’s time, sapped his 


y and enlarged his expense account. To what purpose? 
good square meal at the traveling man's 


the pleasure of drinking a bottle at someone 
xpense or, shall we say, from pure love of gossip? 
lhe latt 


for that cause perhaps not altogether reprehensible 


er thing is a great weakness of human flesh, and 
The 


love of getting something for nothing—is unbusi- 


v ke It comes under the head of 


and reprehensible. 


and yet gamblers decide things a draw where 


rity } 


1as no show of winning. Deducing from this, 


meal or a traveling 


of the house employing him, is 


quare a stray bottle out of 


and through him out 
notice of that 


class of individuals called gam- 


beneath the 
more on that point to show how be- 
or how de- 


practices condemned by 


business men it is, 


man are 


another reason why a dealer will 





detain a trave man with palaver when he knows he 
cannot buy goods. Here it is: Some men have not the 
stamina to say they cannot buy goods. They have not the 


moral courage to confess 
+} 


that by consignment the manu- 


facturer has so ti 1eir hands that free choice is some- 


thing denied then Perhaps this reason is true of the 
ajority of cases where traveling men are unnecessarily 


ined. If this is not true it 
+ tl 


s to think of these dealers as beneath con- 


not is better to think so; as to 
otherwise } 


And there 
tied to manufacturers who are reputable business men—the 


tempt 


nothing to be ashamed of in being 


fact of a traveling man making a bid for the dealer’s trade 
is conclusive evidence of it. He, as representative of his 


house, judges the dealer's worth and desires him as an 
agent of his house’s piano or organ, as the case may be. 
Perhaps he desires to sell the dealer for cash—all the more 
1 for the dealer to be frank and not let him waste his 
The admission eventually must 
Is it not 


better to make a friend of the traveler by honest words 


reaso! 
house's time and money 
come from the dealer by confession or deduction. 


than to have him conclude about your business arrange- 
whil 
dealer think 

And behind the traveling man. 
Should five or six such experiences in a month befall him 


ments and e making an item of his expenses on the 
‘* he is a sneak”? 

worse remains for 
there is a week gone, which cuts a big hole in his yearly 
sales, proving him a bad judge of human nature, bringing 
him bad repute with his firm, which will bear fruit 


when his yearly business is examined into and negotia- 


into 
tions for next year’s business are commenced. No one is 
benefited by this detention and harm comes to the travel- 
ing man—perhaps he loses his position all through trying 
to sell goods to a man that knew he could not buy and who 
had not sand enough to say “ no” decidedly and timely. 

Perhaps the most exasperating thing that some dealers 
do te a traveling man, and a practice quite common, is to 
say to the road man: ‘‘ You can send me a couple of those 
I will see what I can do with them, and if they 
are as you represent will buy more.” 


pianos ; 


The order is booked, the traveling man goes to his hotel, 
and before retiring writes a long letter to the house ex- 
plaining at some length the difficulties he experienced in 
selling the pianos, and giving his views of future business 
with the dealer. 

Next morning the dealer indites a telegram to the house 
countermanding the order given to the traveling man the 
day previous. In the telegram he says that reasons will be 
given later 

They never come. 

In a great many cases the reason is simply that the 


But | 
| taking a man’s livelihood from him by resorting to such | 
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| dealer gave the order because he had not the courage to 
| say ‘‘no.” His store was full of pianos, and perhaps more 
| were on the road from his manufacturer. He never intend- 
| ed taking the pianos, but put the traveler in this false posi- 


is | tion by not being frank. 


The traveling man’s letter, inclosing order and pros- 
| pects of more business, is received by the house hours after 
| the telegram from the dealer, and the result is, if the head 

of the house has been on the road himself, disgust at the 
| dealer's action ; if the head of the house has never trav- 


| eled, disgust at the traveling man, and a sure cause of fu- | 


ture dissension between the house and the unfortunate vic- 
tim of the meanness of the dealer. 

Reprehensible? Well, the meaning of the word to define 
this deed would soil any sheet to print. 
the things that traveling men have to contend with. 

Some dealers do not appreciate that they are deliberately 


contemptible ruses, and if they do realize it makes its com- 
mission more damnable; makes it worse than that of the 
man who injures another for a money consideration, for 
here there is no gain to be acquired, just a piece of down- 


right bread stealing, and without a motive and without a | 
shadow of a semblance of justification; just a piece of | 


brutal selfishness. 

Turning from this evil to another we find that the next 
picture is worse than that preceding. The only thing about 
it gratifying is its greaterrarity. Itis ‘‘ denying arrange- 

ments made by traveling men.” A traveling man, after a 

long siege and many words, finally secures from a dealer 

an order, makes with him terms of credit, &c., and 
promptly reports said things in detail to his house, accom- 
panied with an order for goods. Goods are immediately 
forwarded and everything goes along swimmingly. Per- 
haps in a couple of weeks some more goods are desired and 
obtained. 
changed between traveling man and the house. Every- 
body is happy, and then—well, then, the settling time 
comes. Bills or notes are sent or requested, according to 
' the written memorandum of the traveling man. A letter 
from the dealer informs the manufacturer that the arrange- 
| ments with his traveling man are on a different basis alto- 
gether. The manufacturer writes the traveling man, per- 
haps hiding the fact of the dealer’s letter. The traveling 
man writes regretting the fact of his letter being lost or 
mislaid, his former letter as the manufacturer may allege, 
and goes again into detail respecting the arrangement as 
to terms with the dealer. His letter reporting the transac- 
tion and this reiteration corroborate each other. 

The dealer is written to again and he replies that his 
former letter was absolutely correct. The manufacturer 
| now has two letters from each party. In each the writers 
maintain their position. The last letter from the dealer 
may threaten to break off any future negotiations if his 
terms are not acceded to (usually this is the case when a man 
is lying about his position), and the manufacturer, afraid of 
losing ground, says to the dealer that his terms are all 
correct, while he writes the traveling mana stinging letter. 

The traveling man on receipt of this manfully maintains 
his position; but before his reply is received the dealer, 
with craft wonderful in its continuity, asks what kind of a 
man the traveling man is, while he regrets that anything 
| approaching a rupture should have happened between 
himself and the manufacturer, whose goods are beginning 
to have a foothold in his territory which he can foresee will 
redound to the mutual profit of all parties interested. 

Pretty, is it not? 
How about the traveling man ? 
Well, he gets the worst of it, and if his employer is not 
personally sure of his integrity he goes looking for another 
| job. If the employer is sure of him, he isn’t as sure of him 
to be paradoxical. Some time the matter will come up and 
| the sharp practice of the dealer will eventually rob the 
| traveling man of his position. The dealer would not have 
| dared do such a thing with the head of the house, then why 
| with the traveling man? 
But the climax of some of the hardships of traveling 
| men is reached when the dealer says that he did not order 
goods when goods arrive in the dealer's town. It is then 
simply a case of veracity between the road man and the 
| dealer, with the dealer having the best of it on account of 
his position and ability to buy goods. Reputation goes for 
| nothing in the traveling man, with a series of such serious 
| letters from dealers. 
| facturers think it to their interest to believe the dealer 
and disbelieve the traveling man. 


on such goods to profit and loss account, and set down the 
| matter to business experience, believing their traveling 
men. Right! 

And the dealer in this case? Why heis put down in 
their memory as a man to have no future dealings with. 

In conclusion should all of these things happen to a new 
man he would be dropped at once. Should they happen to 
aman gray in experience he would lose his official head. 
And yet the blame is on the careless or designing dealer, as 
you please. 

These few words show that the thing most desired be- 
tween traveling man and employer is mutual confidence ; a 





Yet this is one of | 


Nice, everything nice, congratulations are ex- | 


Someone must lie, and some manu- | 


Many manufacturers | 
simply charge the packing, shipping, freightage both ways | 





confidence that no combination of unfortunate circum- 
stances can destroy. With this mutual trust no careless or 
designing dealer can make headway to his profit. And if 
there should be any dealer whose carelessness has put a trav- 
eling man in any of the four positions mentioned, who will 
see the harm he is doing all parties interested in the trans- 
action, himself included, this article has not been printed in 
The traveling man is the house in action, don’t for- 

getit. Treat him as you would the house itself, and no 
| business complications or anything of a disagreeable nature 





| 
| 
| 
| 


vain. 


will grow out of it. 


Selling to All of Them. 

R. FREEBORN G. Smith seems determined 

to sell a Bradbury piano to every man connected 
| with the administration of government at Washington. 
His recent sales to the Hon. Walter Q. Gresham and the 
Hon. John G. Carlisle have both been recorded in foregoing 
issues of THe MusicaL Courter. That both parties should 
buy Bradbury pianos in rapid succession speaks for the 
Bradbury as a seller as well as the salesmanlike abilities 
of Mr. W. B. Van Wickle, Mr. Smith’s Washington man- 
| ager. 
| Pretty soon any foreign diplomat having business with 
| any department chief at Washington that takes him to the 





chief’s house will see a Bradbury piano. It looks as though 
Mr. Smith had resolved upon making a sale of a Bradbury 
piano to every uncrowned king who rules over a depart- 
ment at Washington. 

Business with Mr. Smith has been good all January, and 
he foresees an excellent month in February, all of which 
| gratifies him and speaks for the manner in which he pushes 

his business. 








A “Cat.” of “Ads.” 
ERE there necessity for proof of the ex- 
tent of the advertising department of the W. W. 
| Kimball Company the issuing of their first edition of a cata- 


logue of advertisements would furnish it. The book is a 
| well printed one of some 32 pages, and contains over 50) 


examples of electrotypes in use by the company, running 
from small l-inch cuts of pianos to display ads. 8 X 4% 
inches in size. A considerable portion of the matter 
relates to the Kimball awards at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, and one particularly good feature is a set of short 
talks, eight in number, made up in single column 
width electros, to be run in as many consecutive days in a 
daily paper. The examples are all numbered, so that a 
Kimball agent may readily order any one or any-set of 
them that may be desired. The introduction follows : 

To Our Agents 

Having received requests for samples of different styles of adver- 
tisements, we have issued this catalogue for the purpose of supplying 
this demand. As it is our first effort in this direction we ask indul- 
gence for any shortcomings. 

If this is found to be of any practical benefit or help to our agents 
we shall probably issue future editions. 

Extra‘slips of any advertisement shown in this book will be sent to 
our agents for printers’ copy, in order to save catalogue for future 
reference. In ordering give number of advertisement desired. 

Electrotypes, where specified, will also be furnished without 
charge, save the necessary expressage. In ordering kindly state 
number of advertisement, electrotype and box. 

W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 








On a Southern Trip. 

R. H. D. CABLE, president of the “ Conover 

Piano Company ” and Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 

pany, is registered at the Windsor. Mr. Cable is one of 

the most successful and widely known financiers of that 

wonderful city Chicago, having within the space of 11 years 

built up the largest piano and organ business in the world. 

Mr. Cable will remain in the city a few days and will then 

visit Southern points and Havana.—Jacksonville, Fla., 
** Times-Union.” 


De Volney Everett, of the Starr Piano Company, reached the city 
from Boston last Saturday. He is here selecting new machinery for 
the new factory of the Starr Piano Company at Richmond, Ind. 

—It is reported that Chas. T. Sutton, formerly at the head of the 
business of E. G. Harrington & Co. before it was sold to Hardman, 
Peck & Co., has fallen heir toan estate of $250,000 near Fargo, N. Dak 
Among other small items is a 3,000 acre wheat farm. 
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THE BROCKPORT PIANO MFG. CO.. 


BROCKPORT, N. Y 
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Will be found the most available . . 
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A. B. CHASE CO. 


Norwalk, Ohio. 
New York: 86 Fifth Ave. 
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Proposals | screw studs with one-half inch heads ; the other end of the | quired guarantee pertaining thereto, duly executed in ac- 
p . ’ 
; BUREAU, THE Musical Courter, } | long part to have five eyelet holes for tongue of buckle, | cordance with the prescribed form; the amount in which 
Washington, D. C., January 2, 18M.) | the first hole 3% inches from the end, and the others 1 | the guarantors jointly justify must be for not less than 10 
ROPOSALS for one of the largest Govern- | inch from the centres; one end of the short or adjusting | per cent. of the value of the articles proposed for. 
tracts of the year will be received until 11] part of the strap to be furnished with a gilt buckle 1 inch | Numbers and prices should be written out in words, as 
Monday morning, February 12, at the Philadelphia | square. The face of the carrying strap to be finished | well as expressed in figures, unless a great variety of ar- 


» Ouartermaster’s Department, at No, 1428 Arch | with a band of real gold lace, thirteenth-sixteenth inch | ticles are required to be stated. 
wide (known in the trade as No. 2043), neatly stitched on A firm will not be accepted as a surety, nor will a partner 


hing the United States Army, or that por- 


be accepted as a surety for a copartner or for a firm of 


by the Philadelphia Department, with a | with yellow silk. The centre of this band of gold lace to 
of articles. In this list is included 100 | have a row of stitching one-eighth inch wide, of the various | which he is a member. 
hes, of which the following are the | colors denoting the arms of the service, in the proportion Anyone signing a proposal as the agent for another or of 


| for each arm as may be required. To conform in all re-| others must file with it legal evidence of his authority to 


le in two sizes, known as large and | Spects to the standard samples. do so. 
ch or box part of the larger size to be 7 The foregoing specifications were adopted April 5, 1887. An officer of a corporation will not be accepted as a 
hes wide, 114 inches deep. ‘The pouch or | The music pouches required at the present time are all of | Surety for such corporation. 
mall size to be 63/ inches long, 53¢ inches | the large size. | Alterations by erasures or interlineations should be noted 
1es deep To those who have not been in the habit of competing in the proposals over the signature of the bidder. 
7 + ‘ e ° ase oe fai re ac ar - > > = 
MAK! The body to be made of biack | for Government contracts, the following general informa- In aigage failure of ae at ae va — the — 
ae aay ; ; ations of his contract within the time and in the mz > 
P 1 covered with datk blue | mation and specification instructions will be of interestand | “~~. : se 4 . - = he manner 
—e- Pada a al specified in the contract, the United States will supply the 
6 neces to the yard, firmly glued and | value: lefici ; t : " L th 7 
é' coke : : ms . : : ¢ | deficiency by purchase in open market, an e contract 
the cloth to be turned over the The Government desires bids from only such persons as ni : YI i 7" ; ccbqanainaiieg , . : 6 sedan’ 
, : ; ; : , - | will be charged with the expenses resulting fr« suc 
ther in the box part three-fourths of an inch, | are actually manufacturing or dealing in the articles speci- | ° eons . penses resulting from such 
a8 4 , | a } 4 failure, 
eighths of an inch ;, the flap to have | hed. P Il t 1 f I 
. . 4 3 4 ‘ + . ‘ ay 4 Ss wi 9€ made as soon z >r 2 ? ance 
one row close to the outer edge of Bids should be based only upon articles conforming ee he . . : ides ; 4 ¥ “a the acceptance of 
' , ' , 4 , sach delivery as funds are on hand for the p se, é r 
ther row three-sixteenths of an inch | strictly to standards or specifications, and not upon sam- | ©@¢® Gellvery as funds are hand for the purpose, and by 


ples differing from the established standards the Disbursing Quartermaster designated in the contract, 
pies ALLL ei ilixgg i Olli uc -SLaAUII i A Slal acai Xe aa s 
All articles will be subject to a rigid inspection and bid withholding 10 per cent. from each payment until the 
AU articl 7 subject to arigid 11 scti an 1- ? 




















. 5 : 
‘ Se ‘ ja Eantinne | Whole number or quantity of the articles contracted for 
ders are cautioned that full compliance with specifications . . ¢ 
and st ards will be insisted upon, and that no article in- mo ym Pe SEER. SNES Sem Aen are 
, ferior to the standard will beaccepted. Each piece or arti- United States. 
i terior to the standard will De accepted. vacn piece or arti lf bidd i -_ } 1} . 
‘ ’ , , } ' fa bidder desires to withdraw his proposal, he may do 
‘ atly stitcl cle will be required to be marked with the contractor's i : . : ges sees ° 6s ; 
, ome a a Nc ae so before the time fixed for the opening without prejudice 
nen, toils lame and date or contract, 7 . . 7 
' 2.3 . . , to himself, by communicating his purpose in writing to the 
e pouch. It Bidders are notified that the articles advertised for are ; ; ee = fed, § 
leliv ble a se nratticable officer who holds it, and when his proposal is reached it 
( A> deliverable as soon as practicabie 4 : 
2 : ‘ , 34 tia. | Will be handed to him or his authorized agents unread. 
)ppe Printed forms for proposals, embracing the required bid- xs “a e 
- ; ia reer ' : A preference will be given to articles of American or do- 
h er's gt >, will be furnished by the Deputy Quarter- . : “hate 
' , rae mestic production and manufacture, conditions of price 
1 1 maste1 in charge of the Philadelphia depot, on , ‘ : : : js f , 
+ 61 her oe 1; ,. | and quality (including in the price of foreign productions 
cnt , application, and these iorms only should be used in mak 2 : ‘ 
ee SSG Ree ae AREAS: ; or manufactures the duty thereon) being equal. 
i € ere € e tne nid n the Dack Ing proposais. 
e top, and at proper angles, are to be placed two Proposals should be prepared in strict accordance with ' 
rass, seven-eighth of an inch, held in place by | the requirements made known in this circular of instruc- | M A l CO] M OV EK PI A N OS 
led leather ‘ly and neatly stitched | tions to bidders, and a copy of the same should be attached . 


hereto and form part of the proposal. 





A High Grade Plano, equal to any! 


Proposals shot be in triplicate and signed by the bid- | 
der’s name in full, and when a firm is bidder the member | MANUFACTURED BY 


thereof wh dein nen the bid should give the post office address | WATERLOO ORGAN Co., Waterloo, N.Y, 


of the firm and the names of the individuals comprising the 





d Ire Ss yf 7 I : . 
address of each 2 We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
| 1 in all cases be accompanied by the re- we are not represented. 


ESSRS. MASON & HAMLIN beg to announce that they have just received the 


following letter from Monsieur 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, 


The great French Organist, concerning the 


aN = es "MURCM ORGANS. 


New York, October 21, 1893. 
I thank you very much for showing me your excellent 
instruments. I have experienced great pleasure in playing your 
Organs. The instrument ( Liszt Organ) with two manuals and 
pedals is of beautiful tone and will be very useful to persons 
wishing to learn to play the Great Organ. ~»> 
Accept my hearty congratulations and allow me to express 
my beat sentiments. 











Very sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


To Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN. 











SUPPiIIEBYD TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, EMIL PAUR, Dr. STAINER, 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY EMPRESS FREDERICK, ANTON SEIDL, GEO. W. WARREN, 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY EMPRESS EUGENIE, WALTER DAMROSCH, Dr. WM. MASON, 
THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, ‘ ARTHUR NIKISCH, DUDLEY BUCK, 
OSCAR, KING OF SWEDEN, THEODORE THOMAS, WM. C. CARL, 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, &c., &c. WM. L. TOMLINS, &c. S. P. WARREN, &c. 
eS eee 


Mason & Hanlin Orean and Piano Co., 


BOSTON. NEW YoRKE. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 
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We believe in advertising—the truth. 





We do not believe false advertising pays us 
Or pays anyone. 


We advertise the truth when we state that the 
practical, useful and beneficial improvements made 
during the past ten years in the EMERSON PIANO 
surpass those placed in any other piano. 





~ 
~—., 


We advertise the truth when we state that the 
EMERSON PIANOS are beyond question truly 
musical instruments, as contradistinguished from 
le what are usually called pianos that are such merely 
in name. 





We advertise the truth when we assert here 
that there are no pianos made in this country to-day 
that will bring to the dealer more money with 
reputation added than the EMERSON, provided he 
@) understands how to sell them. 





We advertise the truth when we assert that 
the EMERSON PIANO is by far the most complete 
embodiment of a thoroughly well built and scien- 
tific instrument placed upon the market at an 
honest price. 





a — 


EMERSON PIANO Co. 


Main Office: 116 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 











L & H. in Spanish. | 
vanish edition of Lyon & Healy’s cat- 
1803-4 is being sent out. It is a handsome 

114 pages contains a short de- 
vast array of goods manufactured and sold 
Lyon & Healy’s 


: o S] 


f with cover and 


& Healy The importance of 


in trade rendersa Spanish list imperative. 


Mr. A. H. Hammond Writes. 
WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 22, 1894. 
[ i Courie 
COPY of a trade paper of the zoth inst. has 
I »wn me, in which are statements concerning 


ral organ manufacturers, which perhaps it 


and seve 





Taber Organ Company any 


oaned the 
lightest interest in their business. | 


SECON I never loaned Mr. John N. Merrill any money, or 




















had the slightest interest in his business. 
Dyk I do not control the Loring & Blake Organ Com- 
in 
e has been no consolidation of the Taber 
ind Loring & Blake companies. Each is as independ- 
I 
nt of the other as they ever were. 
| I never had an unpleasant word with Mr. W. A. 
M l anything of the nature stated in the ar- 
ticl eferre to ever occur. 
The statements regarding my making organs for 
Smith American Organ Company, the Taber Com- 
ny a the Loring & Blake Organ Company are 
wholly unfounded 
I never loaned the E. P. Carpenter Company 
i have not the slightest interest in their 
I vaned the Bridgeport Organ Company 
and have not the slightest interest in their | 
+ + ’ } 
igated or promoted a combination to 
r hold up the price of reeds 
, : | 
I I no organ manufactory and am charging 
yne 24 cents per octave for reeds 
I ENTH.—So far as I know the publication referred to was 
ade iference with or the knowledge of any 
ed there 
ELFTH.—-It is true that reeds and boards are being sold by 
use ¢ d with the most ambitious combine 


to control the organ supply market in 


this land at a price confessedly 20 per cent. below any 
possible cost, and I am the victim of its aim. My life- 
long satisfied and loyal customers are attempted to be 
coerced into buying reeds of the great ‘‘ still hunt com- 
bine” by the nearly complete control it now has of or- 
gan keys. It may work, and it may not. I think the 
instincts of the men directing our trade papers and of 
the organ manufacturers of this country may be trusted 
to goright. If there be one of these whom I have ever 
wronged or hardshipped, or ever failed to help in the 
time of need, let him say it to the public and to me. 
Yours, A. H. Hammonp. 


The Braumuller Resumption. 
HE affairs of the Braumuller Company are 
being rapidly closed up, and Mr. Otto Braumuller 


| states that the assignee will probably be discharged this 


week. The assignee has until February 17 to submit all 
claims to the court, but as all creditors have signed the 
settlement on the basis reported heretofore in THe Musica. 
CouRIER there seems to be no further need of an assignee, 
hence Mr. Braumuller is inclined to think he may be dis- 
charged at once. 

A few men are finishing up some pianos and this force 
will be increased and manufacture resumed as soon after 
the discharge of the assignee as possible. Mr. Braumuller 
is exceedingly hopeful of gathering in the stray ends of his 
business and of pushing his plant. 

CO. a 


Hardman, Peck & Co. 
ppt HARDMAN, PECK & 
general conversation on the condition of trade, say: 

‘* All signs indicate a genuine improvement in retail busi- 
ness in New York. We are selling many Hardman pianos. 
The prices realized are good and the number of customers 
is increasing. We find that the people who are buying are 
of an unusually good class, and although they have the 
impression generally that they can buy at lower figures 
than ever before, are willing to pay cash for what they 
get. If time is wanted at all it is very short time. The 
inquiries are largely for the higher grades of casings, and 
pianos in natural woods are those most in demand. With- 
out desiring to deceive ourselves we cannot escape the feel- 
ing that the tide is beginning to turn, and that in a short 
time retail business at the East will be more as it is, and 
has been, at the West. If the present indications and im- 
provements continue, we believe that a sufficient momen- 
tum will have been acquired to carry the trade into real 
activity. Y : 

‘‘We might add that our renting business has been espe- 
cially good, remarkable, we might say, considering the 
circumstances.” 
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EXPERIENCE NO. Ill. . 


> 


I NEVER gotthat fiver from the new trade edit- 
or. I went up to the office eleven times and found it locked 
every time. ‘The last time I went there Isaw a card pinned 
on with tacks, which said : 


GONE FOR A Montru 


To CIRCULATE THE PAPER. 


I could not make it out, but the boy came down stairs 
with a rush, sliding on the bannisterand whistling, ‘* O, the 
jolly fraud” (the same boy who was in the office that eve- 
ning when the men refused to deliver the safe), and he was 
dumb as a bell. 

‘Tom you had no business to write about that safe racket 
in your ‘ experiences,’” says he, ‘‘ and I know your name, 
too, Mr. Poccet.” I didn't believe him, but he swore he knew 
it, and moreover, he told me his mother licked him for tell- 
ing things to strangers about the tragiceditor. ‘‘ Say,” said 
he, semi-confidentially, ‘‘ have you got a cigarette? If 
you'll give me two I'll tell you something funny.” 

I was after my fiver, so I thought, ‘' better late than 
ever,” and I pulled out a few that I got at the salesmen’s 
dinner last spring. I had them in my inside vest pocket all 
summer, and they had a fine flavor. He had one of them 
half finished before he began and giving a few furtive 
glances upward to see if the old lady was about he said 

‘« There was a piano man up here the other day with a 
baby ; beautiful little child with a big hook nose, something 
like an eagle's.” 

‘* What did he want to bring an innocent little thing with 
such a noseup here to this place?” says I. 

‘**I don't know,” remarked the youngster, ‘‘ but anyhow 
he said he didn’t know what to name it and he thought he 
would show it to the trade editor and ask his advice.” 

‘« Well!” 

** Well ; he said he never named children for anyone un- 
less he was asubscriber. You subscribe first and pay and 
then I'll look at the child,” he growled and stuck his hands 
in his pants, took a drink of brandy and walked up and 
down the room thinking like. Well, the man laid the bady 
in the chair and paid, and he looked at it and jumped aside 
as if he had been hit by a bungstarter.” ‘‘ That nose, 
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that nose!” that’s all he hollered, and picking up his feet he 
made a break and rushed out. 

‘* You don’t say!” said I. 
‘* Yes I do,” replied the boy. 


took the baby along crying. 


‘* Well, the man left and 
I waited till the old man 


came back, and walked up to him and slyly asked 
him what was the matter with the baby’s nose. He 
dropped his pen and ink and stared at me, took a 
drink of brandy and told me that a nose like that 


baby’s nose reminded him of a fearful thing that had 
happened years ago when he was editing an Oyster Paper 
called the ‘Mud Turtle.’ He was sitting in his chair one 
evening, when suddenly he heard some squeaking noise ; 
he went to the hall door, and there in a basket were two 
babies, each one with a nose just like that, and on the bas- 
ket was a ticket with these words: ‘ Them are your'n.’ He 
said his heart softened when he saw those beautiful chil- 
dren, both twins about two years apart. and he was making 
such a pile of money out of the ‘ Mud Turtle’ that he made 
up his mind to raise them. He sent both to Oxford Uni- 
versity and made actors and actresses out of them, and 
after they succeeded they refused to recognize him as their 
father. One of them died trying to solve the combination 
of a bank safe lock, and the other was caught one moon- 
light night dangling over atree limb with a rope around 
his neck, and before he could get down he was dead. And 
the editor sobbed and took a drink of brandy. Wasn't it 
sad?” 

I hardly believed my eyes, but the boy spoke as if he 
knew the truth and I was so impressed that I gave him an- 
I told him where he could find me if he 
ever wanted and went Union Who 
should come up to me but the trade editor himself? He 
walked solemnly, shuffling a little and with bent shoulders ; 


his high hat looked as if the rain hiked to dwell on it once 


other cigarette. 


me across square. 


in a while ; his moustache drooped and his face was cast 
down toward the walk. It was a sinister look which he 
gave me. 

“Did I give you a receipt for those $5 dollars you gave 
me that evening?” he bellowed. 

*“« You gave nothing,” I replied. 

‘] insist, sir, that you go immediately with me to my 
office to get a receipt, sir; I insist.” 

What in the dickens did I wantareceipt for? I thought to 
myself; but he would not let go of me. I had to join him. 
When we got into the room he ripped a slip out of his pass- 
book and wrote a receipt out for $10 

‘ Five,” said I, returning it. 

‘Give me $5 and that will square it,” he replied quietly 


and tragically. *‘‘ And besides that I have a place for you, 





| 
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Mr. Poccet.” He looked at me whistfully, as if asudden in- 
spiration struck—that is, as soonas I had paid over the other 
‘‘Are you discreet?" he whispered, as he sneaked 
up tome. I said my wife told me I was. ‘Is your wife 
discreet; can she keep a secret; is she trustworthy?” 
‘*Oh, certainly,” I falteringly answered. 

‘Oh, Poccet, if I could only believe you! You are a 
piano man ; that is the great trouble. So many piano men 
have trusted me—no, I mean so few would—no, no; what 
am I saying? Well, can I tell you a journalistic secret and 
confide in your keeping it? And if you prove true I shall 
find an elegant place for you with a great house that adver- 


fiver. 


tises with me.” 

I could not resist the temptation ; I agreed to say nothing. 
Locking the door he crawled up to me, and pointing to a 
closet, asked me to look into it. It was a deep recess that 
had been built originally in the old house evidently as a 
wash room for guests. It was filled from the floor to the 
ceiling with new copies of his paper. 

‘* Look here, Poccet, said he, ‘‘ read this,” and pointing to 
a sheet torn from his paper, he read : 


PRINTER'S CERTIFICATE. } 

We, Matrix, Stone & Cylinder, Printers, 15 Chase 

Alley, near Devil's Lane, certify that we have 
printed 5.000 copies of this issue of the ‘Sick 
Trades.” 
‘And there they are, Poccet ; what am I todo? If one 
of my advertisers should happen to feel like going to that 
closet and find that fearful stack of papers there, I should 
be ruined for the sixteenth time, and you can help me.” 

‘* How?” 

‘* How?” says he, ‘‘ Why take them away, for God's sake; 
take them somewhere, where no piano or organ men will 
ever put his eyes on them. ” 

Well, that was a nice mess; with about 4,000 to 4,500 
papers in a closet when they could not be used for any other 
purpose but to cart them away. 

‘Where shall I take them,” says I. 

Says he: ‘‘ Anywhere on earth where a piano or organ 
man will not be apt to find them.” 4 

3ut they will be apt to find out all about it as we take 
them down stairs here on the Square, unless we get some 
bags and put them in. How are you going to get the 
bags?” 

‘* Buy them, Poccet.” 

When he said that I made a break and before he could 
catch me I was down on the street. I could see it all. As 
an old experienced piano traveler there was no use trying 











to fool me. He got $5 out of me twice ; then he wanted me 
to cart that edition of his paper away, and besides that he 
wanted me to go and buy the bags to put them in. Oh, 
no ; you cannot fool a piano man like that. 

By the time I got to Tiffany’s he was on me, and asked 
me what hurried me so. 

‘*Why hurry, of course,” said I. 

He stared again with a kind of blank check stare, and 
taking hold of my arm in the regulation bunco style he 
muttered: ‘‘ Say, Poccet, you’re a decent kind of a man, 
but you betray no confidence in me. You should trust me 
(I had just trusted him for another fiver), and not go off like 
that. I am really an honest man of myclass. I always 
run papers until they stop. They simply stop; that’s all. 
When athing cannot goon it must stop, mustn’t it? Of 
course. But at heart I am a real, gorgeously good fellow. 
Someone has been telling you liehoods about me and you 
got scared.” 

‘* Now let's go down to Milly Boulds’ and take a few 
drinks for which you can pay. Say,” he continued, ‘‘ do 
you know anybody with money who wants to put a few 
thuusand in a prosperous, independent, largely circulating 
music trade paper, the most independent music trade paper 
in existence? It is making money fist over hand and I 
give my own word for it.” 

‘‘ Well, if it is making money so rapidly,” 
‘why must more money be put into it?” 

‘* Because its debts must be paid, don't you see? 
dehts must be paid, or it must stop.” 

‘* What, again?” I fairly roared, and with that he rushed 
off to the billiard room, and an hour afterward I found him 
winning four games from Slosson and six from Schaeffer. 
He was so excited he did not see me, and, thanking God, I 
went home to my wife. 


I replied, 


Its 








Enterprise at Butte, Mon. 

HE Decker Brothers piano has just been se- 
T cured as the leader by that exceedingly enterprising 
firm the Sherman Music House at Butte, Mon. Judging 
from a photograph before us this music company has a 
wareroom of which even the largest cities would be proud, 
and the reports concerning the firm all agree that its mem- 
bers are bright, smart and energetic merchants, who pro- 
pose to develope the possibilities of the music trade in their 
section. 

With the Decker Brothers pianos as leaders they at once 
occupy a position of eminence in the music trade, as it 
gives them influence and tone and shows that they intend 
to give to their people an article of the highest rank. 
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test is surely well made—remarkably well made—such is the 


NOTICE. the piano that winter. In the spring I tried it and found a 
Wegman piano. 


few of the unisons a little dull. Wishing to test the piano | 
I tuned it. It felt well, and I soon evened the wunisons, 








E respectfully notify piano and organ manu-| not giving the piano a thorough tuning, as it did not | important. 
facturers of this country who have had any cor- | need it. , N established branch house doing a good 
respondence with the firm of the name of Harrison & | ‘‘ The instrument continued in use until May, when I business in the city of Chicago desires to join 


rented it on the island to a family I always supply. se with one or two Eastern responsible manufacturers 
staid there until October, when I rae notified that it) in joint branch warerooms. All particulars will be given 
needed tuning. My tuner went over it and found it in| | on application to “B,” care THe Musica Courter, 226 Wa- 
splendid shape, considering the time it had stood without | | bash avenue, Chichgo, Ml. 
tuning. During the summer I had to tune rented pianos | = 
F on the island at least twice. | —The Saalfield Publishing Company, of New York, was incor- 
A Severe Test. > . ovedionesipiver hea ee eas ~ tots 7 a 
I am now convinced of the ability to stand in tune of the | porated last week to publish books, sheet music and music books; 
VER a year ago I let Wegman & Co. send Wegman piano and shall handle them in the future. ‘I | capital, $150,000, and directors, Richard A. Saalfield, Aaron B. Cohn 
b ‘ P 3 and Albert R. Pecare, of New York city. 

me one of their pianos with the patent tuning | gave an order to Mr. W. C. Burgess, representing the firm | | W: ANTED -A position by an experienced sheet music clerk ; thor- 
pins,” said Mr. F. H. Chandler, the oldest piano dealer of | of Wegman & Co., the other day and thus added the Weg- ough; knows the foreign as well as the American branches ; 
Brooklyn. man piano to my line.” can give best references regarding ability and integrity. Address P., 

‘*T told them,” continued Mr. Chandler, ‘‘that I placed | Everyone around Brooklyn and New York bears testi- | “@°° ee ee cae ‘ : 

r - % - ‘ js ANTED-—A partner in the retail piano and organ business with 
no reliance on their tuning device. I have always been | mony to the veracity and sound business judgment of Mr. W some capital; good business established; several hundred 
afraid of those things. As soon as the piano was in my | Chandler. He has given the Wegman piano a most im-| prospects ready to work. Also a good worker for retail trade; expe- 
possession I sent the house a check, and placed the piano in 


partial test, and the manner in which the instrument has | rience and reference required. Address Box 799, Ashland, Ohio. 
ANTED--To exchange, good income paying business property 


Co., of London, England, to apply at this office for 
information before shipping any goods to that firm or | 
agents of that firm. 








one of my teaching rooms, where all winter it was sub- | withstood it speaks for the piano construction, also indorses “ , 
: m : . A : (fine pressed brick stores with flats above) on good business 
jected to the hardest kind of use. Hours of practice a day | the tuning device. street in Chicago; want pianos in payment ; investigate. Address 
is surely a severe test for a piano. I allowed no one to tune A piano that can be sent out and subjected to such als. A., care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Competition and increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 


and we think, In view of these facts, coupled with » EL Es 


our recent brilliant success In England, that we are 


entitled to even a larger share of your generous 
patronage. 4 N 
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“Coleman Insulator ?” 
If not, it will pay you to investi- 
gate. They are the best and 
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cheapest in the market. When 
placed under the casters of the | 
piano or organ gives to the in- 
Strument a ful, rich tone and 
Saves the carpet. This simple 
but effective device is meeting 
with pronounced success among 
musicians and others. Testi- 
moni Is in favor of this Insulator 
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PLAIN TRUTHS: 


Alfred Dolge Addresses 
His Workmen. 


WAGES WILL BE LOWER 


If the Wilson Bill Becomes a 
Law. 


THE HIGH AVERAGE OF WAGES UNDER 
THE M’AINLEY TARIFF, 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Reunion at Dolgeville 


| specially celebrated. Some of you had even planned an 
exhibition of the goods we manufacture in order to show 
| the progress we have made during this quarter of acen- 
| tury. Programmes had been sketched for festivities which 
were to outshine anything Dolgeville had ever seen. 

This celebration was to have been an Object Lesson, 
showing what labor and capital can accomplish when under 
a government whose economic policy aims continually to 
increase the prosperity of the masses, unmolested by par- 
tisan politics. 

The party now in power, true to its old-time hatred of in- 
dustry and thrift, has inaugurated a policy so antagonistic 
to the welfare of both wage-earners and manufacturers 
that conditions have been created that impel me not to 
spend any money this year for festivities, or even for our 
customary dinner. Therefore I invited you to sit with me 
round these empty tables and ask you to accept my check 
for $500.00 with the suggestion that you entrust it to a com- 
mittee of three from your number, who shall use it to assist 
such of our co-workers as may need aid during the winter. 


Those Prosperous Years. 

In reviewing our business for the years 1891 and 1892, I 
was able to report to you that they were the most success- 
ful years we have had. Each year I could announce a rise 
in wages and never have you enjoyed steadier employment 
than in those years. They will be known 1n the history of 
our country as the two years of sound economic policy (em- 
bodied in the McKinley Tariff Law) by which the purchas- 
ing power of the masses was increased to such an extent 
that all the factories throughout the land were busy every 
working day inthe year. Although we did not enjoy the 
much lauded privilege of supplying the Kaffirs of Zululand, 
the Bushwackers of Australia, the Hindoos of East India, 





or the Coolies of China with the products of our factories, 


There | our home markets consumed all that America could make. 


Was no Feasting Nor Drinking This Year—Instead, And now all this is reversed, and at this our Twenty- 


Mr. Dolge Gave His Check for What the Ban- 
quet Usually Cost, as a Fand for the Relief 
of Those Who May be in Need Before 


the Winter Ends — Some Facts 
and Figures Likely to Con- 
found the Free Traders 


HE twenty-fifth annual reunion of the em- 
ployees of Alfred Dolge was held at Dolgeville Satur- 

day night, January 27. 
The Dolgeville reunions have always been of great inter- 
est tomanufacturers and to business men generally, as well 


as to many thousands of workingmen, because of the profit- 
sharing system in vogue in Mr. Dolge’s extensive factories. 
The profits earned by the men during the year are always 
distributed at these reunions. 

It has been Mr. Dolge’s custom in the past to invite his 


t 
to 


a banquet, after the annual inventory in 
January has been completed, at which he has generally ad- 


briefly concerning the business done during 


employees to 


dressed them 
the year 

The cost of these banquets has usually been about $500. 
This year, owing to the closing of the mills and the conse- 
quent hardships necessarily suffered by the workmen, Mr. 
Dolge decided not to give a banquet but to present his 
check for $500 to a committee selected by the employees, 
the proceeds to be used in relieving any distress that may 
occur among the employees and their families during the 
winter 

lhe reunion this year was of exceptional interest, be- 
cause of the widespread distress that prevails in the woolen 
industry as a result of the proposed changes in the tariff by 
the Wilson bill, and because of a very general desire on the 
part of economists, manufacturers and workmen to know 
how a profit-sharing system had fared in a year of unprece- 
dented business depression. 

Mr. Dolge invited his employees to meet him this year in 
the new shoe factory, the machinery for which has not ar- 
rived, and where there is ample room. The employees 
provided a literary entertainment to fill out the evening, 
and musicians among their number furnished music for the 
dancing that followed. Thus the reunion this year cost 
nothing 

Mr. Dolge made a more extended address to his men 
than at previous reunions and told them some very plain 
truths concerning the effects of Free Trade upon the in- 
dustries of America. 

He informed them that they had earned snfficient profits 
to increase the pension list and provide for the payment of 
insurance premiums, as well as for an increase in the uum- 
ber of policies, but that nothing had been earned beyond 
the regular wages, in addition to the pension and insurance 
accounts. 

As is well known, Mr. Dolge is an earnest advocate of 
Protection, and his address to his men should be read by 
workingmen everywhere. He spoke as follows : 
Mr. Dolge’s Address. 


I welcome you to our Twenty-fifth reunion. For years 


we have all looked forward to this reunion, as one to be 





| fifth Reunion, I am compelled to offer aid to men who have 


worked with us, who can and are willing to work, and yet 
are forced to the level of mendicants merely because su- 
preme ignorance and conceit reign at Washington. 


Closed for the First Time. 

For the first time in twenty-five years our factories are 
closed for want of orders; for the first time in twenty-five 
years I stand before you to state what you all know—that 
in spite of our earnest efforts, in spite of our many advan- 
tages, in spite of our acknowledged position as leaders in 
our lines of business, in spite of allthis and more, we have 
not made any progress during 1893. 


The Darkest Page. 

The first year of the ‘‘ Refurm Era” is the darkest page 
in the records of our business, but not by any fault of ours. 
We have done our duty and more, by almost Herculean ef- 
forts we managed to keep our factories running until De- 
cember fifteenth, while thousands of factories were forced 
to shut down entirely or partially as soon as the Secretary 
of the Treasury fired his bomb into the business communi- 
ty last June, threatening to pay Government obligations in 
silver. This bomb shattered the entire commercial struc- 
ture ; confidence was destroyed, values decreased, and our 
industries received such a staggering blow that the repeal 
of the silver bill, which the Free Traders claimed would 
set the wheels of industry agoing, did not make any im- 
pression upon the situation. 


No Soup Houses in Dolgeville. 

What is there for me to review this year? We received 
ten (10) awards for the products of our factories at the Chi- 
cago World's Fair, but of what benefit can they be to us 
under the present condition of affairs? True, we have been 
more fortunate than many others. Dolgeville knows as 
yet nothing of soup houses. Dolgeville has not, like many 
other manufacturing towns, had occasion to appeal to the 
outside world for aid to feed and clothe starving and suf- 
fering wage earners because, as stated before, we have 
managed to keep our factories going, and our men em- 
ployed at some work or other. 

Most of you own your homes and when the factories 
closed you had saved enough tocarry you through the win- 
ter without asking alms of anybody. 


A Timely Warning Heeded. 


Thanks to the lesson which we received under the first 
Cleveland régime we do not carry all our eggs in one basket. 
We observed in time that a powerful element was per- 
sistently at work to destroy American industries and that 
its policy was first to attack the woolen industry, that 
corner stone of our industrial system. 

They very properly reasoned that our industrial structure 
would fall if they succeeded in demolishing the corner 
stone ; hence their combined, never-ceasing attacks, their 
ruthless and reckless attempts, from Mills to Wilson, to 
annihilate the woolen industry. 

Knowing this, I have ever since 1883, when the first on- 
slaught was made, studied to so arrange our business that 
in case the people should ever be misled into putting a Free 
Trade party in power, the prosperity of Dolgeville should 
not depend upon the success of woolen mills alone. The 
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ployment to a majority of our people to at least keep the 
wolf from the door. 
What Felt-Makers May Expect. 

I have not much to say to you felt-makers ; on the whole 
you have done well during the year, and if it were not for 
the reasons given, you would have earned good wages. 
But unfortunately, some of you who earn $2.25 per day in 
the factory have been compelled to work part of the year 
alongside Italians shoveling dirt for $1.25 per day. 

I fear that the majority of our felt-makers will henceforth 
have to work in the factory for the same wages Italians 
get for shoveling dirt. The Wilson bill will compel it. 

The Free Raw Material Humbug. 

Many of my friends are astonished that I oppose the 
Wilson bill, because they think free wool, free raw mate- 
rial, must benefit manufacturers. Let me show you how 
adroitly the Free Traders try to humbug people with 
their free raw material. The Woolen Schedule of the 
proposed Wilson Tariff, admits the so-called raw material, 
free of duty and reduces the duty on foreigh hammerfelt 
about eighty cents ($.80) per pound. If we investigate we 
find that American manufacturers, and through them con- 
sumers of American made woolen goods, never paid the 
duty on wool, except a small fraction thereof. The foreign 
wool growers paid the larger share of it for the privilege of 
selling in our markets, just as the Bermuda potato grow- 
ers, who appeared before the Wilson Committee, admitted 
that ‘hey pay the duty on potatoes which they send here, 
and not our consumers. Statistics of the prices of wool in 
the various markets of the world for the past thirty (80) 
years prove conclusively that the duty is chiefly paid by the 
foreigner, not by the American consumers. 

But granting even that American manufacturers did not 
pay the entire duty on wool, do you suppose for a moment 
that foreign wool growers will sell their wool at the same 
price if the demand for their wool is increased by three to 
four hundred million pounds per year, an amount equal 
to the total American product? Certainly not! We may 
perhaps get our wool two to three cents cheaper than now 
with a duty of eleven (11) cents per pound, but the reduc- 
tion will not be more than that. This will make a differ- 
ence of about ten cents on a pound of. felt, while the duty 
on foreign felts is reduced eighty cents ($.80) per pound, a 
difference of seventy cents ($.70) per pound in favor of for- 
eign as against American manufacturers. 

The Effect of Free Wool. 

If the duty on wool is removed, our American wool 
grower must stop raising sheep, and thousands of Ameri- 
can farmers will be deprived of their income which this 
by-industry yields them. 

After losing their home supply, American manufacturers 
will have to bid up the price of foreign wool in order to in- 
duce foreign wool growers to increase their herds. Our 
Government will lose the revenue from the duty on wool ; 
American farmers will lose their income ; American manu- 
facturers will have to pay nearly as much for wool, while 
foreign manufacturers will be able to flood our market with 
the products of cheap labor. 

But there is another cry with which Free Traders try to 
befog the public mind. They claim that with free raw 
materials ‘‘ The Markets of the World” will be open to 
American manufacturers, and insist that we cannot sell 
our products in foreign markets because of the duty on 
raw materials. Z7hey dare not admit that it 1s a QUES- 
TION OF WAGES. Aside from the fact that no one 
has as yet succeeded in pointing out those great markets 
in which American manufacturers can compete against the 
low wages of foreign factories (all civilized nations of 
Europe produce more than they consume), every school 
boy knows that as far as export trade is concerned Ameri- 
can manufacturers enjoy free raw meterials. 

We have exported our piano felts to Europe ever since 
we demonstrated at the Vienna World's Exposition, 1873, 
that we make the best piano felt. 


Under the McKinley Bill Foreign Manufacturers Pay 
the Duty. 

Again Free Traders are ready with the alarming cry that 
American manufacturers rob their home customers because 
they sell their products in foreign markets for less than at 
home. Of course they sell to foreign buyers cheaper! be- 
cause the framers of the McKinley Tariff Law were wise 
enough to refund the duty on raw material used in goods 
used for export. Again Free Traders ask us how it is that 
American manufacturers can compete in foreign countries, 
with free raw material, and ask for protection at home! 
WHY? Because foreign manufacturers will sell to the 
American importer so much below the price which they 
charge at home, as is necessary to obtain our market, 
exactly as the Bermuda potato grower does. 

The records of the Appraiser’s Office show this beyond 
dispute. Our Free Trade Theorists can convince them- 
selves by studying Custom House reports that the invoice 
prices for foreign made goods decline in the same ratio 
that the duties are increased, and increase as duties de- 
crease. 

It is a fact known to the commercial world that manu- 
facturers will always sell at less prices for export than for 








diversity of our industries will always give sufficient em- 





home consumption. ‘They will often be satisfied to obtain 
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the bare cost of labor and material because the expense of 
running their factories is the same whether they work for 
export or not. Every importer and exporter will admit the 
truth of this statement, which applies as well to American 
as to European manufacturers. 

During the past four months I have been repeatedly 
called to the Appraiser’s Office at the New York Custom 
House to testify as to the market value of imported piano 
felt. 1 found the same grade of felt which we sell regu- 
larly in Europe invoiced by European manufacturers for 
less than one-half our selling price and away below the 
price which he charges in his home market. Sufficient 
reason against an ad valorem duty ! 

Is it notclear that the Wilson Tariff means that American 
workingmen must work for wages as low as European 
workingmen get, which means a great reduction here? 

We can sell our felts in Europe, because there European 
manufacturers charge their regular price, but when they 
ship to America they sell for just so much less as the im- 
porter has to pay our Government for the privilege of sell- 
ing in our markets. 

Under the Wilson Bill Consumers Must Pay the Duty. 

Reduce the duty as the Wilson bill proposes, destroy the 
American industry, so that foreign manufacturers have no 
competition here, and they will raise their prices and make 
American consumers pay the duty 

We must meet this competition of cheap foreign labor as 
best we can and American manufacturers and workmen 
must both pay tribute to the idiosyncracies of Free Trade 
theorists. 

I have some hope that the new machines constructed by 
our inventors will assist us in some degree to produce our 
felt cheaper. Just to the extent Mr. Millett’s inventions 
cheapen the cost of production will the scale of wages be 
benefited, as it always has from the day that the first labor- 
saving machine was started in our mills. I havé nothing 
further to say tu you felt-makers ; we must await the attack 
of the enemy and defend ourselves as best we can 

Success of the Shoe Business. 

The shoe business, one of those branches which I added 
from fear of the Free Traders, has done remarkably well. 
We sold considerab!y more shoes in 1893 than we did in the 
banner year, 1892, and could have sold ever so many more 
had we been able to make them. 

The shoe business cannot possibly be dzrect/y affected 
by any tariff changes. The shoes we make are accepted 
the world over as the ‘‘ Standard,” and our competitors are 
continually paying us the compliment of imitating our 
styles and claiming in their advertisements that their shoes 
are just as good as Alfred Dolge's. The public knows, 
however, that an imitation can never be as good as the 
genuine article, hence our increased sales despite the hard 
times. 

The increase in the shoe business compelled us to build 
a factory across the river. It is a large, commodious 
building, especially designed for the purpose, and fitted up 
with all modern improvements, so that it may well be 
called a model factory. 

Our Mr. Kneaskern has in the construction of this build- 
ing made his reputation of being able to overcome seem- 
ingly insurmonntable obstacles, and has made his mark in 
the development of Dolgeville. 

The capacity of the shoe factory is now more than double 
what it was and we can assure our customers prompter 
shipments in future if they place their orders in time. 

Having sold all our stock of shoes on hand, we have 
reason t6 look ahead for a good trade in this branch for the 
coming year and as soon as the people at Washington tell 
the country ‘‘ where we are at” the machinery in the new 
factory will be humming to our hearts’ content. 

The Hammer Shop. 
Hammer Shop has held its own to a remarkable de- 
gree. Our out-put in 1893 is only 25 per cent. less than that 
of 1892. Since it will be just this branch of the business 
which must help us to fight foreign competition in cheap 
hammerfelt, strong efforts must be made to improve its 


The 


ability to produce the best piano hammers at the lowest 
possible cost by aid of new machinery. 

The room so far occupied by the shoe department will be 
added to the Hammer Shop, and our inventors have been 
busy for some months past improving the machinery and 
tools used in the making of hammers. 


The Lumber Department. 

Next to the shoe department we devoted our energies 
during the past year chiefly to the development of the 
Lumber Department. The Lumber Department is also one 
of those which cannot be directly affected by the machina- 
tions of the enemies of American industries. 

They cannot import piano cases and piano sounding 
boards, and we have therefore lost no time in developing 
this branch of our business as rapidly as prudence per- 
mitted. . 

Of course we have to record a falling off of trade with 
our regular customers, but we made up for the loss by 
seeking new business, and since lumber is being used un- 
der all circumstances it depends entirely upon the manage- 
ment, whether or not the machinery shall be kept busy. 





Having said what little there is to be said about our fac- 
tories here in Dolgeville I must now mention the New York 
Store. 

The New York Store. 

In September we moved from our old quarters, No, 122 
East 13th St., which we had occupied for 23 years, into our 
new building, No. 110-112 East 18th St., where we finally 
enjoy the facilities required for our ever growing business. 

We were just about ready to do a larger business with 
greater promptness when the wheels of commerce came to 
a standstill. The able men who are selling the goods you 
make made a noble fight all along the line, and although 
we suffered with the rest of the business community we 
perhaps got a little more than our share of what business 
there was. As you know the New York Store has an ad- 
vantage over you because it can sell autoharps besides the 
many other goods, and can turn about and import goods 
from Europe if it cannot sell American made goods, and is 
therefore always sure of retaining its share of the business. 

I can assure you, however, that the men in the New York 
establishment, as good Americans, are honest believers in 
the philosophy of Protection and the home market, and 
will therefore strain every nerve to sell the goods you 
make against any imported article. 


The Death Record. 

Death took from us during 1893 two of our co-workers, 
Henry Helterline and Jacob Van Buren. 

Henry Helterline died November 6, 1893, at the age of 
41 years. He had been with us not quite five years and 
would have been entitled to his first life insurance policy 
this year. Mr. Helterline was one of those quiet men who 
faithfully perform their duties as citizens and employees, 
and who enjoy the happiness of home and family circles 
more than mingling in public. He was respected by all 
who knew him, and nothing better can be said of the de- 
parted than that those who knew him best miss him most. 

Jacob Van Buren, who died November 11, 1893, at the 
age of 66 years, worked in the machine shop from October 
1, 1877, to May 1, 1883, when failing health compelled him 
to quit work. He was a man of most decided views which 
could not be changed when once accepted. A good neigh- 
bor of olden times ; good-natured and ready to assist when 
occasion demanded. 

Let us rise in honor of the dead? 

According to custom I give you now the figures of the 
workings of my system of Earning Sharing during the year 
1893. 

Annual Distribution of Earnings. 

The annual statement of my system of Earning Sharing 

shows the following : 


PENSION ACCOUNT. 


To L. Engelhardt .. ete... $507.00 
To A. S. Foster..... 312.00 
"Di SN in ong og ss obs sec 280.00 


———— $1,099.00 
Previously paid to pensioners.................... 6,388.00 
Total amount paid to pensioners............ $7,487.00 


Contributions to Pension Account to 
GS Es So o05ss cat eens oa ccc s 3 ee 
COD PONTING os vices 5 ica cdces ye 1,132.06 
Contributions for 1893..... 3,773.31 
——-—— $30,131.07 
a eee ree tery 7,487.00 








$22,644.07 


On hand January 1, 1894.. 
From January 1, 1894, three employees are entitled to pen- 
sions, namely : 


L. Engelhardt 
A. S. Foster... ee 
Alfred Getman.......... 


. .$507.00 per year. 
aw 
wee. 9 


LIFE INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


For Life Insurance we paid on 79 ex- 
isting policies during 1893........ $ 4,100.22 
PROVIOUIET GONE, soe 5s ces o6eecs oe . 28,296.59 


$32,396.81 





Fifteen (15) new Life Insurance policies, issued by the 
Germania Life Insurance Co., of New York, will be dis- 
tributed to-night, increasing the face value of policies now 
held by employees, on which the firm pays the premiums, 
to $167,000. 

Deposits made Jan., 1894, for those re- 
jected by the Life Insurance Co.....$ 528.30 
Previously paid 2,618.95 : 


° Endowment Account, 

Nothing could be credited to Endowment Account this 
year. The unsatisfactory state of business prevented any- 
one from producing more than he was paid in wages. 

You will remember that for the year 1891, $3,064.00 was 
credited to your Endowment accounts, and for 1892, (the 
last of the McKinley years), $4,236.15. In other words, be- 
sides your losses on wages, you have lost about $4,000 in 
addition. 

The Aid Society. 


Your Aid Society paid out for relief money, 


to BL SARs ee eerie aie $1,108. 7; 
a a eer Ser rrr i 5.83 
$1,134.56 
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Summary of Earning Sharing. 
Tosum up all expenditures the firm made on account of 
Earning Sharing during the year 1893 : 


Sao nate $3,773.31 
4,100, 22 


POR DOMONE. «oi. ios ssess 
For insurance 
For endowment............. 
For deposits 
For school purposes outside of taxes.. 
ak SRE RR ROC eer pee ‘ 





528.30 
4,882.99 

560.40 
— $ 13,845.22 
197,790.09 





Previously paid 


Grand total $211,635.31 


The Average of Wages Under Protection and Free 
Trade. 

Our statistics show that during the year 1886, when the 
effects of the low tariff of 18883 were felt to the full extent, 
the wages in our felt factory averaged $303.00 per capita. 
In 1891, after the enactment of the McKinley bill, we paid 
$454.00 per capita, while in 1893 the average dropped again 
to $401.00. This includes men, boys, women and girls. 

By the way, these statistics are open for inspection to all 
those who use the power of the press to belittle, insult, 
malign and ruin, if they can, any American who has the 
courage to manufacture goodsin this country. I defy Free 
Traders to point to any woolen mill in Europe where for the 
same number of hours per day anything like the wages 
which we paid during 1891 and 1892, ‘‘ the McKinley years,”’ 
can be earned. 

Many of my friends wondered why the Free Trade press 
denounced me in such unmeasured terms for closing our 
factories the fifteenth of December. 

The reasons why they singled me out for their most 
vicious attacks are many. 

The Free Trade Animas. 

I am the first American manufacturer who succeeded in 
producing in this country the finest grade of piano felt ever 
made in the world. This alone is a great crime in the eyes 
of Free Traders. Previous to establishing this industry 
here American consumers depended entirely upon im- 
porters. I further had the audacity to introduce the felt 
shoe industry into America, and thanks to protection and 
ingenuity succeeded in giving the American people better 
shoes for less money than could be obtained from abroad. 
The importation of felt shoes has almost ceased, and this 
industry is now so firmly established in our country that 
thousands of wage-earners are supported byit. Because of 
these successes Dolgeville sprung up around these factories 
and is now one of the most prosperous villages in Central 
New York. ‘Hence Dolgeville is an eyesore to our Free 
Trade friends. 

If I had built all these factories in New York or Chicago 
the Free Trade press would never have noticed me ; but 
here is Dolgeville, a prosperous village, built up entirely 
under the healthful influences of Protection, with the great- 
est promises for the future, almost within the Adirondack 
wilderness. Ever since I harnessed the beautiful falls of 
our stream and made them drive labor saving machines, 
enabling me to pay you good wages, and to supply our 
customers with better goods at lower prices than they ever 
bought from importers, these Free Traders have hated 
me, hated Dolgeville and everything connected with Dolge- 
ville most cordially. The arguments of Free Traders were 
of no avail against this living example and indisputable 
demonstration of the beneficent results of Protection, hence 
they resort to vituperation. 

Thousands of mills had to shut down and not much was 
said about it. Our neighbors in the Mohawk Valley had 
closed their mills for months, throwing thousands out of 
employment, and nothing was said, but what a howl from 
Seattle to Providence when it became known that we had 
closed ! 

The most ridiculous stories were invented, and religiously 
copied from paper to paper. A country paper printed that 
I had sent a trusted agent to Europe to look about fora 
factory. That editor knew of the return of my agent, with 
plans for this imaginary factory, which this editor located 
in Germany, and he knew further that the plans had been 
approved by our experts and the machinery would soon be 
removed, and Dolgeville was to be left to its fate and the 
tender mercy of Mr. Cleveland and his Free Trade asso- 
ciates. 

This story was again telegraphed to the Free Trade pa- 
pers throughout the country, but none of them found it 
worth while to inquire what I knew about all this. 

Such performances, however, are thoroughly in keeping 
with their high-handed methods. It is on a par with their 
‘dinner pail” argument. These unscrupulous people will 
print anything at any time, at anyone’s expense, if it fur- 
thers their object. 


Bare-Faced Misrepresentations. 

The whole propaganda for Free Trade has been from the 
very beginning a chain of the most bare-faced misrepre- 
sentations, studiously circulated for the purpose of creating 
a hatred of, and inciting laborers and the community 
against, manufacturers, mill owners and employers. 

One of the foremost Tariff and Civil Service Reformers 
and consequently most persistent and successful office 
seekers called upon me some ten years ago. It was about 
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the time of the first Cleveland campaign. Our friend, mis- 
taking me for a Cleveland man, and therefore a Free 
Trader, desired my assistance in getting up an argument 
against protection for the woolen industry. He desired 
especially to show that American manufacturers did not 
pay any more for labor than the European. 

In the course of the conversation I called his attention to 
an error in his statements; he admitted the error but coolly 
remarked that facts had to be manufactured to suit the 
theory if necessary. 

There you have all there is of science, honesty and in- 


of the Free Traders of the Cleveland school in a 





Honest Convictions Respected. 

I do not mean to insult those who really believe that with 
Free Trade they will be better off because they can buy 
their clothing, etc., cheaper in Europe than here, and fur- 
thet believe that their salaries as clerks, teachers, college 
nrofessors, or their income as doctors, lawyers, artists, etc., 
will remain the same as now by classifying them with the 
hypocrites who write daily the most contradictory argu- 
ments with the seriousness of honest men. 

Neither do I intend to take issue with honest Democrats 
who believe in Free Trade as an ultimate measure to be 
adopted by us, when we will be ready to fight the world, as 
England was when she discarded Protection. But I want 
to fix the responsibility for the present situation where it 
belongs 

They Voted for It. 

It has been said that the workingmen voted for the 
change, that they are responsible for it and must accept 
The statement is true, the working- 
even the majority of you here to-night 


the consequences. 
men voted for it ; 
but you are not responsible for it, and it 


ted tor 


Vo 
ruel to say that the workmen deserve the unspeakable 
misery which this change has brought upon them and the 


ou 


ntry 


The True Responsibility. 





The responsibility lies with those who told you that your 
dinner pail would cost 50 cents more if tin were manufac- 
in America. The responsibility is with those who | 
created, nursed and stimulated among workmen, under the 


guise of friendship, hatred, envy and jealousy against the 
The responsibility lies with those unscru- 


s 


manufacturer 


pulous men who harrangued you in speech and print ; who 
told the people that manufacturers were robber barons, 
robbing you of your earnings and the people of their money ; 
who pictured the manufacturers as veritable vultures prey- 
ing upon the poor innocent, forbearing, simple people of 
these United States. ‘‘A huge, fat, voracious, bawling 


monster,” are the words which one of the high priests of 
Free Trade, who once enjoyed the confidence of our Ger- 
man-American citizens, applied to our industries in his 
These 
the men who are responsible for the existence of soup 


attempt to create prejudice against manufacturers. 
are 
houses in our manufacturing 
towns, where previously prosperity reigned. It is those 
who proclaimed from the platform that ‘our plain people 
live too extravagantly " and who administer object lessons 
to compel them “ to live more frugally” to whom the re- 


starvation and destitution 


sponsibility belongs 
The Free Trader Distorts the Truth. 

It is the intelligent, rabid, fanatic Free Trader who dis- 
torts the truth, and tortures facts to sustain his theory, who 
aroused and fostered with much shrewdness and 
ability than the blatant Anarchist the hatred of those who 


more 


earn wages against those who pay wages, who is really re- 
sponsible for the situation 

Their arguments had some plausibility, and since they 
seem to have no other purpose in life than to free poor 
laboring men from the clutches of those ‘‘ bawling mon- 
sters,” the manufacturers, the masses followed them, and in 
the midst of plenty, during the most prosperous times Amer- 
ica has ever seen, the people were induced to vote for a 
change. 

The change came and we find as Mr. Cleveland’s Christ- 
mas present to the American people over 40 per cent. of 
our railroads bankrupt and in the hands of receivers ; a 
shrinkage of value unknown in history; stoppages of 
mills, factories and mines everywhere: bankruptcy staring 
the young manufacturer in the face who ventured to start 
in business believing that Protection would prevail ; starva- 
tion the fate of the workman and his family ; wreckage, 
ruin and destruction wherever we turn, and no hope for re- 


lief, because the Government is in the hands of men who 
are controlled by the Free Trade element. 
Do Free Traders Help the Destitute? 

What do these men say now when facing this deplorable 
condition? Have you heard of any Reform Club philan- 
thropist lifting a finger to alleviate the sufferings which 
they have brought upon us? 

Are they opening their treasury which supplied immense 
amounts of money for Free Trade literature during the 
campaign now to assist the suffering? Notso! They sim- 


| ply continue in their brutal assaults upon manufacturers, 


trying to throw the responsibility upon them. 

They demand of them to keeptheir mills going, although 
those very Free Traders have cut off the purchasing power of 
the manufacturer's best customers, the American working- 
men. 

The Manufacturers’ Situation. 

Let us calmly look at the situation in which manufacturers 
find themselves at present. A manufacturer starts in busi- 
ness, like an importer, merchant or banker, for but one pur- 
pose : to make money. If he loses sight of this fact for a 
moment he will have to quit business for he is sure to fail 
in the end. 

Very few manufacturers start in business with sufficient 
capital to be independent of their banker or their ‘supply 
men. The manufacturer must use credit, and unless he can 
submit to his banker a statement once every year which 
shows a profit his credit will soon be gone. 

The present situation, in which nobody knows what the 





| to exercise the greatest care. 





outcome of the tariff agitation will be, forces manufacturers 
They cannot make up any 
goods because they do not know what their market value 
will be when the tariff is changed. 
would attempt to run their mills because they desire to keep 
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But even if they | 


their men employed, they cannot do so because bankers | 
are not willing to extend the usual credit to them because | 


of the uncertainty as to what the goods will be worth when 
ready for the market. Can any reasonable person blame 
either bankers or manufacturers for being as conservative 
and prudent as the condition of business dictates? 

Free Traders Admit It! 


I can quote you from leading Free Trade papers of recent 


have to be closed, that manufacturers will have to be satis- 
fied with smaller profits, and Messrs. Cleveland, Carlisle 
and Wilson most unblushingly pronounce that the wage 
earner must be satisfied with lower wages, but promise 
them ‘‘ steadier employment.” 

I will not insult you by stopping one moment at these 
sympathetic utterances of our ‘‘Statesmen.” It is true that 
you must accept lower wages, and you have a foretaste 
now of the steady employment which you will enjoy when 
Europe can dump all its surplus products upon our mar- 
kets. 

Lower Wages a Certainty. 

But why must or should manufacturers and wage earn- 
ers be satisfied with a reduced income ? 
of the many” your hypocritical Free Trader answers. 
Who are the ‘‘many”? You have an illustration right 
here in Dolgeville. During 1893 we paid out fully twenty- 
five per cent. less for wages than we paid in 1892, although 
the rate of wages has not been reduced, excepting those 
who received the larger salaries. Who were the losers? 
The wage earners only? Certainly not! Every man, wo- 
man and child in Dolgeville lost their share of it. The 
storekeeper, the landlord, the real estate owner, the doctor, 
the lawyer, the liveryman, the tailor, in short every one 
who lives in Dolgeville, and even beyond; the people of 
Little Falls and other towns where we get our supplies 
from lost a part of it. 

Indeed Free Traders generally concede now that wage 
earners must accept lower wages if the Wilson bill be- 
comes law. 

It is also estimated by more reliable authorities than 
those quoted that this reduction will amount to about thirty 
per cent. on an average from the wages paid at present. 

Who will be benefited by this general reduction of in- 
come, this terrible curtailment of the purchasing power of 
the masses? Answer of the Free Trader, ‘‘ The Masses,” 
whom they have taken under their particular protection 
and parental care. 


Industry and the Nation’s Growth. 





What is the cause of the immense progress this nation 
| has made during the past thirty years; a progress which 


date where they admit that ‘‘ SOME” of our factories will | 





astonished the world at Philadelphia and Chicago? What 
caused the rapid development of our natural resources to a 
degree undreamt of, in such a short period? What enabled 
us to pay that enormous war debt saddled upon the nation 
by the same party which now, because of its utter incom- 
petency to govern, threatens us again ina time of peace 
with the creation of a new debt ? 

It was the growth of our industries ; our manufacturers 
who daily created wealth by turning ore into iron and steel 
for useful purposes ; our manufacturers who set the spinning 
jenny and loom going to weave cloth, thereby stimulating 
wool growing in the far West; it was our manufacturers 
who went into the forests and turned the trees into furni- 
ture and thousands of other articles of necessity, comfort 
and luxury. It is alsothe manufacturer who creates work 
for the thousands of able hands who cannot possibly be 
employed on the farm. The manufacturer calls upon the 
inventive genius to construct labor saving machines for the 
benefit of mankind. 


Aimed at Manufacturers. 


It is the manufacturer who makes banking profitable and 
safe, for there is none so good, so safe, so profitable a cus- 
tomer to our banks as the hard working manufacturer. 

To injure, to ruin, if possible, this most useful member 
of our body politic has been the constant aim of Free 
Traders who are on the road to complete success, with Mr. 
Cleveland handling the party whip. The Free Trade pa- 
pers are daily maligning the manufacturer who declares 
that the Wilson bill compels him to reduce wages in order 
to compete with the products of cheap foreign labor, and 
the question is most impertinently asked, why the manu- 
facturer did not increase wages after the McKinley bill 
became a law. 

They know better ; every Free Trader knows that not a 
single manufacturer received an iota more for his goods 
after the passage of the McKinley bill, because the Euro- 
pean manufacturer was only too willing to pay the in- 
creased duty ; he has paid it and is paying it to this day, 
thereby lessening the burden of the American taxpayer. 


Higher Duties, Cheaper Goods. 


On felts the duty was raised forty per cent. and yet felt 
is sold for less than ever before, which is true of nearly all 
protected articles. Consequently American manufacturers 


| could not raise wages, but they could keep up the old 
| standard of wages and give their men steady employment. 


| 


You know that in our factories the increased business en- 


| abled us to razse wages in 1891 about eleven per cent., and 
| in 1892 over twelve per cent., and reduce the hours of labor 


‘* For the benefit | 





from ten to nine and a half per day. 

What have we to expect now, you may ask? 
tell. The patriotic people believe that the Wilson bill will 
never pass, because they have confidence that with the ma- 


No one can 


| jority of our Congressmen the welfare of their constituents 


will weigh more than the dictation of the party leader. 

But if according to Mr. Cleveland’s fervent wish the 
Wilson bill should become a law, we must prepare for the 
worst for a number of years. 


What the Wilson Bill Means. 


The Wilson bill means retrogression, because the pur- 
chasing power of the masses will be curtailed, and there- 
fore the production of articles of use, comfort and even the 
necessities of life must be curtailed. Values will be de- 
stroyed. Rents become lower, because the impoverished 
workingmen or clerks cannot afford to live in comfortable 
homes any longer and must seek cheaper quarters. With 
the falling of rents real estate values will shrink, and many 
a poor man who saved a few hundred dollars from his 
wages to buy a home will lose his equity and be driven 
from his home. 

Am I overdrawing the picture? Do I use too sombre 
colors? If you think so read history and observe the conse- 
quences of the former Free Trade régimes, which resulted 
in the panics of 1837 and 1857. Ask those who suffered in 
those days, and then remember that soup-houses for the 
benefit of the workingmen were not known since 1857 until 
the first year of the second Cleveland reign, 1893. 

Think what you may of manufacturers. Surely there are 
none who started, or who run their factories only for the 
purpose of benefiting workingmen; you can find none 
such either here or in Europe. But I assure you that any 
manufacturer, from the richest to the poorest, is a better 
citizen, more of a patriot than all of the Free Traders you 























CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 





FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 


Story & Clark Organ Company. 
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© PIANOS. « 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, ..2, 2 74°%O8.... 





FAZELTON 





BROTHERS 








—— <a, J —— 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS _ x A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT. | 


Ke APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+— > 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 








4 CARL 
a FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 





LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perféct Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a oyna f of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

_ Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods vu. the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersuausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Co.tin-Maezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows, 


S.S. STEWART, “"“"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 










SEND FOR 
CATA'OGUE. 


STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANOSS, 


FORT LEE, 


BAUS 


NEW JERSEY. 





JACOB DOLL, Mannfactorer, 


(Successor to BAUS PIANO CO.) 
OFFICE, FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Southern Blyd.and Trinity Ave. 
(East 138d Street), 


NEW YORK. 






F. BESSON & CO., 












WITH THE NEW 


Sort evo 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


yas arr 


& C0, B+: Qn Oe rei Gg 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


wew york. ACTIONS. 


E'aRRAND ACL Worry. 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 



































High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : Wareroom : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 











DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


EXartford, Conn. 


DIAMOND 


POLISH 
KS" 









First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92. 














YOURS = — 
= ’ 
: 6. 0'Cour 
YOU ; Manufacturer 
and Carver et 
PAY 
THE Piano Legs, 
PRICE. LYRES and 
is ™ PILASTERS, 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
=. Exorbitant =m Orders from dealers prompt- 
. > PRICE. aid ly attended to. 
eens \*% FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. —- / 840 & 612 West 88th St 
° and rrth A 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. yaw vom. 
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can find on this side of the Atlantic, and more than that, 
he is pre-eminently a more useful citizen. 
Then and Now. 

When we came to Dolgeville in 1874 the population was 
about one hundred, and the total wealth according to the 
assessment roll a little over $30,000. To-day we have two 
thousand inhabitants, and the assessment roll shows tax- 
able property to the amount of $1,200,000. Industry 
created this wealth and every person in Dolgeville has been 


benefited. 
You find the same at Little Falls, and up and down the 
Mohawk river wherever a factory chimney is smoking. 


Even in the Southern States manufacture is lifting the 
people from the state of semi-barbarism to that of education 
and culture. Destroy industry and you destroy culture; 
ompel those whom Mr. Cleveland chooses to call *‘ the 
lain people " to give up their acquired habits of home com- 
fort culture and you pave the road to depravity. 
Ihrow the factory hands back to shoveling dirt, and they 


ana 


become as coarse as the uneducated Italians. 

Discourage enterprise, and capital will flow out of the 
try and seek employment elsewhere. Dishonor the 
ennobling pursuits of manufacture and our best men will 
leave us to seek other fields of usefulness. We shall then 
what the Free Traders would like to have us, an 


will 
li 





become 
ultural people, tillers of the soil, without the elevating 
luence of the factory system. 


rhe American People Can't be Fooled all the Time. 


agric 


t us not borrow trouble ; we have all that we can 
and let us not lose faith in the good hard com- 
They have been 


But le 
ght 
ym sense of the American people. 

fooled, but as Lincoln said, ‘‘ All the people cannot be 


now 


1 


fooled all the time.” 

Truth will prevail, and when opportunity offers, the peo- 
ple of the United States will demonstrate that they mean to 
proceed in their onward march to higher purposes, higher 


z= 





culture, and greater freedom in spite of the men who | 
} 


now, as autocratic rulers, attempt to turn backward the | 


wheel of progress 


HOW TO GET TRADE. 


a 
U valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and | 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions | 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use | 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- | 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads. published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


NDER this head we expect to give each week | 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, | 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. XV. 





I have received two letters this week that have pleased 
me very much. Commendation is always pleasant, and it 
s doubly so when it comes from such people as W. J. Dyer 
& Brother, of St. Paul, and Lange & Minton, of Burling- 
ton, Iowa. Mr. Edward A. Guernsey, who is responsible 
for the bright advertising of the former concern, writes to 
say 

‘I have been much interested in, and have received 
many valuable hints from, your department in Tue Must- 
cAL Courter, sometimes using your ads. entire and some- 
times working out in my own way suggestions received 
Among all the aids I use in the preparation of 
my ads. I consider your ‘ Hints’ the most valuable.” 

There’s a man who has grasped the idea of these 


from them. 





Hints” and who uses them just as they should be used. 
if the ads. don’t quite fit his needs he alters them. The 


| tioned before. 


E MUSICAL COURIER. 

















suggestion is the main thing and is all I try to give. Dif- 
fering local conditions make various modes of handling the 
ideas necessary. 

Mr. John C. Minton says: 

‘I read with a great deal of interest each week your 
hints to advertisers and think they are really very excel- 
lent. In conducting our advertising I have gotten several 
good ideas from your writing and desire to thank you for 
them.” 

Mr. Minton is more than welcome. This department 
must be useful or nothing. I am always glad to hear of it 
when it is. I shall be equally glad to receive suggestions 
and inquiries from the trade, which will tend to make it 
even more useful. Take the time to write to me—you who 
have been helped, and you who have not. Help metohelp 


you. Two things are necessary to produce the best work 
—honest criticism and encouragement. 
* 
% ~ 


Lange & Minton send me a very neatly printed and 
attractive booklet of 16 pages and cover. The cover is 
adorned by a line of six big P’s, each succeeding one a 
little smaller than the other, and each beginning a word in 
the legend, ‘‘ Purely Pungent Pianos Pointers Pertinently 
Put.” The book contains local testimonials to the Shaw 
piano, and are from people whose words have weight. On 
alternating pages are brief sentences, such as ‘‘ 7,000 pieces 
in a Shaw piano and every last one of them is warranted.” 
The little book is of a size to go easily into an ordinary 
envelope, and I can well understand that, as its publishers 
say, ‘‘ it has done us a great deal of good.” 


* 
#. & 


Washington has more lively advertisers of pianos than 
any other city of its size in the country. Here are two ads. 
from recent papers that are pretty good : 


Why Not Save 
$25 to $100 


***_when you can do so by purchasing*** 
***your piano of US? Wehandle pianos*** 
***direct from many of the best mak-*** 
***ers, besides have for sale slightly*** 
***used and second-hand pianos of all*** 
***kinds and at all prices. Whether*** 
***you want a new piano or one slight-*** 
***ly used be sure to get our prices*** 
***before buying. We guarantee high-*** 
***est satisfaction in every transac-*** 
**#*tion. +? 


*** [2 Easy monthly payments. dada 


The Piano Exchange, 
913 Pennsylvania Ave. 


The ‘‘Jewett’’ 
Upright Piano 


————is universally acknowledged by 
—musical people to be FIRST- 
—CLASS in every respect—Owing 

to the great strength of its 

———metallic frame will remain in 

tune and up pitch superior to ail 

-——others—Is noted for prolonged 

—singing qualities— prompt and 
—elastic touch, as well as great 
depth and purity of tone in all 
—the registers. THE“ JEWETT” 
IS A SUPERIOR PIANO ATA 
MEDIUM PRICE. 
2” We will sell you any of 

————- several leading makes at a sav- : 
—ing in cost of $25 to $100. Easy -% 

——-———-monthly terms. - 


The Piano Exchange, 


913 Pennsylvania Ave. 


The principal fault in the construction is one I have men- 
The sentences are too much involved—too 





complicated. The way to do is to plump out what you have 
to say in short, sharp periods. Don't try to string it all 
together in a sentence that sounds like stage thunder. 
Say one thing at atime. These ads. are not far out of the 
way, and with slight changes would be very good indeed. 
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Here are the ready mades for this week : 
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is the price of liberty and a good §& 
piano. Vigilance of the buyer ; 
oe i 
makes the dealer vigilant when he 
deals with the maker. The maker 
must look after the people who sell & 
lumber and steelandivoryand wire ,; 
% 


and felt. 
If everybody were satisfied with 





~ 
we 


clap trap pianos no better ones 
would be made. As it is,everybody 
insists on the best, and that forces 
the 


Come and see it. 


piano into existence. 
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: JONES &CO., 
2 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
3 217 SMITH STREET. 
25% Se Ge TERE is AS SOS BAS ee: 
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aS 
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Fs . 
; 
The —— piano is not the best in 
the world, but it’s the best for the 
; price. 
4 The house you live in, the clothes 
& you wear, the watch you carry, the 
% 


: 

d ‘ . 
+ horse you drive are not the best in 
} the world, but they answer your 
d 

; 

; 


ee 


purpose. 
Maybe you'd rather put the dif- 
piano 





ference between a $300 


and a $700 —— piano into something 
# else—books, pictures, furniture. 
& _—siIt’s a matter of individual tastes 
# and inclinations, 
; . 

We keep both pianos. Just as 
& lief sell one as the other. 
% 

J 
q 
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JONES & CO, 
; PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


4 217 SMITH STREET. 
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P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. 


Steinway & Sons. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. — 


























WESSEL. NiexeL eGross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw YorRr=z. . . 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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PINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


PIANOS 


paces moverate xD GO.000 MADE  cvenv wstavment 


TERMS REASONABLE. FULLY WARRANTED, 


"AND IN USE. 


(LLUSTHATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boyiston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


———_ &o., Bo. 


LL FE. BEPBUORN cc CO., 
ROOM ‘i BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Millis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y, 











WARERUOMS: 


HALLET & DAVIS C0’S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


GRAND SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehbli, Bendel, Strauss, Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





beautiful in work- 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. BoyLe. 


“* The Converse Banjothat Iam now using ‘‘A musical Banjo; 
every night tells its own story clear back t 


the box office." Bitty CARTER. 


‘*T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


BILLY ARLINGTON. 


second to none.” 
OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, !3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
Importer and Musical Sue | 















Manufacturer of 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies* string instrument 
to learn to ™ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘ir.asway, Mew York City. 





A> >. STRING 


CARVING 


SAWED & ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT T 


162 = mone’ WES 27in NY 


CT 








RICHARDSON 
st Grape or Worx. Piano Case id 


PIANO 
MANUFACTURERS, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Send for Estimates. 
REASONABLE PRICES, 


LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 








| a 
(AND SACTORY") vat 


NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast nts. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
gn BROS. & OO.. Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents 














High Top Organs. 
Chapel Organs. 
Piano Cased Organs 


HINA === BINA 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., | 


MONROEVILLE, OHIO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnaville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR.; Chicago Heights on East Ii, 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. -FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Suns’ Action Department. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
“ {HOLES You rw \aay 
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_ CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 




















THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY 00, 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Ch icago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 


STEGER | 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 








STHGEHR ck CO., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
Office and Warerooms : 
Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


All mail should be sent to the office. 


Cor. 


Send for Catalogue. 








KUSHsGERTS 
GRADE 
gn ey PRICE 
PIANOS 


X OT ©) 





Cc Hit 


SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO, —-—_ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 












“THE 


HIGHEST 
TYPE.” 

MANUFACTURED BY 
HIGH CLASS ONLY. 


T2'aC\ PIANOS 


Capital, 


ST ak K PIAN 0 CD $50,000.00. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Plano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 I 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs. 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible. 


Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


Van Buren St. 





Piano and 
Typewriter, 





This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 


to a Ivuet Chair, 





Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. I 

Cheapest Chairsmade. back where it 


Adjustable 


Supports the 





Send for Catalogue. is needed. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
Jobbers of Musical Goods 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 











126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, ll 





MANUFACTURERS 


367 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTEs. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E, COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED.————=. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


@f High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


4271 Olybourn Ave., 
OBRICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & C0., 


248 to 261 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 
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ae CHER newror 
giANO o SCHLEMMER 
Orgs are TOoLs. & CO. 





THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. THE COLBY PIANO (C0. 


Fach Head can be tightened separately. SSSUr aL SURES Or 


Tang doce mie einy of rest GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS | Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


j CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
A. G. SOIGTMANN, Manacen, = JULIUS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. STULTZ & BAUER, 


Send for Catalogue. . . 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


U.S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892, 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES 






























ama ame 3 MOST ORY a?) ie * J ; . 
Beapsury Music Hat, CHICAGO, ILL. | BROOKLYN, N. ¥. Manuractory, BRooxzruyn, NWN. WY. 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street,| 1171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., | . 
to 


Add all New York munications the | 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. mu S" Manufactory, Brooklyn. BROOKLYN,N.Y. | Ziaqmeibar Warnishes a Specialty. 





: ae & nO re, | 


a GC S)\ Aa i = 
{GTRAND, | SQWARE aur f Ae | 
EVNxr— PIANO FORTE ACTION, ile 
aN ny ¢ A131 to 147 BROADWAY, _ 


7 =n RAILROAD. 


SRE " Cambridgeport Mass. i _—- 
Y BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


CORNISH & CO. THE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. CINCINNATI, O. 








s 











—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and ¥ 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. U 16 & 0. 
FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 
” Bow and Violin =0 
Maker, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN PIANO de F INCORPORATED 


Cremona Violins, | WOOD WORKING 
Violas and ’Cellos. FACTORY. 


French, German and Piano Legs, Trusses 
and Pilasters. 
Sawing, Carving 

Elegant Cases, Bows and and 
Strings. Artistic Repair- Engraving Panels. 
ing a Specialty, SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
Hi OLD PIANOS. 
i” 117 FOURTH AVENUE aes bl 
H AVENUE, | BERNARD N. SMITH 


Near rath Street, 514to 518 W. Mth St., 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 








H.R.KNOPF,| uu 













| Capital: One Million Dollars. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 


other makers, 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


“|The ©. Ss. STONE 


! Piano Cases | 
\|ARE THE BEST. 702-704 East 148th Street, 


ERVING, MASS. NEW VORK. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* ‘fegere> & 





































7H 
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Ti O10 STAR M ARTIN 


1833. 








Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





GUIT ARS ne OY REL 





1893. 


I" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #3 





For < 


ver sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. 
and many 
enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 


They still stand this day without 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| | Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, net 


a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 








KURTZMANN 





’, 
PIANOS, =f 
C.EURTZMANN & CO, fim TA 





93000 
SOLD. 


alin 


and 
(0 UD chicaeo 


OPULAR 
EASE 


NOS. 








MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. Y. The 


OAS “an 





JOTANO. 











UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 








Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 








And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


Grand, Square and Upright 





ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


a EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, .: 

= 
23 9 38 
i 3 Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. z z 

— CELS, : XCEL S; > 

<3 5% Highest Grade Instruments, =,2 4%, Es 
& ~~ By First-Crass Artists Onty. 5 3 . 
BZ Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 6 $ 2 
as : = iy 
z : Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mark. : od 
: a Agencies for several States still open. Rrade mark ; 3 
zi : 
$% af 





>, | For Catalogue and Territory address 
4PIT ANOS. | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
| General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five — 

(2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th iit ent and Southern 
Boulevard, 


Tron=z. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE — | 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. (23 Send for Catalogue. 
N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
| Tuned and Regulated. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EsS*seEX, CONN. 








FOSTER PIANOS“"s"" 


FOSTER & CO., Rochester, N. 7 
TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
Nav Tonk. 








CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








ie Last 
Gotp Mepat, Paris Exrostrion, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCE. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for United States and Canada, 26 PT ASREN ST., NEW YORK, 


z71 WABASH AVE., CHICAG 
M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHGNIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 

strument Bags a specialty. 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


Bins Boston 








ety o | MENCELLED. es 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR tins: ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all otker makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Ca:alogue, 


H. LEHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 
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At L our ™ anos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875. and our Uprights have our p patent metallic 
action frame, ( cas' st in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


STHEIT, CCCPER, HEWITT & Co. 
pes. OF — 3) OM ae 


ROBT. M. WEBB 


, 
190 THIRD AVENUE, NEW TORE. v \ ITE . EG. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


ALSO 


1 PIANO HARDW ARS. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

















PIANO 4 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


TUustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








A handsomer or more useful Present 
for the Holidays than one of our 
upholstered Piano Chairs could not 
be found. ——_- 





SEND FOR PRICES. 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS, SCAKFS, LAMPS, &c., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 








ORGAN PIPES. 





Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed... . . Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847, . READING MASS. 





The Mechanical Piano. 





Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright. 


T. Shriver & Co. 








| 
Just as well adapted for playing as any piano. 833 East 66th Street, 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the | 
customary manner. It also enables those who NEW YORK, 
know nothing of piano playing to perform | MANUFACTURERS OF 
BENE Te Te ETE I thousands of music pieces of any length or | 
SEG TASER AA description, and with expression, by means Pi 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 1a00 lates 
the best. Patented in all countries e 











SOLE MANUFACTURER, Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
LUDWIG HUPFELD, Japanned, 


all operations being 
finished in our own 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co. 


—y Leipzig, iieneiaisinatss 








‘ psec eeneasit in , foundry and works. 
1. Over 30 years’ experience, 
J A Fe Di ae E & Son, [SAAC l COLE & sn iy Oldest house in the trade, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, ; ' PLATES SHIPPED TO 
$18 & 920 Bast 39th 8t., New York, Manufacturers and Dealers in : - ALL PARTS OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 





LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
ACRES St. George’s Ch., And Importers of 


Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
nigaeste FANCY WOODS, 
th. Wy. ¢ Brooklyn Taber- 


Pitadjoas, Saty"e 626 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Bast River, 


San Francisco, 3 











td Orleans, 3: and Pittsburgh NEW YORK. | 

JAMES CAMPION, Srcaws. 
ORCANS. } 

MANUFACTURER OF We want to open correspondence with | 


reliable dealers who can use a strictly | 
PIANO CASES, HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 


and strict protection guaranteed. 


312 to 316 East 95th Street. We cordially invite the Trade tovisit | |} 
Witness our factory, reached in six hours from | & 
PIANO PANELS New York City. — MAK 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 


cr EIEN GASES BIT 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U. S. A. ei 





Wood Work of Every Description. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


y & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


part 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


iano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


=WISSNER=>= 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES. 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 
FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOosTonl. 


FIRST iu. 
i FIRST icra. 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





CARD No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


Worlds’ Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMERFELTS AND HAMMERS. 





T 


AWARD . 


HE Patent Hammerfelts are of the best quality, 
bining Compactness and Elasticity with great Durabil- 
ity, which is secured by a patent process, by means of 

which the surface of the Felt is covered with fine hair; also: 

The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and of an im- 


com- 


proved shape, produced by their patent hammer covering 


machine. 


(SIGNED), 


ff 
Mi eid asm 








CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


-—— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


1RE UNEXCELLED. 
("SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


On sale at the New York Ware- bd 
ceovsee sarees The Starr Piano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





